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aa r s 
ou, loo, should have Road Tested Roller Skates 


UTOMOBILES, these days, are developed through the stiffest 

kind of road tests, They are watched by engineers for thou- 

sands and thousands of miles and, every time a part wears out 
or breaks, they build a better part. 






























These modern cars, however, have nothing on Winchester Roller 
Skates. They are skates built by engineers who have watched 
them during more than 7,000 miles of actual road performance, 
and who have checked them roll for roll and mile for mile against 
all other types. 

In all of this great distance, not a single ball has broken ina 
Winchester bearing—not a single bearing case has cracked—and 
the rolls themselves have set up a new standard of roller skate 
mileage. Study these special features of construction and you'll 
see for yourself why Winchester Roller Skates are supreme in mile- 
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age—supremely easy running—supreme in strength. od 
1— Each roll has double-row, self-contained ball bearings last § 
running in hardened steel races. want 

2 —Center piece of high quality steel rigidly built in the = : 
form of a channel beam which gives the strength of Du 
girder frame construction. looke 

— Shock absorbers that assure exceptionally easy riding. 

y, Full strength and rigidity at full extension—with maxi- ig 
+ —~ mum extension to fit unusually big shoes. = 
__ Heel and toe plates supported by steel arches—like tha 

> —the arches of a bridge. think 
Heavy, solid-tread rolls which, by actual test, give Kd 
6—- greatly increased mileage. bette 
Buyers for many of the country’s largest stores have adopted these a her 
m4 skates as their quality standard. Ask your Pace 
' dealer to show you Winchester skates in three . 
j styles—boys’ skates, girls’ and the junior size “A 

for younger children. All three models in- be a 
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Winchester General Utility paoere vil . : a . eas. PS = 
Oil has limitless uses daily 1" ! =" wi Roller a agen doagt syial Bi eet, py ne 
for lubricating and cleaning | er Guns and Ammunition, Flash-- 
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The Hero Specialist 


ARNIE SCRUGGS wanted to be a hero. 

It was no secret. Duncan Dunn and I and the 
rest of the Westburg Troop had known it for a 
long time. Earnie had confided in us last summer 
when he first got his Tenderfoot rating. He wasn’t particular 
what kind of a hero he should be. Fire, water, the perils of 
land and sea were all one to him when it came to rescuing 
the damsel in distress. But he was determined to be a 

hero and nobody was going to stop him. 

“That’s why I joined the Scouts,” he told Dunk and me 
last summer during one of our hikes to the mountains. “T 
want to prepare myself to be a hero. It isn’t everyone who 
can be one, you know. But somehow I have the feeling that 
the stuff is in me and that my chance will come.” 

Dunk and I looked at each other in amazement. Then we 

looked at Earnie, long and searchingly, to see if he was 
stringing us along. But his face was as grave and serious 
as ever. 
_ “Tye read lots on the subject,” Earnie went on. “I’ve 
read about all the great deeds of history, and I’ve put myself 
in the place of all the great heroes who did those things and 
I know exactly how they felt. If I were in their place, I 
think I would have done the same thing. That is,” he added, 
“if I were able.” 

“Don’t you think,” Dunk had told him, “that you’d 
better keep all this quiet for a while? It’s fine to want to be 
a hero and do big things, but the fellows might misunder- 
stand if you told ’em you just knew you were cut out for it. 
They might rag you a little, and it’s awfully hard to be a 
hero when people want to make fun of you.” 

“And besides,” I added, “‘you may really get a chance to 
be a herosome day. If you had talked about it a lot before- 
hand, and then didn’t come across, you’d never hear the 
last of it.” 

“Oh, I'll come across all right,” Earnie assured us. “All 
I want is my chance. Anyway, I’ve already told some of the 
fellows. It shows I’m not afraid of being laughed at.” 

Dunk groaned. ‘That isn’t the half of what it shows,” 
he said sadly. ‘In what especial brand of heroism do you 
expect to major?” 

“T’ve thought it out very carefully,” Earnie told us, his 
face brightening as he expounded his favorite subject. ‘Of 
course, a fellow ought to be prepared for almost anything. 
Runaway horses, fire, drowning people, and so on.” 

“Sort of a general practitioner,” suggested Dunk. 

“That’s it. I want to be prepared for all those things. 
But this is a day of specializing. A fellow who’s going out 
for this sort of thing seriously ought to be careful to select a 
proper field. This is mining country, so I’m going to special- 
ize in mine rescues. Some day we'll have another big 
accident around this neighborhood 
and it’ll be a chance to spring my 
stuff.” 

“Just what is your stuff?” I 
asked curiously. 

“Nothing special,” he said 
modestly. “Just straight hero- 
ism.” 

[ looked at him quickly to see 
if he was laughing at me. He 


“Great guns, fellows, what was that?” 
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might have been, but there was no trace of it on his face. 

“And you say,” asked Dunk, “that you’ve told all this 
to the other fellows?” 

Earnie nodded. 

“That,” said Dunk, “is as heroic an act as anyone could 
wish.” 

“T’m used to being laughed at,” said Earnie. And that 
was that. 

“Do you suppose,” Dunk asked me that night as we 
sprawled on the outer edge of the camp-fire, “that our friend 
the Tenderfoot is pulling our legs?” 

“Search me, Dunk. He looks serious enough. Let’s see 
what the Scoutmaster has to say about it.” 


R. TILDEN listened to our tale about Earnie’s ambi- 
tions. 

““No news there,” he told us with a smile. ‘Earnie un- 
bosomed himself to me before he joined the Troop. He’s 
got a hero complex. He’s read himself crazy on the sub- 
ject. However, there’s no harm in a chap setting out to 
be a hero. No telling what a fellow can do if he puts his 
mind to it.” 

“But he’s crazy,” insisted Dunk. “Whoever heard of a 
man deliberately setting out to be a hero?” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Tilden. “It’s a worthy am- 
bition, isn’t it?” 

‘‘Why yes, I guess it is. But somehow, that doesn’t seem 
just the way to go about it.” 

“What way would you suggest?” asked the Scoutmaster 
with a grin. 

This floored Dunk. ‘I don’t know,” he laughed. “Be 
a vagabond and forget about this heroism business.” 

Dunk referred to the Troop’s ‘‘Vagabonds,” the fellows 
who professed to be tramps and who, in reality, did most of 
the work of the Troop. 

‘Tell you what you can do,” Mr. Tilden told him. “Make 
the Vagabonds lay off Earnie. They'll want to kid him to 








A muffled roar was the cause of his exclamation 


death, now that his secret is out. Don’t let ’em. I’ve never 
seen a boy really go out to be a hero before, and I’d like to 
see how he goes about it. So give him a chance.” 

“‘Gosh, Mr. Tilden, I’d as soon keep a lion away from raw 
meat as shoo the Vagabonds away from Earnie. His kind 
is fair game.” 

“Give him a chance,” repeated Mr. Tilden. “I'll depend 
on you. And you, Pat, keep the other fellows from ragging 
him too much. It isn’t every outfit that can claim to have a 
genuine hero-in-the-making. We’ve got to cherish him and 
guard him and see if he will really sprout the laurel wreath.” 

“‘He’ll probably sprout wings first,” retorted Dunk. ‘‘This 
hero business is dangerous stuff.” 

Before the Troop got back from the week-end hike every- 
one knew that Earnie was preparing himself for a heroic 
future. Dunk and I did our best to make the fellows soft- 
pedal the rag, but it was nearly an impossible job. At 
meal times, at conferences, at games, everywhere, in fact, 
where two or more fellows got together in Earnie’s presence, 
a sly dig was bound to appear. While we were washing up 
the following morning after reveille, little Jack Tate, the 
impudent “baby” of the Troop, related a dream he had 
had that night. 

“Bears!” he said, and shivered in mock fright. “Big 
bears, little bears and middle-sized bears. Hungry, fero- 
cious, gosh-terrible bears that walked round and round me 
and growled and licked their chops and got closer and 
closer all the time. Then they all got ready to rush at me, 
and I was so scared I couldn’t even yell.” 

“What'd you do?” asked Fatty, who had teamed up with 
Jack. 

“T just went back to sleep,” said Jack nonchalantly. 
“You see, I suddenly remembered our brave Earnie would 
protect me.” 

A gale of laughter greeted this little skit. Even Mr. 
Tilden turtfed his head away to hide a smile. I looked at 

Earnie. He was anything but discomfited. When the 
laughter subsided, he said soberly: 

“T don’t believe even a real hero could do much against 
a pack of bears, Jack. But I’d like to have a try at ’em.” 

The fellows laughed again, not so much at Earnie, as with 
him. For none of the Scouts took his remark seriously. 

“‘Everybody thinks Earnie is kidding,” said Dunk to me. 
“What about it?” 

“‘T don’t believe he is. But you’ve got to think he’s either 
kidding or crazy.” 

“‘He’s crazy,” decided Dunk, and I half agreed with him. 


DIDN’T see much of Earnie that summer. I was work- 
ing in the coal mines, and about the only time I ran into 
him was at Scout meeting. But 
when school started in the fall I 
kept in touch with him and saw 
that he was pursuing the heroic 
tenor of his ways, undismayed 
by jeers or laughter. He took me 
around to his house one day and 
showed me a scrapbook of clip- 
pings he had saved. They were all 
newspaper clippings about heroic 
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deeds, and ranged from saving kittens by the litter to sailors 
by the shipload. 

““How’s the preparation coming on?’’ I asked him. 

“Fine. I’ve got all my second class exams. out of the 
way, and most of the first class.” 

“Yes, so IT heard. Mr. Tilden says you did better in them 
than any of the other fellows.” 

“‘T’ve got to,” said Earnie. ‘It’s all a part of my training.” 

“Look here,” I demanded, ‘‘aren’t you stringing me just a 
little bit? About this hero business, I mean?” 

Earnie’s eyes opened. ‘You mean,” he asked incredu- 
lously, “‘that you think I’m not serious about doing some- 
thing heroic?” 

“My mistake,” I assured him hastily. ‘Well, so long, 
Earnie. I'll see you later.” 

I had to get away. I couldn’t feel at ease in the same 
room with him. Anyone that goes in for heroics is so far 
above me that it doesn’t seem right to even breathe the same 
air. Then, too, I always had a funny feeling that Earnie 
was hoping I’d throw a fit, or get run over, or something, so 
he could pull his stuff. I didn’t want to be around when he 
started heroing. 

Earnie nearly went crazy when Dunk pulled his famous 
act during the Fair that fall and helped capture the bank 
bandits. When he heard about it he went to Dunk, and you 
could just feel the tears in his voice. 

‘‘What a chance you missed, Dunk,” he lamented. “Oh, 
if I had only been there.”’ 

“‘T was there,” I commented drily, ‘and I don’t remember 
Dunk missing many chances. In fact, he was the only guy 
sharp enough to know what was up.” 

“But he let someone else capture the robbers. If he had 
only captured them himself!” 

I got a little warm under the collar, but Dunk passed me 
the high sign to calm down, so I let him do the talking. 
When he got through he convinced Earnie that the whole 
town regretted that he, Dunk, was on the spot instead of 
Earnie, and that everyone was talking of what would have 
happened if Earnie had been there. Well, this last thing was 
true enough. All the fellows were talking about it, but I 
don’t think Earnie would have liked to know 
what they were saying. 

Except for this one queer twist of his, and 
his confounded seriousness, Earnie wasn’t a bad 
sort of chap. He wasacrackerjack in all sorts of 
Scout work, and he was as good as his word in 
preparing himself for a bit of heroism in case of a 
mine disaster. He passed the State require- 
ments for mine safety work, and 
wasn’t the least valuable member 
of our Rescue Squad, that had a 
number of dangerous mine en- 
tries to its credit. Everyone 
could see that he was just pant- 
ing for another bad mine acci- 
dent. Something big and worthy 
of his efforts. And before we 
knew it, the rest of us were sort 
of wishing that something would 
turn up—nothing serious, of 
course, but something that 
would give Earnie his chance to 
blow off some steam and gradu- 
ate from apprentice hero to a 
higher grade. 


PPORTUNITY knocked 
twice that winter, but some- 
how, things didn’t turn out just 
the way they should. As Earnie 
pointed out to us, however, he 
did everything that a hero should 
have done under the circum- 
stances, and was balked by a 
malignant fate. For instance, 
when the apartment over old 
Raffles’ store burned down, 
Earnie was one of the first on 
the scene. He broke through the 
fire ring and dashed into the 
burning building to the tune of 
“Fireman, Save My Che-ild!” 
Through smoke-filled rooms he 
rushed, tying a handkerchief (which he forgot 
to wet) around his face, and feeling around 
through the furniture for sleeping inhabitants 
or asphyxiated victims. When. the firemen 
who followed him into the building finally 
found him, he was draped over an ironing 
board, quite purple and entirely dead to 
the world. The pulmotor brought him to. It 
was a tough break for Earnie. If he had 
only known that old Raffles used that floor to store his 
surplus stock, and that no one lived there, it would have 
saved the firemen a good deal of trouble. 
We didn’t rag Earnie much about that. After all, he had 
really gone into quite a bit of danger, and he felt the thing 
so keenly that we didn’t have the heart to rub it in. But it 


did make the Troop look a little bit ridiculous, so we asked 
him to lay off such things until we repaired our reputation. 


HEN there was the time Ralph Hardy broke through thin 

ice on the river. Earnie was on hand with the Scout staff 
he always carried with him, and rushed to the spot to throw the 
staff across the ice to give Ralph something to hang on to. 
Ralph, however, didn’t play the game. Instead of hanging 
to the edge of the ice waiting for orthodox help, he promptly 
went under and let the current sweep him away from the 
hole, far under the ice. 2 

Earnie wasn’t stumped a bit. From somewhere under his 
shirt he drew out a coil of rope. (I think, if you tossed 
Earnie to Hawaii, he’d land with a ukulele in his hand.) 
He took a turn around his waist, gave the running end to a 
skater to hold, and promptly went in under the ice to rescue 
Ralph. 

While he was doing all this, however, Dunk and I, keep- 
ing track of Ralph’s path under the ice, smashed a hole 
through the thin covering in time to grab an arm. I held 
on to him while Dunk chopped away, and we soon had an 
opening big enough to haul the scared kid out of the water. 
Dunk piled him into his flivver and took him home and I 
stayed behind to see what Earnie was doing. 

Earnie’s rescue work was coming on fine, considering there 
was no one to rescue. He was swimming about under the 
transparent ice, a bit cold, probably, but having the time of 
his life. I jerked on the rope to signal him to come back, 
but he paid no attention. He had been under about twenty 
seconds, however, and was due for a rapid return trip soon. 

About five seconds later he started back. But something 
happened. He was swimming, but he wasn’t getting any- 
where. I thought maybe the current was holding him back, 
and started to haul in the rope to lend him a hand. But the 
rope wouldn’t come. The darn thing had gotten hung up 
on a snag on the bottom. 

We had to work quickly. We chopped out an area over 
him as fast as we could, but he had ceased his swimming 
motions before we got through. We hauled him up and 
started a little rescue work of our own, but before we could 
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“Has Earnest been rescuing something again?” his mother asked 


start pumping him he gasped and grunted and coughed up 
a gallon of icebergs. So we wrapped him in an assortment 
of coats and carried him home. 

‘Has Earnest been rescuing something again?” his mother 
asked as we escorted him in. 

I nodded. 
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“Please, Earnest,” she implored him. ‘No more hero 
work for the winter. I haven’t a moment’s peace of mind 
when you’re away.” 

“But mother,” said Earnie indignantly, “you wouldn’; 
have me stand by and see a chap drown?” 

“Did you save him, dear? I mean, before these young 
gentlemen saved you?” 

“You bet he did,” I put in. “That is, he would have, if 
someone hadn’t gotten there first. He did a good piece of 
work, Mrs. Scruggs, and the Troop is proud of him.” 

Earnie threw me a grateful glance, but his mother was not 
appeased. 

“He has got to promise to stop saving people,” she in- 
sisted. ‘Or he’ll have to quit the Troop. It isn’t as though 
he really did any good.” 

That was a little too much for me. It isn’t every boy 
who would have jumped in the way Earnie did, even 
with a piece of rope tied to him. So I made up a little piece 
in defense of the kid and before I left the house Mrs. Scruggs 
was looking at Earnie as though vaguely wondering if he 
were really her son. 

That ended Earnie’s stab at heroism for the winter. 
Opportunities stopped arising, and both his mother and 
the Troop breathed more easily. But Earnie wasn’t dis- 
couraged. He kept preparing himself for his exclusive 
career, confident that destiny would use. him in its own sweet 
time. 

We began to have a liking for him in spite of his queer 
notions. After all, maybe he was the only really honest man 
in the Troop. Everyone wants to be a hero at one time or 
another, but we usually keep our wishes to ourselves and 
indignantly deny the fact if questioned. Perhaps the only 
difference between us and Earnie was the fact that he was 
open and aboveboard about his desires, and furthermore, 
was willing to work to make his dream come true. 


PRING stole up the valley before we knew it this year, 

and it wasn’t long before we were making plans for our 
annual spring holiday hike. The schools always gave us a 
spring holiday instead of an Easter vacation and it was the 
custom of the Troop to beat it toits cabin up in 
the mountains for the four free days. Our first 
plan, of course, was for our celebrated beaver 
fight. We always had a beaver fight at the spring 
camp, and some Scout who had joined up since 
the last beaver fight was selected for the victim. 
This year the first name on everyone’s lips 
was Earnie. It took careful work to prepare 
the sacrificial lamb. We started 
it a week or two before camp 
began. 

“Dunk,” said the Scoutmaster 
at meeting one week, “I’m going 
to bring my beaver down from 
the farm for the hike. Got a dog 
that can match him?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Tilden,” 
said Dunk. ‘That beaver just 
about killed the best bulldog in 
the country last year.” 

“He’s a fire-eater, right 
enough,” agreed the Scout- 
master. “‘Look about and see if 
you can find a dog that can 
handle him. We've got to have 
a beaver fight.” 

Then the old Scouts began 
talking about the gory fight we 
had Jast year, and you could see 
Earnie drinking it in by the 
jugful. 

At the next meeting Dunk 
announced that he had secured 
a dog. But Mr. Tilden wasn’t 
so keen on having the fight. 

“That beaver is getting ter- 
ribly hard to handle, Dunk. He 
chewed up my farm hand last 
week. Your dog won’t have a 
chance.” 

“You don’t know this hound, 
Mr. Tilden,” retorted Dunk. 
“He’s not so much to look at, 
but he’s death on beavers. He’s bred for that 
pu #8 

‘*Well, it’s a pretty risky thing, bringing that 
beaver down here. He might get loose and gouge 
a few of you fellows before he could capture 
him. He’s a dangerous animal for his size.” 

That was my cue. “You’re just scared he'll 
get licked,” I told the Scoutmaster. ‘“‘ Just be- 
cause he beat up a little old mangy hound last 
year is no sign he’s going to trim Dunk’s hound.” 

“That settles it,” said Mr. Tilden. ‘‘I’ll bring the beaver 
down for a real, old-fashioned beaver fight, and if some of 
you fellows get clawed to pieces, don’t blame me.” 

“Gosh,” said Earnie to me as we left the meeting that 
night, “‘I had no idea beavers weresuch dangerous creatures.” 
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“You’ve got a lot to learn,” I told him. “The kind of 
beaver that Mr. Tilden raises is more dangerous than a wild- 
cat. I hope he doesn’t ask me to pull the beaver this year.” 

“What's that?” asked Earnie. 

“Tt means to let the beaver out of his box. The fellow 
that did it last year nearly got both eyes scratched out. 
You should have seen his face. None of that for me.” 

“Tf it’s dangerous work,” said Earnie hopefully, ‘maybe 
he'll let me do it.” 


IS face brightened, and I felt a pang of remorse. Earnie 
had had such hard luck with his feats of heroism that 
winter that it seemed a shame to pick on him. However, 
I couldn’t go back on the other fellows. So I told Earnie 
yes, maybe the scoutmaster would let him do it, but he’d 
better handle that beaver very carefully. 

Camp started off with a bang. It was great to be back in 
the mountains again, with the valley and its coal mines 
stretching out far below us. The cabin come through the 
winter in great shape, and the dam at the little creek still 
backed up enough water to make a fair sized swimming hole. 
Fatty, who was the cook, and a crackerjack one at that, 
coaxed the old army field range into action 'as soon as we 
arrived. I got my patrol to work policing up the cabin, 
Dunk put his fellows on the campfire and water supply, 
and before night fell the old camp was a scene of bustling 
activity. When supper was through and cleaned up we 
gathered around the campfire to get away from the chill of 
the mountain night, and in less than no time the talk drifted 
around to the beaver fight. 

“My man is bringing up. the beaver tomorrow afternoon,” 
announced the Scoutmaster. ‘‘How’s the dog, Dunk?” 

“R’aring to go, Mr. Tilden. Come here, Bozo. Bark for 
the gentlemen. Tell him what you’re going to do to his 
beaver.” 

Bozo got up wearily and emitted a discouraged sound. 
He had the chassis of a dachshund and was upholstered like 
a poodle. All in all, he wasn’t the fiery dog of war you’d 
expect to set against even a ferocious kitten. 

“We'll have hot dogs for supper tomorrow night,” Mr. 
Tilden told Fatty, after one look at the canine representative. 

“You will not,” retorted Dunk. ‘This dog has but one 
ambition in life, and that is to lick a beaver.” 

“Who’s going to pull the beaver?” asked Mr. Tilden 
gravely. “I want a man with lots of nerve and a steady 
hand. Don’t forget what happened last year.” 

A dead silence greeted him. He looked about question- 
ingly. 

“All afraid? I’d hoped there would be one man in the 
Troop who had enough gumption to come across.” 

Earnie jumped up. “‘I’ll pull the beaver, Mr. Tilden. 
“I’ve never pulled one before, but I know how to handle 
mad dogs and things like that. I’d like to pull the beaver.” 

A cheer greeted him. But Mr. Tilden shook his head. 

“Not you, Earnie. What with that fire and ice rescue, 
I couldn’t face your parents if that beaver were to act up 
and claw you to pieces. You’ve done enough for one season.” 

But Earnie insisted. No one else wanted the task, and 
he’d really like to see what he could do with it. After all, one 
ought to be able to subdue a wild beast, because you never 
knew when a tiger or lion or something would escape from a 
circus and go prowling around in your back yard. So it 
finally ended up with Earnie being selected to pull the beaver. 
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He took a turn around his waist, gave the running end to a skater to hold, and promptly went in under the ice to rescue Ralph 


The next afternoon, after the fellows trooped in from 
their different expeditions, we got things ready for the beaver 
fight. A rope was stretched around a twelve foot ring with 
Bozo tied up in one corner and a place prepared in another 
for the beaver. Then every Scout was given a large 
stick. 

“Tf the beaver gets away from Earnie,” Dunk told them 
as he issued the sticks, “‘you’ve got to be prepared to defend 
yourselves. And don’t let the beaver escape from the ring. 
There’s no telling what may happen if he gets loose.” 

“‘Gosh,”’ Earnie whispered to me, as we waited for the 
man with the beaver. “I’m learning something about 
beavers that I never knew before.” 

“You’ve still got something to learn,” I assured him. 
“Here comes the beaver now.” 


‘WO men were approaching the camp, carrying a large 

box between them. ‘The box was closed, but from one 
corner there stretched a large and formidable chain. They 
set the box down in the beaver’s corner as though it contained 
dynamite, and moved away. Mr. Tilden peered into the air 
holes at the top of the box. 

“‘He’s in a bad humor,” he declared. ‘Are you still 
game, Earnie?” 

““Yes, sirree!” 

“Your dog all set, Dunk?” 

“All ready, sir.” 

“Take this chain, Earnie. We'll all move away a. little 
bit. Then you unfasten this latch and jerk the chain as 
hard as you can. The beaver may go for the dog, or he may 
go for you. Not afraid?” 

“No, sir!” 

‘All right. Move away, fellows.” 

Everyone moved back a little. Earnie nervously fidgeted 
with the chain. When we had all moved away from the ring 
he unlatched the side of the box and jerked the chain as 
hard as he could. 

The side of the box flew open and, as the chain whipped 
out it brought with it a teddy bear. The teddy bear lay on 
its back and gazed up with bewildered glass eyes. Earnie 
gazed at it, his jaw dropped, his eyes as big as saucers. Then 
he looked slowly around to see if there wasn’t some mis- 
take. 

But the roar of the fellows convinced him that there was 
no mistake, and for the first time since he joined the Troop 
a mortified blush suffused his face and left him speechless. 
With the unbridled laughter of everyone ringing in his ears, 
he left the ring. He walked past everyone, entered the cabin 
and slowly shut the door. 

Dunk and I looked at each other uneasily. 

“‘Gee,” said Dunk, “I never saw a fellow take this thing 
to heart so before.” 

“Me either,” I replied. “I guess Earnie is different, 
Dunk. This would be just a joke to someone else, but it’s 
a tragedy to him. I wish we had picked on someone else.” 

“So do I. I feel pretty rotten about it.” 

“He was due for a rude awakening sometime,” I added, as 
a sop to my conscience. ‘Maybe he’ll stop going in for 
heroics and come down to earth.” 

“Yes, and maybe this will take all the life and heart out 
of him. Gosh, I hope not.” 

“Well, if he’s got any stuff in him he’ll pull through it 
without a broken heart.” 
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I don’t know what kind of communion Earnie had with 
himself in the empty cabin, but at supper time he had pulled 
himself together and even laughed with the rest of the fellows, 
something that Earnie rarely did. Dunk and I felt better 
about it, and began to see if we couldn’t make amends in 
some way. That night, after the campfire party was over, 
and every one had gone to bed, Dunk crept over to my bunk. 

“T’ve got an idea, Pat. Earnie’s had such rotten luck 
every time he’s tried to help someone else that it’s about time 
he got a break. Let’s fix up a sure-fire thing for him, some- 
thing that can’t go wrong, and will give him a chance to 
redeem himself.” 

““What’s your plan?” I asked sleepily. 

“There’s an old abandoned mine near the camp,’’ Dunk 
whispered. ‘‘It’s a shaft mine, but one of the tunnels opens 
out some distance away on a hillside. The shaft is about two 
hundred feet deep. We can get to the bottom of the shaft by 
this tunnel, and arrange to have Earnie and someone pass 
by overhead. We can yell to ’em and tell ’em we can’t 
get out—that the old ladder’s collapsed, or something. 
Earnie knows this mine from A to Z—he studied it last 
summer when he decided to specialize in mine heroism—and 
he’ll come to us by the tunnel and lead us out. He’ll never 
know the thing was a frame-up, and it’ll put him back in 
the hero class. We can even get the Westover Sentinel to 
give him a write-up.” 

I sat up in my bunk, thoroughly awake. Dunk and I 
talked things over in the dark, and before we went to sleep, 
every detail of the plan had been worked out. Earnie was 
going to be a hero at last. 


HE following afternoon Dunk, Ralph, Jack and I de- 

parted for the mine. Another fellow was let in on the 
secret. He was to take Earnie for a walk and lead their 
steps to the abandoned shaft. We swore’everyone to secrecy, 
but let no one else in on it, not even the Scoutmaster. 

“‘Any matches in your pockets?” Dunk asked us before 
we entered the dark and narrow tunnel. ‘If so, dump ’em 
out. There’s apt to be gas in the tunnel pockets.” 

We dumped our matches outside and entered the abandon- 
ed tunnel. Dunk, who had been through this mine before, 
led the way with his flashlight. I had worked in the mines 
last summer, and as we made our way through the old 
entry, I explained these workings to Ralph and Jack. 

The mine was one of the first to be opened up in the 
country, and had been abandoned for a number of years. 
Everywhere, except in the path of Dunk’s light, it was as 
dark as ink and twice as thick. From the countless number 
of “‘rooms” that led off the main entry it was easy to see 
that the mine had been exploited to the limit. 

Several cross entries crossed our tunnel, and Dunk ex- 
amined each one carefully with his light before proceeding. 

“Tf we ever switched off at the wrong place, we might 
wander around in this dump for a week,” he told us. ‘It’s 
as easy as pie to get lost in an old mine this size.” 

It wasn’t a pleasant thought, and I saw Ralph and Jack 
nudge each other. The going was getting difficult, and we 
kept our hands on the man ahead. There was lots of water 
underfoot, and the old rotten cross ties that carried the rails 
made us stumble at every other step. After about fifteen 
minutes of going Dunk stopped at a point where a narrow 
working, about three feet wide and four high, led off from the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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e Fellow in the Flood 


By Hewes Lancaster 
Illustrated by A. D. Rahn 


AWN cleared the gangplank and ran 
down the levee. He knew there was 
no need to hurry, the River was not 
rising at a dangerous rate and its 

stage was far from flood, but he wanted to see 
Delhi and Silver. He had not seen them since 
the River Fighters broke camp last June and 
now it was February. 

“They won’t be expecting me,” Dawn 
thought. ‘Doubt if they know yet that we’ve 
finished that job on the jetties.” He settled his 
hat and strode in to find the two fighters bent 
over a map. 

“Tell you,” Dawn said, ‘‘the Indians didn’t 
make any mistake when they called the Missis- 
sippi a father—It’s a man-river all right.” 

Silver sighed, Delhi grunted, and neither 
looked up. Dawn turned and walked out. 

“Tf I’m not wanted, I don’t have to stay.” 
He said to his hurt feelings. ‘The boat’s 
still in! Maybe some other levee camp 
can give me a word even if it can’t offer a 
hand.” 

As Dawn ran back on board the boat a pas- 
senger came hurrying to meet him: 

“Ts it still raining in Kentucky?” 

“Kentucky!” Dawn uttered. He didn’t 
know that it had begun to rain in Kentucky. 
He had left home before daylight and ridden 
hard to catch the boat. He had heard nothing. 
But a man coming up the plank behind him had 
heard, and without wasting words he told the 
news: 

“Still raining in Kentucky and beginning to 
rain in Tennessee.” 

“T knew it!” said the passenger. “ Before 
the week is out it will be raining in Mississippi, 
and those Delta levees are rotten. I can take 
every man and mule on my plantation and get 
to work on that Big Black levee. But where 

can I get an engineer?” 

Dawn answered: 

“Here.” 

“Are you an engineer?” 

“T hope to tell you! Been fighting the River 
for four years. My name is Dawn.” 

‘“My name’s Bennet, and my plantation is 
behind that Big Black levee. You come home 
with me, Boy, and if it will just stop raining 
in Kentucky I’ll give you the chance of your life 
to make a ‘name for yourself.” 

Dawn went with Bennet. But it did not 
stop raining in Kentucky, and it kept on rain- 
ing in Tennessee. Not just heavy rains that 
lasted for an hour or so but down-pours that 
continued unbroken through days and nights. 
The Kentucky rivers left their banks. The 
Tennessee rivers left their banks. The newspapers were 
filled with tales of Suffering and destruction. Bennet pre- 
dicted grimly: 

“Our time is coming.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dawn said, “I think it is. But we may be 
able to hold this levee if they send us more men.” 

“Boy, if it begins to rain here as it’s raining up there all 
the men in Mississippi couldn’t hold this levee. I know 
the Big Black River.” 

““How many boats have you?” 

“Boats,” said the planter. “What do you want boats 
for?” q 

“If the levee breaks we will have to get the people out.” 

‘The people will get themselves out in their mule wagons, ” 
Bennet told him. 

Dawn doubted that. He might not know all about the 
Big Black River but he knew a whole lot about overflows: 

“And I haven’t seen a row-boat since I struck this Delta 
country. No, and not a single out-board motor.” 
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HE next week it began to rain in Mississippi and more 
men came to work on the levees. Rich men, poor men, 
white men, black men: they staggered through the mud 
with sacks of dirt on their shoulders and lurched up the 
slippery slope to build the levee higher. Dawn went among 
them asking: 
“Know where I can get a boat?” 
A rich man told him about a fine launch that had been 
swept away. A poor man told him of a fishing punt tied to a 
stake that was now ten feet under water. A white man said: 


night—darkness and warning pistol shots 
and wild halloos and sudden black water 
going everywhere. Dawn’s moss-men 
were sleeping under tarpaulins in their 
boats. He raced along the top of the 
levee, plunged down the dike and woke 
his men. Already the water from the 
crevasse had overflowed the half-mile and 
was filling the bayou. The men lit their 




























The head above the flood 
fared on 


“Lots of boats on the Gulf Coast a couple of hundred 
miles from here.” 

A black man answered: 

“T’se got a boat, Boss.” 

Dawn cried: 

““Lead me to it.” 

The boat was only a sorry looking old flat but Dawn 
saw that it would float and save people from drown- 
ing, and he saw, too, where he could perhaps find more 
boats. 

“‘Any more of these moss men got boats?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, Boss. I ‘lows dey’s got some.” 

‘Tell them I'll pay for every boat they put in this bayou 
and that I’ll pay them to help me get the people out if the 
levee breaks.” 

“Yes, sir, Boss. But I lows dey ain’t gwine ax pay to 
holp foks in trouble.” 

“T know they are good fellows, but anyway you tell 
them.” Dawn thought for a minute about the moss-men 
who poled their flats into the flooded swamps among snakes 
and alligators to gather the moss that streamed from the 
swamp trees. 

“‘They’ll know how to handle their boats,” he said, and 
turned a flash light on his map of Mississippi to study the 
country that lay between the swelling Yazoo and the burst- 
ing Black, with the Mississippi on its west. 

“‘A sea, that’s what it is going to be. A sea full of towns 
and plantations and refugeés. I’ve got to get a bunch of 
boats together.” 

It is bad when a levee breaks. Worse, when it breaks at 


lanterns and cast off moorings. The boats 
floated over the top of the bayou banks, 
and Dawn was off, leading through the 
overflow to get the people out. 

It was raining but each boat had been 
provided with a box in the bow to keep its 
lantern dry, and before daylight many a 
trapped man had seen a light stealing over 
the black water and with a glad hallo 
hailed the rescuers to the tree he clung to. 
And many a woman from roof or balcony 
had lowered her children into the strong 
arms stretched up to save them. 


Wits every landmark lost and only 
his compass to guide him, Dawn 

led his little flotilla back and forth getting 

the people out to the levee where Red 

Cross and Salvation Army took them in 

charge. All that night and all the next 

day then Dawn sent his worn-out men 

ashore and called for volunteers to man 

the oars. He was lining up his new men 

and drinking coffee when a young reporter 

caught him by the shoulder and said: 

“They say you’ve saved a lot of people.” 

“T hope to tell you.” 

“It’s hard work and dangerous. I guess you 

are getting pretty well paid, aren’t you?” 

“Paid,” Dawn said, and gave the cup to the 

next man in waiting. 

“Yes, paid. You’ve got the only bunch of 

boats on the water. You ought to clean up a 

pretty nice pot of money.” 

“Gosh, no!” 

““Well—why not?” 

“T’m a River Fighter—volunteer.” 

“You mean you are working day and night 

like this for—no money?” 

“T don’t want money,” Dawn told him. “I 

want boats—ten times as many as I have now. 

All right, boys! Light your lanterns.” 

The young reporter stood. watching the boats 

get under way, then suddenly shouted: 

“Could you use a hundred boats?” 

“T hope to tell you.” 

““My paper will send out a call in its morning 
issue.” 

The newspaper sent out the call that was heard on the 
Gulf Coast two hundred miles away and up from that 
Coast, brought by a special train, came a hundred fishermen 
with their boats. By the time they got there the cotton 
country had become the sea Dawn had foreseen and the 
River was up with the biggest flood in history. 

Dawn had always been a great fellow to organize, never 
got excited and bawled orders, but now in this swirling fight 
with flood and death all Dawn could do was to load his boats 
with refugeés and send them to the nearest camp. The only 
order he gave was: 

“Get back as quick as you can, Boys.” 

The fishermen did not know Dawn’s name but they found 
out that he was feeding on whatever he could get to eat and 
sleeping in his slicker, so they called him “The fellow in 
the flood,” and stuck to him. 

The rain kept pouring down and the River kept rising. 
Before the boats could get all the people out of one over- 
flow another crevasse would occur. A thousand square miles 
were under water, then two thousand, then Dawn lost count. 
Lifting in the living, numb from exposure. Lifting in the 
dead, adrift in the sullen waters, and always the flood, murky, 
moving on. Days and nights ran together driven into one by 
the desperate fight, then the River crested at Vicksburgh, 
burst through Mounds levee and flooded the city of Green- 
ville. As the boats nosed their way into the heart of the 
town, one fisherman hailed to another: 

“Keep driving south’ard; we'll get back to the Gulf!” 

“Suits me! I’d be jolly glad to get going on honest 
water.” , 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Honest water!” Dawn wondered. ‘‘Was there anywhere 
in the world water that did not steal and kill as this ugly 
cold stuff did?” 


| Bye before they got to the Gulf the fight and the rains 
crossed over into Arkansas, and Dawn was promoted to 
greater floods and larger numbers of refugees. 

As Dawn stamped up the steps at Headquarters a cam- 
era-man standing in the porch eyed his dripping slicker: 

“Want something?” 

“T hope to tell you. Got to have a map of this Arkansas 
country.” 

“T say! So it’s you they are calling ‘That fellow in the 
flood.’ Look pleasant! Your picture ought to be in all the 
papers.” 

Dawn dodged. 

“Don’t want my picture in the papers. What I want is 
a map.” 

“All right,” said the young reporter, “I have a map in 
my pocket that I’ll trade to you for copy. Now then—you 
have rescued the Mississippi refugees and you are starting 
in to rescue the Arkansas refugees, and when that’s done 
you are going on with the flood and begin rescue work in 
Louisiana——” 

“Not so you can tell it. When this flood gets down to 
Louisiana it will go up against levees that will show it where to 
headin. Just you wait till it bucks L’Argent and Poydras.” 

The reporter said: 

“They are planning to blow up Poydras.’ 

“Blow up Poydras!” 

“They’ve got to let the water out to save the city of 
New Orleans, and the only way to do it is to blow up Poy- 
dras.” 

Dawn took off his dripping hat and slapped it against 
his boot-leg. Blow up Poydras! Big, brave old Poycras! 

“Look here,” he said, ‘“‘they can’t do that. Delhi built 
Poydras. Silver and I and a thousand other men helped 
him to do it. And we made that old Scout strong enough to 
stand anything the River could bring against it.” 

“Tt has stood all right.” 

“Bully for Poydras!” 

“Not so bully for New Orleans. That big levee has 
held back such a wall of water that the city is about to go 
under. Unless the River begins to fall the only way to save 
the city will be to blow up Poydras.”’ 

“Gosh, no! If they blow up Poydras the whole parish of 
St. Bernard will go under water.” 


’ 


“Yes; but Bernard is a trapping country, and the city 
has agreed to pay the trappers for their losses.” 

“T’m here to tell you—if they blow up Poydras it is 
going to be a black day for Louisiana.” 

Dawn whipped the map under his slicker and went back 
to the flood. 

“It is going to hurt Delhi if they do blow up Poydras. 
It is going to hurt Delhi like the mischief! Yes, and it is 
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gcing to hurt Silver, too! 


"TEN thousand square miles were under water now and 

boats of all kinds had gathered to join in the rescue of 
refugees. Dawn went to work with the Coast Guardsmen. 
Gallant fellows those Coast Guardsmen with their white caps 
a-cock! Dawn’s heart went out to them when they shot 
their life-boats through roaring crevasses and went singing on 
their way to get the people out. But though his smile was 
always ready, Dawn’s heart was sick. They might do it. 
This was by far the worst flood Louisiana had ever known. 
The engineers might be forced to blow up Poydras to save the 
city. And as he led on over the murky water, under the 
sullen clouds Dawn kept thinking, thinking of the Lig brave 
levee that he and Silver and Delhi had made so strong. 
Great Poydras that they loved as their very own. 

“T don’t believe they will do it. I don’t believe that 
any engineer alive would have the heart to blow up that 
bully old Scout.” 

But every time the boats went in with a load of refugees, 
Dawn went along to ask: 

“What about Poydras?”’ 

The first answer was: 

‘They are still hoping the River will begin to fall.” 

The next answer was: 

‘River still rising and the stage at New Orlears is above 

Then day by day the answers came, harder and harder for 
Dawn to bear: 

“Oh, yes; they are going to blow up Poydras.”’ 

“‘They’ve begun drilling to put in the charge.” 

‘*Set off one charge but the levee stood unshaken.” 

(‘Brave old Scout!’’) 

““They are doubling the charge.” 

(“‘Poydras! Poydras!”’) 

And then the news: 

“The roar of the water going through Poydras can be 
heard two miles away.” 

Dawn went to Parker: 
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Dawn led his little flotilla back and forth, getting the people out to the levee 
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“T’ve got to find Delhi and Silver,” he said. ‘Do you 
know where they are?” 

‘They are on Bayou Des Glaises,” the Flood Dictator 
told him. ‘They are trying to hold Big Bend. If that levee 
goes I shall order the evacuation of the parish.” 

Dawn knew that Parker had organized motor-cades that 
he sent in to the doomed districts to bring the people out 
before the water got there. It was a good plan, but Dawn was 
not thinking about that now. All he wanted to do was to 
find Delhi and Silver and stick to them while the River 
roared through Poydras. He took possession of a little 
power-boat that was too small for rescue work, and started. 
The boat was too small for use on the River, but Dawn had 
lived in the flood so long that he had begun to feel as if he 
could walk on water and that any kind of a boat would do. 

He had been puttering along under a pouring rain for 
hours when his bit of a boat stopped, staggered back, swept 
away from the levee, swung half around and then shot ahead, 
bows on. Dawn dropped the bailing bucket and grabbed the 
wheel with both hands. 

““Wheel can’t hold her. This current’s going through a 
crevasse. Thing to do is to get my boots off.” 

But his boots were wet and the buckskin lacings were 
knotted tight. The boat sped faster, faster. A sound of 
rushing water filled the air. 

“Oh, if I hadn’t lost my knife.” 

That bit of a boat had not been built to shoot crevasses. 
The current drove it into the boiling water, and the boiling 
water turned it upside-down. 

And Dawn could not walk on water. Down he went like 
a brick and up he came catching at air. He struck out 
cesperately to escape the current, but his boots were loaded 
with water and down he went again. When his head got 
above water again Dawn knew that if he did not keep it 
up this time it would go down to stay down. He fought for 
all he was worth, beating hard with his hands, trying to 
shove with his loaded feet. 

One boot struck something, a sandbag perhaps. Dawn 
pushed against it and drove himself clear of the current. 
The water was not so swift now and he kept lunging, plung- 
ing forward, his boot-toe touching bottom every now and 
then. Sometimes under overflows there are bits of high- 
ground where a man may stand shoulder-deep and get his 
breath, but the time Dawn’s toe was touching, the water 
was going over his ears; he could only shove and plunge 
forward. So he went on, sometimes under water, sometimes 

(Continued on page 41) 















































“Victory perches 
on the banner of 
the man who will 
not be outgamed!”’ 


IGHT! Life is like the game of baseball. You're 

not beaten till the last out! And victory perches 

on the banner of the man who won’t be outgamed!”’ 

Rodney Graham extended his right arm, fist 

clenched, in a dramatic gesture taught him by Professor 

Pitkin in his debating class. As he did so he stared at him- 

self hard in the full-length mirror and held the pose a good 
moment, studying his likeness with growing satisfaction. 

““Boy—if I say it myself—I’ve sure worked up some 
original oration!” he declared, “‘And, with my delivery, | 
ought to stand a good chance to take the silver cup the 
school’s awarding for the best oration written and presented 
by a student!” 

At this instant there was a rap on the door and Jei 
Hale, star shortstop of the Crosby College baseball team, 
stuck his head in. 

“Come on, Rod! Snap out of it! What you trying to 
do—act Hamlet?” 

Rodney wheeled about, face flushing. 

“Not quite,” he grinned, “I was just brushing up on 
my orating.” 

“Well, you’d better be brushing up on your fielding,” 


Until the 
Last Out 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


reproved Jed, “if you want to get on the team as a regular.’ 

Rodney smiled, ruefully. “I’m afraid all I’m cut out 
for is a substitute.” 

“Begins to look that way,” Jed agreed. “You’re a good 
hitter, too. I can’t figure out why Coach Newell doesn’t 
use you more.” 

“‘Guess he thinks you fellows can lose just as easily with- 
out me,” kidded Rodney. 

““Now don’t be rubbing it in,” begged Jed. ‘We're not 
proud of our record so far—one victory and five defeats. 
Guess ours is the worst team that’s ever represented Crosby!” 

‘Either that or the teams you’ve played have been better,” 
said Rodney. ‘You know what I feel is wrong?” 

“No, but you might as well have your say. Everyone 
else has!” 

Crosby’s substitute infielder nodded soberly. 

“What you fellows lack is fight!” 

“‘Aw, get out!” 

“Fact! You’ve got the defeat complex now. You ex- 
pect it. I can tell. I haven’t been sitting on the bench from 
one game’s end to the next without getting wise to a few 
things. You guys are licked before you start. And if J was 
in there——” 

Jed looked his amusement. “I suppose you’d be a Babe 
Ruth, Eddie Collins, and Walter Johnson all rolled into one?” 

“No, but I wouldn’t curl up like you fellows are doing 
when the other team gets a few runs ahead. I wouldn’t give 
up till the last man was out!” 

There was a sting in his chum’s reprimand and Crosby’s 
shortstop stiffened in self-defense. 

“Who said we gave up? We're in there trying 
all the time. Better not let the rest of the gang 
hear you make any cracks like this. They don’t 
come so good from a substitutel”’ 

“Can’t help it!” Rodney retorted, feelingly. 
“Tt’s only what the Coach should have been tell- 
ing you weeks ago. Why he doesn’t is beyond 
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me. Maybe he’s given you up as a bad job. But you 
fellows have more stuff than you realize. If you could just 
get pepped up about it once you might surprise yourselves.” 

Jed shook his head. 

“We're just in for an off year, old man. Every school 
has ’em once and awhile. I think the Coach is building for 
next season now. No use of his getting all worked up and 
trying to kid us along.” 

“T don’t agree with you,’ 
Coach, either, if that’s his idea.” 

“Well, then why don’t you jump Coach about it?” 
suggested Jed, dryly. “Come on! You going to practice 
or aren’t you?” 

Crosby’s substitute infielder reached for his cap. 


? 


rejoined Rodney, “‘or the 


OACH NEWELL was a quiet little man who knew his 
baseball, but who had little to say. His word was 
respected by members of his teams, although there was no 
record of a nine’s ever taking the diamond to “do or die” 
because of anything Coach Newell might have said. The 
coach was too much the professor to indulge in peppy appeals. 
It was his idea that such urgings should come from the 
student body through their cheering. His nearest approach 
to an outburst came in last season’s big game against 
Finley when Crosby got three men on in the eighth with the 
score 5 to 2, their opponents leading, and only one out. 
At this moment Coach Newell rose from the bench, paced 
up and down and exhorted, “Do your best, boys!” The 
plea was well meant but it failed to fire the team with the 
spirit needed to make the most of its opportunity, Finley 
winning the game, 5 to 3, and 
Crosby putting on a shade 
deeper mourning, for it had been 
four seasons now since a Black- 
and-Gold baseball, team had tri- 
umphed over its sttunchest rival. 
“My, my! I wish we might 
have defeated them!” the coach 
was-heard to remark after the 
game. “But perhapsnext year——’ 
\ And now it was next year and 


As the ball disappeared over the 
center-field fence, four runners scam- 
pered around the bases 


: rg 


Crosby’s chances of defeating F'in- 
ley were slimmer than the prover- 
bial snowball, for Finley possessed 
one of the greatest baseball nines 
in their athletic history. 

“We'll murder Crosby when we play her!” Finley rooters 
declared with great and justifiable cockiness. 

“Too bad Crosby occupies the big-game place on our 
schedule,” complained one rabid fan. ‘“‘We’ve outgrown 
them on the diamond, and it’s no longer any contest. No 
sport in beating a set-up!” 

“You're right!” another agreed. “I think something 
should be done about it. We ‘studes’ ought to get out a 
petition to have our baseball relations with Crosby severed 
after this season and sign up Great Western in their place. 
Great Western usually has teams of championship caliber, 
and if we could beat them, we’d have a claim to real honors!” 

Such protests, growing in volume as the season progressed, 
finally reached the stage of open agitation. Crosby’s pitiful 
showing in the face of Finley’s undefeated record but added 
to the lamentation of Finley supporters, that their great 
nine should be forced to close the season against such 4 
weak opponent. 

“Game With Crosby to be a Walk-Away,” newspaper 
headlines read, ‘‘General Regret Felt Over Rivals’ Poor 
Team. Rumored Severing of Connections Next Season 
and Scheduling of Outstanding Nine. Proper Schedule This 
Year Might Have Brought Finley Intersectional Cham- 
pionship!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Crosby supporters, reading such statements, could only 

swallow their pride and /ake it. There were some who even 
sympathized with Finley’s predicament. 
“So outspoken was the comment that the matter finally 
impressed the faculties, and the athletic board of Finley 
went into session, adjourning only after a letter had been 
dictated to Crosby’s Faculty Manager of Athletics. 

“T’yve been expecting something like this,” Faculty 
Manager Bronson declared when the letter was received, 
as he passed it on to Coach Newell. ‘‘What’ll we do 
about it?” 

“Well, upon my word! Upon my word!” the professorial 
coach exclaimed as he read and re-read the communication. 
“J would call this unusual. Very unusual!” 

“But what will we do about it?” the Faculty Manager 
insisted. 

“T think,” decided the mild-mannered Coach, with a 
vlint in his eye, “‘that it ought to be put up to the team to 
decide!” 

‘A good idea!” the Faculty Manager approved. 

And Coach Newell pocketed the letter. 


HAT blue Monday night, as members of the Crosby 

baseball team gathered glumly in the Field House to 
point for the coming game with Finley, a surprise awaited 
them in the presence of Coach Newell, who clutched an 
envelope in his hand and indicated that he had something 
of importance to say. 

“Team,” began the Coach, ‘‘this, as you know, has been 
the most disastrous season a Crosby nine has ever ex- 
perienced. A great share of the fault, I feel, lies with me.” 

“No, no!” came an involuntary protest. 

“T’ve had my shortcomings,” the coach continued, ‘and 
it’s only right that I should share responsibility with you. 
I might say, however, that I had hoped for a much better 
showing on your part. Individually you seem the equal of 
many teams which have fared well. Collectively you have 
seemed to lack a certain something, a something which all 
teams must have to triumph.” 

The players glanced at one another wonderingly. At 
what was Coach driving? 

“T’m not going to say what I think that 
something is,”’ went on the Coach in his 
quiet way, “because I think that each of 
you know and, if anything’s to be done 
about it, you’re the ones to do it. I am 
going to read you, however, a letter 


which has been received from Finley’s 
Athletic Board concerning our scheduled 
game, Saturday, and leave it to you what 
action we shall take.” 

With this, Coach Newell referred to the letter as the 
squad looked on, frankly curious and a bit perplexed. 

“Faculty Athletic Manager, Crosby College. Dear Mr. 
Bronson: It is only after the most careful deliberation that 
we beg to approach you on a matter which, we hope, you and 
your college will accept in the spirit intended. 

““*No doubt you realize how infrequently in the athletic 
history of a college there is developed a team of outstand- 
ing merit, deserving of a chance to test its strength with 
the country’s best——’” 

“Oh, ho!” gasped a member of the squad, nodding at 
team-mates knowingly. 

“This season,’”’ the Coach continued reading, “ ‘we at Fin- 
ley believe we have one of those great teams. Unfortunately, 
you at Crosby have, at the same time, experienced a year 
of reverses. This development simply means that next 
Saturday’s game would be played as a formality, with the 
victor never in doubt.’” 

“Well, I like that!” cried first baseman Dave Brandt, team 
captain. “‘They’ve got a crust!” 

“Nevertheless, it’s a fact,” replied the Coach. “We may 
as well face the situation squarely. Now here is the request 
Finley is making.” He once more read the letter. “ ‘Next 
Saturday it so happens that Great Western College, claimant 
of the Intercollegiate Championship, has an open date on 
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her schedule and could play us were we free to meet her.’” 

The Crosby baseball squad was, by this time, much 
affected. Some faces registered indignation; others ap- 
peared disconsolate; still others looked shocked and un- 
decided. 

“*From the foregoing the purpose of this letter is apparent. 
We are writing to ask if, by a gesture of exceeding sports- 
manship, Crosby would be so good 
as to declare it a base-ball season, 
waiving the game scheduled with 
us, thus releasing our team to con- 
test for honors with Great West- 
ern?’” Coach Newell here con- 
cluded, folding the letterhead as he 
explained. ‘This, team, is the pro- 
posal that is being made you with 
the urgent request that we give 
our answer within twenty-four hours. 
For your information, a scheduled 
game is as inviolate of breaking as 
a contract, and Finley College is 
legally and honorably bound to 
play us unless we agree to a can- 
cellation. While I sympathize with 
Finley’s extraordinary request, I feel thet such decision must 
rest entirely with you fellows. So let’s hear from you. 
What shall we do about this?” 


A MOMENT of painful silence followed. The players 

studied one another. Unconsciously, almost, team 
members found themselves turning toward their captain, 
Dave Brandt. And Dave, fumbling with his first baseman’s 
glove, finally stammered a reply. 

“Well, Coach, I—er—of course—that is—it made me 
sore at first. But I can see where Finley would want to go 
out after bigger fry this year. We’ve been playing in tough 
luck, and it wouldn’t be any feather in Finley’s cap to 
beat us.” 

“Then you’re in favor of us dropping the game?” asked 
the Coach, eyeing Dave intently. 

Crosby’s team captain looked about athis fellow players 

as if he scarcely knew what to do. 

‘““Y-e-s,” he replied, with obvious reluctance. “If 
that letter is published so that everyone’ll know 
Finley’s requested the cancellation and won’t be 
saying we backed out of the game.” 

“T think that can be arranged,” said Coach New- 
ell. ‘‘Rest of you fellows feel the same way? Shall 
we call off the game?” 

“Might as well, I guess,” consented shortshop Jed 
Hale. ‘‘No sense in taking a sure drubbing with 












Finley having a 
chance to meet 
Great Western. I 
only wish we 
were in their 
shoes.” 

“Coach New- 
ell!” sounded a 
voice with star- 
tling suddenness. 

Team members 
turned about to 
stare at the 
speaker. 

“Mr. Graham!” reco-nized the Coach. 

“T’m only a sub, sir,”’ said Rodney. “But I object to this 
letting Finley get out of the game with us. They’ve got 
a fine team all right. Just the same, if we were in their 
shoes, as Jed says, I can’t see us asking Finley to cancel this 
game so we would play some one else. No, sir! We'd go 
through with the game no matter how poor their team was!” 

“‘T presume we would,” Coach Newell nodded. ‘But that 
doesn’t alter the fact that Finley has asked to be released.” 

“Listen, you fellows!” appealed the substitute, im- 
passioned. ‘‘You’ve been defeated plenty this year. You 
afraid of getting beaten orce more? Just because Finley’s 
our toughest rival shouldn’t cut any cake. I’dbe all the 
more anxious to play her. If you could put over a win on 
her—think what an upset! Finley would never get over 
having her best team defeated by our worst! And doesn’t it 
make you peeved, now you think it over, at Finley’s brass in 
wanting us to step aside for them? Why, say, that would 
make me want to fight ’em to the last out! Where’s your 
old Crosby spirit? I move we send word back to Finley that 
we expect to meet them as scheduled on our diamond, 
and for them to look out for a real battle!” 

“But that would be a joke!” protested Captain Brandt, 
face flushing. ‘‘We couldn’t give those guys a real battle!” 

“Who says we couldn’t?” blazed Rodney, now greatly 
upwrought. “Since when are Crosby teams admitting 
defeat before they even start to play? You fellows can’t 
seem to see it, but Crosby’s honor is at stake in this game. 
What are the fellows who’ve played on other Crosby teams 
going to think if they find we’ve laid down on them? We’ve 
got to play Finley Saturday, whether Finley wants to play 
us or not, and if we’re beaten we’ve got to go down fighting! 
It’s the only way we can save our faces before our college! 
I say let the newspapers have this letter! Let every one 
know that Finley thinks herself too good for us! Let ’em 
know we’ve refused to oblige ’em, that we’re insisting the 
game be played. Finley will be wild, of course, but who 
cares?” 

“‘That’s the stuff!” 

“Rod’s got the right idea!” 

Sentiment, a moment before wavering and uncertain, had 
now become crystallized in a sudden surge of feeling. The 
substitute infielder’s great earnestness and oratorical power 
had stiffened spines as well as resolutions. 

“Play the game!” they cried. ‘Tell Finley we’re sorry, 
but if they don’t want to play us, not to schedule us for 
next year!” 

And Coach Newell, the suggestion of a smile crossing his 
face, again pocketed the letter. 


ATER that afternoon, following practice, the Coach ac- 
cidentally—on purpose—fell in alongside one Rodney 
Graham as the substitute infielder was hurrying to his room. 
“Slow down, Rodney!” the Coach invited. “I didn’t 
order any jogging off the field!” 

Rodney grinned and matched his pace to that of the 
Coach. 

“Sorry,” he apologized. “I was hurrying back to get in 
some licks at my oration before dinner. The fellows kick 
about my delivering it later in the 
evening. You see my voice carries 
considerably and their transoms are 
usually open.” 

“T see!” smiled Coach Newell. 
‘Strikes me, though, as a capital way 
to collect old shoes and books.” 

“You should see the collection I al- 
ready have!” Rodney rejoined a bit 
ruefully. “But I’ve got to keep at it. 
The contest is next Saturday night 
and I——” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


What School Is Best? 


HUNDRED and fifty years ago Samuel Phillips of 

Andover, Massachusetts, and his brother John 

Phillips, who lived across the State line at 

Exeter, New Hampshire, decided to start a couple 

of good schools for boys. They gave several hundred acres 

of land that they owned in the two States, and several 

thousand dollars besides, as an endowment for the purpose. 

On April 30, 1778, the Phillips School, that later became 

Phillips Academy, was started at Andover, with thirteen 

students. Five years later, the Phillips Exeter Academy 
was opened at Exeter. 

To-day those two schools, usually known as Phillips- 
Andover dnd Phillips-Exeter, have something like 700 stu- 
dents apiece, with endowments that run to millions of 
dollars, and scholarships, prizes, memorial buildings, alumni 
associations, traditions and country-wide reputations like 
famous colleges. During the first hundred years of its 
existence, Phillips-Exeter alumni included eight United 
States Senators, twelve Governors of’ States, nine college 
presidents, seven Cabinet ministers, and so on through a list 


of prominent men, that would run for pages. Last year, 
Phillips-Andover students came from forty-three different 
States and Territories, and from a dozen foreign countries. 

Since those two well-known Eastern academies were 
founded, hundreds of other big private schools have grown 
up all over the country. Many of them have big endow- 
ments. The Tome School, on the Susquehanna River 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore, started as a boarding- 
school in 1902, with buildings and equipment that alone cost 
more than a million and a half dollars. Boys come from all 
over the country to such institutions, just as they do to the 
older academies. The list of home cities of the four hun- 
dred and more boys who attend the Hill School, for example, 
at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, reads like a column from a 
geography—Clinton, Iowa; Toledo, Ohio; Augusta, Georgia; 
Los Angeles, California; Fall River, Massachusetts; Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 

That is exactly the order in which they appear in last 
year’s catalog, and on any other page of the student-body 
enrollment you get the same result—Houston, Texas; 
Brooklyn, New York; Dallas, Texas; Detroit, Michigan; 
West Orange, New Jersey; Van Wert, Ohio; Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania; Great Neck, New York; Rye, New York; 
Winnetka, Illinois; Waldoboro, Maine. 

If you have read the articles about schools that preceded 
this one, you may wonder why these schools have come into 
existence and grown so great and prosperous. It would 
seem, at first glance, as though the big public high schools, 
with classical or technical courses, and the small private 
schools to take care of the unusual students that would not 


IV. The Big Private Schools 
By Myron M. Stearns 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 





6 ber~~ is the fourth article of a series of five by 
Myron M. Stearns. In previous issues High 
Schools, Technical High Schools and Small Private 
Schools were discussed. Next month Mr. Stearns 
will write about Military Academies. 


Readers will find this series as interesting and 
instructive as the previous series, ‘What Kind of 
College is Best” and “‘How to Earn a Living.” 


—The Editors. 











fit into them satisfactorily, would be all that were necessary. 

There are three things, however, that public schools can- 
not usually give, even to normal, intelligent, well-developed 
boys who would ordinarily do well enough in regular high- 
school courses. The first is the advantage of exceptionally 
fine teaching and environment, that can only be had, ordi- 
narily, with the expenditure of more money than public 
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schools can afford to spend. For boys who, by inheritance, 
have the qualities of leadership in them, and whose parents 
can afford to pay for the best schooling there is, the big 
endowed private schools offer opportunities that public 
schools cannot. 


HE second is the advantage, that some boys need, of a 
school instead of a home environment. 

You may be acquainted with some such boys. One, per- 
haps, is an only son who is so idolized by his father and 
mother that they give him too much of a good time; he is in 
danger of. being spoiled and becoming an intolerable snob 
in the process. Another may be the son of a wealthy father 
and mother who are both dead, so that while he can afford 
the best school available, there is no real home that he can 
go to in place of it. There are still other boys whose parents 
have separated, or who have so much disagreement that the 
home is continually in a state of upheaval, so that both 
father and mother feel that their boys are better off in a 
good boarding-school. 





(Above left) Alumni Chapel, the Hill School, Potts- 

town, Pa. (Above) Carillon Tower War Memorial, 

Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. (Left) 
The Tower, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Third, the big endowed private schools take on 
a certain quality that famous colleges have. They 
acquire traditions that incoming generations of 
scholars have to live up to. The whole force of 
the school community is behind these traditions. 

Let’s suppose that Andrew Hubbard, whose 
father lives in a Mississippi Valley city, is given 
his way a good deal by an invalid mother. His 
father decides he needs the companionship of 
other boys, and the sort of training that he will 
get in a big private school. Besides, Mr. Hubbard 
thinks it will be a good thing for Andrew to go to 

(Continued on page 46) ° 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Caprice in the Air 


1 


By Russell Gordon Carter 





APRICE was giving trouble again. 

Tom Lake, student-pilot at Baker Field, stepped 

back from the propeller of the little monoplane and 

mopped the perspiration from his face. His arms and 

shoulders ached, and his temper was near the ragged edge. He 

glared at the plane, so trim, so graceful, yet so unwilling to leave 
the ground. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Lake? Won’t she spin?” 

Tom’s blue eyes flashed as they met those of Lieutenant Haw- 
thorne, his instructor. The lieutenant’s eyes were dark brown, 
and they had a way of laughing when the rest of his face was 
quiet. They were laughing now, and their soft, twinkling lights 
caused the remaining shred of Tom’s patience to snap. 

“T’ve swung that propeller down until my arms are sore!’’ he 
burst forth, again glaring at the plane. “Caprice! That’s the 
proper name for her, I’ll tell the world! S C 1097 doesn’t suit her 
at all! Caprice! That’s what I christened her the first day I 
took her up, when she almost got herself into a nosedive and for 
absolutely no good reason! Since then—but, oh, well, what's 
the use telling all the trouble I’ve had with her? Honest, lieu- 
tenant, I’m beginning to think there’s some hoodoo attached to 
that plane! Can’t I have another?” 

Lieutenant Hawthorne smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Caprice, eh? Well, any plane’s apt to be capricious till she finds 
her master. Don’t worry, Lake, and forget that business of hoo- 
doos! You’ve got a good little ship. Of course, if you can’t 
get it off the ground—” He left the thought uncompleted and, 
turning with hands in pockets, took a few steps toward his own 
machine, a big double-seated biplane resting like a gigantic silver 
white bird on the hard ground in front of one of the hangars. 

Tom bit his lips. He was ashamed of himself for having lost 
his temper, the more so for having lost it in front of his instructor, 
the man whose word would decide whether or not he was qualified 
to serve as a registered pilot. He liked Hawthorne and admired 
him tremendously for his record, but—‘‘Of course, if you can’t 
get it off the ground——” 

A flood of color came into Tom’s face. What had the lieutenant 
meant to say or imply? Tom was not sure. He knew only that 
the words were a challenge. 

“All right!” .he muttered. “I'll get the ship up if it’s the last 
thing I do in this world!” 

He grasped the propeller again; then he let go abruptly, strode 
to the.cockpit and opened the throttle a very little. There, that 
ought to help Caprice to make up her fickle mind! Seizing the 
blade once more, he whirled it downward with so much energy 
that he missed his footing and fell. A roar burst from the engine 
and at the same instant Caprice, with her throttle slightly open, 
started to taxi down the field. 

Tom scrambled to his feet and raced after the plane. He 
reached the cockpit and thrust forth his hand, intending to 
close the throttle; but just as his fingers touched it, Caprice did 
one of those things to which the student-pilot so strenuously 
objected. Her wheels struck a slight rut, and being a light plane, 
she bounded unexpectedly upward and to one side. Tom’s fingers, 
on the throttle, did just the opposite of what he had intended. 
Instead of closing it, they opened it wider! Her motor picked 
up quickly with a loud roar! 

Caprice shot swiftly forward,ther motor roaring as if in gloating 
triumph. Tom ran at top speed, but in two seconds the plane was 


4 score of yards ahead of him and increasing its speed with each’ 


passing instant. It was of no use. He never could catch it now! 
He stopped running and stood with hands at his sides, helpless, 
angry and a bit frightened. In a few seconds the plane would 
nose downward, wreck itselfi—and it would be his fault! 
But Caprice seemed to have other ideas. She was some two 
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Illustrated by Seymour Ball 





Tom let his body slide over the edge until he was hanging with 
his hands 


hundred yards away now, leaping in long bounds over the brown 
earth, each bound a little longer than the preceding one. 

Suddenly Tom felt his scalp prickle all over, and his knees 
began to waver. The little plane was in the air! In the air and 
rising! He gazed at it almost in disbelief, his eyes wide, his mouth 
agape. Up, up it climbed in a wide bank, quite as if a pilot were 
in the cockpit, with a sure hand on the control stick! 

“Well, Lake you got her off the ground, didn’t you?” 

Tom turned and looked with a blank expression at Lieutenant 
Hawthorne, Hawthorne with eyes squinting towards the sky, 
his lips twitching slightly as he watched the plane growing smaller 
and smaller. 

“Lieutenant!” he gasped. ‘‘I—I opened the throttle a little! 
Just a little! Then—then I tried to close it—but she hit a bump 
and $s 

“‘Nobody’s blaming you, Lake. It was an accident. I saw it. 
I saw the same thing happen once on Mather Field. We’ve lost 
a perfectly good plane, that’s all. Pretty soon we'll see a beautiful 
nosedive, and then there’ll be more junk for the junkman.” 

How could the lieutenant be so calm about it! Tom was 
trembling violently. He felt dazed, shaken to the very depths 
of him! “We've lost a perfectly good plane—a beautiful nosedive 
—more junk for the junkman.” And it was his fault! 

But oddly enough, Caprice, alone in the air, seemed to have 
no intention of going into a nosedive. She was flying westward 
now, on an even keel, right into the face of the setting sun. Tom 
watched her as if spellbound, only vaguely aware of others who 
had joined the group—pilots, mechanics, ground workers. And 
he was only vaguely aware of voices, comments, snatches of con- 
versation: 

“She'll maybe fly like that for five minutes—” 

“The one at Mather Field was up seven—” 

““My guess is she’ll pass right over Chicago!” 

“Chicago?” 

“Sure, why not? It’s only five miles off, and due west—” 

Tom saw Lieutenant Hawthorne turn sharply toward the last 
speaker. At the same time he himself felt something like a violent 
shock that brought little beads of cold perspiration out upon his 
forehead. Chicago! The plane couldn’t fly like that forever! 
Suppose it should fall into one of the crowded canyons of the big 
city! For several seconds Tom’s heart seemed to stop beating. 
A horrible picture rose before his eyes—a mass of smoking wreck- 
age, mangled bodies, ambulances with bells clanging! A scene 
for which he would be indirectly responsible! 





E WHIRLED and seized the pilot’s arm. “Lieutenant! 
If she nosedives over the city—if—if she comes down in a 
crowded street! Can’t we do something? Can’t we go up and—”’ 

He paused, suddenly aware that Hawthorne understood! 
His own thoughts were clearly reflected in the lieutenant’s eyes! 

“ Are you game for it, Lake?” 

“Yes!” Tom shot the word from between trembling lips. 

“All right, come on.”” And Hawthorne ran to his plane, shout- 
ing to the ground workers to lend a hand. 

A few moments later the big biplane was taxiing down the field, 
Tom in the front seat, where some six weeks earlier he had taken 
his first lesson in flying, Hawthorne in the seat in the rear, manipu- 
lating the controls. A bound upward, the soft caress of rubber- 
shod wheels, a second bound, then a third, and they were in the 
air banking to the left, climbing at a sharp angle. 

Tom pressed his helmet down snugly on his head and adjusted 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Man in the Slouch Hat 


ITHOUT apparent cause Harry Templeton 

awakened from deep, dreamless sleep. There 

had been no series of stages to his return to 

consciousness; one moment he slept, the next 
he was wide eyed and alert. Even so he did not move; it 
seemed he could not. Taut as a coiled spring he lay as he 
had awakened, prone on his back, staring into the pitchy 
darkness overhead with eyes that saw a void of nothingness 
as must a blind man. Harry could hear the regular breath- 
ing of his chum, Philip Sass who, rolled in his blankets, slept 
but a few feet away 
near the side wall of the 
tent, but other than this 
and the occasional croak 
of a frog or the chirp of 
a cricket, no sound dis- 
turbed the stillness of 
the night. 

Suddenly the tent 
was illumed. then just 
as suddenly, dark again. 
The unexpectedness of 
it hurt Harry’s staring 
eyes and his racing 
brain conjured any num- 
ber of possible causes— 
search light somewhere; 
the sudden swing of 
powerful automobile 
headlights. 

Ah! Harry grinned 
into the darkness and 
with muscles relaxed 
eased into the warm 
snugness of his blankets 
again as the unmistak- 
able roll of far away 
thunder echoed through 
the night. Vaguely he 
wondered what ailed 
him that his nerves 
should ‘stand him on 
end” over the approach 
of an ordinary storm. 

Sleep had almost 
claimed him again when 
he was mentally prodded 
by the thought that 
should a storm break, 
to stand the pull and 
strain of the wind, the tent ropes should be tightened. De- 
ciding he could do the job without assistance, Harry did 
not waken his chum but slipped into his boots and was 
about to step from the tent when he saw something without 
that caused him to quickly close the opening to a mere slit. 
He peered out a long moment then suddenly dropped to 
hands and knees and cautiously groped his way back to Phil’s 
side. He shook him, gently at first, then with greater in- 
sistence at the same time whispering hoarsely: 

“Sh—h—h— Phil, it’s me, Harry, .sh—h—h— don’t 
make a sound old man! Are you awake? Do you hear me?” 

“Uh-huh,” sleepily assented Phil, “‘what’s-the-matter, 
is-it-morning?”’ 

““Sh—h—h—” admonished Harry, ‘‘not so loud, some- 
body’s in the house!” 

“What?” Philip was wide awake on the instant. 

“Yes, the lights are going on and off in the kitchen. 
What’li we do?” 

Harry Templeton and Philip Sass, classmates and neigh- 
bors, had planned to celebrate their successful graduation 
from high school with a camping trip which was to have 
started the very first day of vacation. It had, however, 
been delayed by one thing and another and the lads, not to 
be cheated out of any possible time that might be spent 
under canvas, had staked their “‘A” tent in the spacious old- 
shaded yard in the rear of Harry’s home. And when their 
camp fire glowed cheerfully in the dusk and whippoorwills 
blended their plaintive calls with the gurgling of a tiny 
stream close by, the effect was not unlike an honest-to-good- 
ness camp, yet both knew it was a tame substitute for the 
real thing. However, it gave them their nights in the open 
and some practice, as well, in camp duties which, as Philip 
put it, might give them a bit of the look of old timers when 
they did get to the mountains. 

“T’ll bet you were dreaming,” chuckled Phil after he and 
Harry had peered out into the darkness for fully two minutes 
without seeing a thing other than the oft repeated flares of 







“Well of all things!” muttered Philip as he stared 
at the queer pair 
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the approaching storm, “or else,”’ and Phil jabbed his chum 
in the ribs, “‘being aut here all alone with both our families 
down at the County Seat and no neighbors within half a 
mile has made you nervous.” 

“But I tell you I saw it!” protested, Harry. 

‘What are you going to do when we really get up in the 
mountains,” continued Phil, ignoring Harry’s assertion, 
“sit up nights looking for things?” 

“T wasn’t sitting up and I wasn’t looking for anything 
either,” declared Harry, “the thunder woke me and I 
thought the tent ropes might need tighten- 
ing—— 

“There! Look! Phil! Quick!” 

At first Philip protested what they 
saw was only the reflection of the 
lightning but later even he admitted 
the intermittent illumination appear- 
ing in the kitchen of Harry’s home | 
looked very much as though someone 
was pressing the electric light switch 
on and off. 

Light—dark; light—dark; light— 
dark; light—dark. 





Now in rapid succession again 

slowly then fast again as though 
some code were being flashed through 
the night. 

‘Phil, what’s to be done?” Harry’s 
voice shook in spite of himself. 

‘Get into our clothes first,’’ Philip 
was not so easily excited as his chum, 
“and don’t lose your head,” he ad- 
monished, “‘you may need it before 
the night’s over!” 


“This is no time for your 
wise cracks. What we going 
to do?” 

“Why, pot that fellow of 
course!” 

“How?” 

“We'll sneak up to the house and I'll hide beside the 
kitchen door; you take your ball bat and edge around to the 
front, make a noise and call out your father’s name or some- 
thing then hug the wall close by the front door. Whoever’s 
in there will probably rush out one way or another but most 
likely he’ll come through the back door because he’ll think 
there’s nobody there. I’ll paste him over the head with my 
bat and we'll call it a night!” 

Harry didn’t answer. 

“Do you get me?” whispered Phil, ‘or do I have to tell 
you all over again?” 

“‘Oh I understand,”’ answered Harry, ‘“‘but I was wonder- 
ing how in the world you ever thought it all out so quick 
like.” 

“Just getting in practice so’s I’ll be fully competent to 
protect my littlé chum when we get to the mountains!” was 
the rejoinder. 

But Philip did not feel quite the assurance his bantering 
words implied; fact was, he was just as nervous and excited 
as Harry, and though he made no mention of it to his chum 
among other things he wondered what might be the outcome 
of the adventure if there chanced to be more than one in- 
truder in the house. 

After fumbling around in the darkness a few seconds each 
assured the other they were ready and like two shadows they 
slipped out of the tent. The storm was fast approaching, 
but by running from one dense patch of gloom to another 
under the trees, between flashes of lightning they felt they 
had gained the back porch unseen. 

From this point they carefully studied the rear of the house 
for an open window or some sign of a forced entrance, but 























everything seemed as usual. The unexplained and curioys 
flashing of the kitchen light had not been repeated since the, 
left the tent nor could they hear any noise coming from within 
the house, although to be certain of this was impossible as 
the storm was pushing a wind ahead of it of almost gale force. 
Both lads felt perhaps they had been too quick to jump at 
the conclusion someone was inside the house; after all, the 
light they had seen could have been some freak of reflection 
visible only from the tent. 

Nevertheless after a whispered consultation they decide 
to carry out their prearranged plan. “Don’t show yourself 
when you go around front,” Phil cautioned, “and don’t 
get in line with windows or the front door, for should there 
happen to be someone inside he 
lS might come your way—and come 
a shootin’!” 

With a 
squeeze of his 
chum’s arm to 
indicate he un- 


Se \ derstood, Harry 
% edged around a 
fag corner of the 


house toward 
Y the front. Al- 
~\ 












most at once 
. ) Philip heard a 

y sharp rap and 
his chum’s voice 
calling, “Mr. 
Templeton! Mr. 
Templeton!” 

Flattened 
against the wall 
close outside the 
kitchen door, 
Philip crouched, 
his heavy bat 
held ready for 
instant action 
but the seconds 
dragged into 
minutes and 
nothing _hap- 
pened; he heard 
Harry call again 
then all was 
quiet as before. 

Perhaps another minute or so had passed 
when Harry whispered shakily at Phil’s 
elbow: 

“Did anyone show up?” 

“No,” scoffed Phil, “‘we’re two scare 
cats; I don’t believe anybody’s in the 
house or ever has been,” and as he spoke 
he reached over and tried the kitchen door. As he had ex- 
pected it was locked. Harry produced the key and unlock- 
ing it they stepped inside but when the electric switch on 
the kitchen wall was pressed there was no answering light. 
Harry snapped it on and off a number of times with no re- 
sult then he tiptoed across to the dining room and reaching 
around the door casing pressed the switch in that room— 
with the same result. 

“Lightning’s put the plant out of commission,” de- 
clared Phil, ‘‘that explains what we saw; the lights often 
go on and off two or three times before they go out alto- 
gether.” 

“‘Not when they’re all turned off,” objected Harry. 

‘But maybe the kitchen light wasn’t off; you were in the 
house just before dark—are you sure you didn’t leave it 
burning?” 

“No,” said Harry slowly, “not absolutely sure.” 

“Of course you’re not,” asserted his chum, ‘‘that’s the 
answer to that!” ° 

“Maybe,” replied Harry, “but as long as we’re here, 
“we might as well make sure the silver’s safe.” 
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BY THE aid of the lightning glare they made their way 
to the side-board and as far as they were able to tell, 
the silver seemed in its accustomed place. 

“But that’s funny,” exclaimed Harry, looking about the 
room as an unusually brilliant flash threw everything into 
bold relief. 

“But what’s funny?” demanded his chum. 

“Why the bowl there on the table, I’m sure I left scme 
fruit in it, now it’s empty!” 

Phil laughed, ‘Well I don’t believe anyone would run the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


risk of breaking in just to take some fruit; you’re not sure 
you left any there are you?” : ’ 
" “No,” replied Harry slowly, “‘not absolutely sure.” 

“You’re not absolutely sure you’re awake!” taunted 
Philip, ‘‘but say, listen to that wind—we’d best hustle back 
to the tent if we don’t want to get soaked en route,” and 
Philip moved toward the kitchen door. 

Harry however, stopped him, ‘‘Come to think of it, Phil, 
I believe I left the window in my room part way up.” 

“ Are you sure?” groaned Phil. 

“No,” replied Harry, ‘“‘not ab—”’ he stopped just in time 
to save himself from Phil’s derision, “‘ well I’m going up and 
find out,” he continued, ‘you can wait here or beat it back 
to the tent or come along. Which will it be?” 

“Lead away!” laughed Phil, “I’m still playing my role of 
protector to my prowling camp mate.” 


LOWLY the two made their way upstairs and Harry, 
when they had gained the upper hall, though he could 
not have explained just why he did so, pulled Phil into a small 
recessed closet which was curtained in lieu of a wooden door. 
‘““What’s the idea?’ demanded his chum, raising his voice to 
make himself heard above the roar of the lashing downpour. 
“T don’t know—I just thought maybe—” Harry whispered. 
“Say, you give a fellow the creeps; come on, everything’ll 
be soaked if your window is up,” and Philip stepped out of 
the closet. 

Harry followed and they groped their way down the dark 
hall to Harry’s door which they found slightly ajar; pushing 
it open Harry saw as a blinding flash of lightening illumed the 
room, that his window was closed. 

Phil jeered: “‘Sure it was open, weren’t you!” 

Harry didn’t answer. He was not easily angered and had 
long since learned to accept his chum’s bantering good natur- 
edly, knowing as he did that it covered Phil’s real regard for 
him. They crossed the room toward the window but as 
Harry reached out to pull.the window curtain aside, the 
better to watch the storm, he jerked his arm back as though 
from an electric shock and his elbow found the pit of his 
chum’s stomach. 

A gurgling grunt of surprise and pain came out of the 
darkness, followed by Phil’s wrathful exclamation: 

‘Say! for two coppers I’d paste you over the head!” 

“Sh-h-h— not so loud old man, I didn’t mean that,” but 
as Harry turned toward his chum, a dazzling, white flash of 
lightning flooded the room and the placating hand he had 
meant to lay on his chum’s arm clamped down with the bite 
of a steel vise. 

“Sh-h-h— Phil,” he whispered, ‘‘did you close the door?” 

“No, of course not, and why all this whispering stuff and 
back-firing of your funny bone?” 

““Sh-h-h—” hissed Harry again, “‘feel this,’ and he laid 
the end of the window curtain 
in his chum’s hand. A mut- 
tered exclamation of surprise 
escaped Philip; the curtain 
was rain soaked and dripped 
water. 

“This window was open, 
just as I thought,” Harry’s 
whisper trembled with sup- 
pressed excitement, “and who- 
ever’s in this house closed it 
since the rain started!” 

“How do you know he’s 
in the house?” 

For answer Harry swung 
his chum about as a lightning 
flash made the room almost 
as bright as day, “‘Look!’’ he 
whispered, “that’s how I 
know! The door we left 
open is shut!” 


“Now—we’ve—got him— 
we're too—too much 
for him!” 
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Harry could feel Philip’s whole 
body stiffen and a muttered, ‘“‘we’re 
trapped!” told him plainly enough 
that at last his chum had realized 
what he, Harry, had sensed from the 
very instant he had awakened in the 
tent. He had been certain then it 
had been something more than the 
approach of the storm that had roused 
him; he had been positive he had seen 
the electric light being 
flashed on and off in the 
kitchen, even before he 
had roused Philip, and 
he had been equally sure 
he had not left the light 
burning, as his chum had 
made him half believe. 
He had been positive he 
had left fruit in the 
bowl on the dining-room 
table that afternoon and 
now he realized that 
subconsciously he must 
have been aware some- 
one was in the house 
when he had drawn 
Phil into the recessed closet. 


“Eggs! Someone's 
bombarding is 
with eggs!” 


UDDENLY Phil flung himself toward the closed 

door; that it was securely locked, in all probability, 
had fot impressed itself on Harry but evidently Phil 
thought of nothing else, for he grasped the knob and 
gave it a mighty heave, as though he hoped by the 
very suddenness of his onslaught to surprise the 
mechanism of the lock into releasing them. 

But the door was not locked! It came open so ab- 
ruptly the surprised Philip was thrown off balance and 
with a terrific impact he crashed backward into his 
chum who had followed him across the room. Harry 
went down as though hit by a battering ram! 

He was picking himself up when another lichtning 
flash flooded the room; Phil stood there holding to the 
door and looking down at him, plainly uncertain whether 
the danger they feared was within or without; but this 
was not all Harry saw! With a bound he regained 
his feet and hurtling himself against the open door, 
banged it shut with such violence the whole house 
shook from the impact. 

“Quick Phil! Get a chair to put under the knob;I can’t 
lock it, key’s gone,” Harry in his excitement forgot to whis- 
per, ‘‘down the hall—in the big—big mirror—saw his reflec- 

tion—a big man—wore a slouch 
\ hat—quick Phil—a chair!” 
\ ) But for once, events were hap- 
\ pening too swiftly for the usually 
\ resourceful Phil; he was fumbling 
around unable to locate a chair 
when Harry frantically hissed: 

“Let the chair go, help me here. 
He’s trying the knob—quick!” 

After what seemed ages to Harry 
Phil stumbled to his side and for 
a time they managed to hold the 
door, then despite Harry’s best ef- 
forts the knob slowly turned in 
| his grasp and the door was forced 





ever so slightly open—then they 
had it shut again. 
i It was a desperate struggle; 
now open—now shut; neither ever 
| knew how long they heaved and 
braced themselves against that 
straining, creaking door. The 
thrashing and scraping of their 
heavy boots played havoc with 
the carpet; their breath whistled 
through clenched teeth; perspira- 
tion streamed off them, the salty 
trickles biting and stinging their 
bloodshot eyes before dripping to 
the bare floor boards beneath their 
feet. The storm reached its height 
and passed on, the gale with it; 
the night was again peaceful and 
serene except on the second floor 
of the Templeton home where the 
scraping and shuffling of feet and 
the labored breathing on both sides 
of a bitterly contested door went 
on endlessly. 
At last, however, there came a time when it 
seemed to Harry and Philip strength must fail them 
altogether; straining shoulders and breaking backs 
long since failed to register pain; braced legs became 








/ groping for some solution to the mystery—what 
manner of giant was this who slowly but surely 


ff Ye > doe logs of wood; their brains alone seemed wholly alive, 
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was proving more than a 
match for them—why had the 
man chosen such a method 
of attack? 

To keep them prisoners 
had certainly not been his 
aim else the door would not 
have been unlocked and un- 
guarded. Evidently he did 
not possess a gun or at their 
very first show of resistance, 
he would have inti- 
midated them by 

p shooting through 
\ the door. That he 
\ a. seemed so deter- 
~ 77 mined to force his 

=e § way into the room, 
rather than to 
escape Or at least keep his 
presence in the house a secret, 
seemed to both lads, the rea- 
soning of an unbalanced mind 
and under the circumstances, 
to Philip, it seemed the better 
plan to suddenly allow the 
door to swing inward and run 
the chances of thus surprising 
the intruder and getting away 
in a game of hide and seek 
under cover of the darkness. 

Phil was on the point of 
whispering this scheme to 
Harry when in changing his 
position, in order to bring his 
head close to his chum’s ear, 
he chanced to touch a hand 
which had been thrust through 
the slight opening between 
the door and the door casing 
and was clamped tightly 
around the edge of the door 
itself. He could feel the 
corded, steel like fingers and 
the fingernails, and the very 
size of the hand should have 
warned Philip to caution, but 
acting on impulse rather than 
reason he attempted to imprison the hand in his own strong 
grasp. 

The very suddenness of his attack surprised the other into 
loosening his hold on the door edge but the next instant the 
hand was jerked free with such force Phil’s own hand and 
arm weré dragged through the opening and he had barely 
time to extricate himself before the door crashed shut and 
Harry, totally unaware of the hand-to-hand struggle going 
on so near to him, muttered a breathless: 

“‘ Now—we’ve—got him—we’re too—too much for him!’ 

But Phil knew better; there had been a reserve of strength 
in that big hand which had amazed him and more than ever 
he was convinced his plan of rushing out was their only chance 
and hurriedly he whispered the idea to Harry who agreed it 
was well worth trying. 

Bracing themselves once more they waited for their chance 
but queerly enough no further attempt was made to force 
the door open. Could it be that after all, as Harry had stated, 
they had proved themselves too much for their antagonist, 
thought Philip. Assuredly not; another attempt would be 
made or else some other plan put into action. 

They were not left in suspense for long, however, for sud- 
denly the swish and crackle as of a paper being shoved under- 
neath the door startled them. Eyes and ears were strained, 
but neither of them considered the paper in any other light 
than a trick to get them to momentarily forget the door and 
they paid it no heed. 


’ 


ND when a half minute later there came the unmistakable 
sound of someone descending the stairs with no care 
being taken to disguise the noise of squeaking tread-boards, 
it seemed this must be only a further effort to throw them off 
guard. However, the lads took advantage of the moment’s 
breathing gpell to relax strained, cramped muscles. 

““What’s the paper?” finally whispered Harry. 

“What do you take me for—a night-eyed cat?” 

“‘T mean what do you make of his leaving it?”’ 

“Either a trick or else a warning not to leave the room 
until he makes his get away.” 

“But how did he expect us to read it without a light?” 
Harry had located the paper with his foot and now cau- 
tiously reached down and picked it up. 

“Probably thought we had matches and——” 

Phil stopped in midsentence: a jangling tinkle of something 
metallic being dropped on the cement walk at the rear of 
the house had been distinctly heard by both. 

“He’s gone!” Harry’s tone was one of very evident relief. 

And taken the silver with him if my ears are still any good,” 
added Phil, “‘let’s get down to the ’phone and give an alarm!” 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Thirty Fathoms Deep 
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PART V 


HE storm blew 

for two days, 

while the Lap- 

wing pitched 
erratically at the end of her 
cable, and her crew lived on 
the scanty meals that the 
cook managed to prepare 
amidst his flying pots and 
pans. 

After two days the weather 
moderated, but another day 
went by before the long 
swells which followed in the 
wake of the gale had calmed enough to allow the Lapwing 
to moor again. 

The three days’ break in the work had its compensations, 
however. The tired divers welcomed the opportunity to 
recuperate. In particular, Tom Williams, whose back was 
so stiff from heaving against the crowbar that for several 
days he did not leave his bunk, was able to maneuver around 
the deck when the motion of the ship eased down. 

But in spite of the respite, the strain of working under 
pressure was showing up. All the divers had lost weight; 
every ounce of fat had been burned out of them by breathing 
highly compressed air at the bottom of the sea. Quietly 
they moved about the deck, or lay silently in their bunks. 
Their spirit of banter was gone; the constant strain of 
watchfulness against unseen death, waiting to seize them if 
they made a slip, had left its mark. Williams, Clark, and 
Hawkins in turn had suddenly found themselves fighting in 
the solitude of the depths for their lives; they had escaped, 
but memories of their peril brooded over them and kept 

alive the fear of dan- 
gers yet to come. 
Only Martin had 
been spared, but even 
he had firmly burned 
into his memory that 
terrible hour of strug- 
gle, while Tom Will- 


Like a tarpon he burst 
through the surface 


iams dangled limply from the mooring hawser on the end of a 
fouled lifeline and flew helplessly through the water each time 
the cable surged, while Frank strove frantically to save him. 

The weather calmed, the Lapwing moored. Once more 
the side was rigged for diving. Tom Williams and Bill Clark 
went overboard armed with a submarine light, a crowbar, 
and a sledge. They eased themselves into the tunnel, 
squeezed into the passage, and crawled aft to the strong- 
room. They scrambled over the loose beam which had 
trapped Joe; just beyond it they found a point where several 
planks had butted in wake of the stanchion. The broken 
treenails protruded up into the passage, threatening to tear 
open their suits. Clark swung his sledge and broke off the 
jagged ends. Tom jammed his crowbar into an open joint, 
worked it down till it struck the iron plating underneath. 
Together the divers swung their weight down on the plank, 
ripped out a splinter, widened the gap till they could push 
their bar well underneath, and then heaved down till the 
plank rose out of the bulkhead and they broke it off against 
the stanchion aft. 

They attacked the next plank. With sledge and bar they 
broke it out; the crash of wood and the ring of the sledge 
echoed through the silent hulk of the Santa Cruz as the 
grotesque figures of the divers toiled over the bulkhead. In 
silence they signaled each other to bear down on the bar, to 
batter with the sledge, to shine the light this way and that 
as they tore out the waterlogged planks and exposed the 
iron room beneath. 


N DECK, Bob on one phone, Carroll on the other, 
listened to the sharp ring of the hammer, the ripping of 
the timbers. No word came up; no messages were sent down 
to annoy the workers. The minutes sped swiftly by; at 
last Tom Carley, who was keeping time, announced: 
“Fifty minutes on the bottom!” 

Carroll turned to the tenders fishing the diving 
lines over the rail, ordered: 

“‘Stand by to come up!” 

Each tender jerked his line four times; through 
the sea, down the tunnel, into the passage inside 
the wreck, the lifelines carried the signal to the 
divers. They paused in their work, gripped the 
lines trailing from their breastplates, signaled back. 

Tom picked up the light, shined it over the spot 
they had been working on. Five planks were gone. 
The opening was large enough. He seized his 
crowbar, Bill picked up his sledge. Leaving be- 
hind a trail of bubbles as they went, they crawled 
out the passage onto the ocean floor. 

Leaving the lamp at the tunnel mouth, they 
crunched across the hard sand bottom to the 
descending line, and soon were on the stage, their 
decompression started. 


Brightly illumi- 
nated in a cir 
of light the sur{ 
boat stood out « 
mile awa 


Tom made his first 
report. 

“On deck! All reac) 
for the torch!” He 
started to exercise vigor 
ously to accelerate his 

decompression, and soon both Tom and 
Bill were deeply engrossed in submarine 
calisthenics. 
Frank Martin slid down past them, 
the torch dangling from a lanyard on his 
wrist. He reached the bottom, reported, looked upward 
through the water to see that the torch hoses were free of 
the descending line and not tangled in his own lines. Every 
thing was clear; in an easy sweep the hoses led up through 
the quiet water and faded into the sea above. 

The diver moved into the shadow of the poop, picked 
up the lamp at the black pool which marked the tunnel, 
and vanished through the ocean floor. Impeded a little by the 
many lines trailing behind, he dragged the lamp and the torch 
down the passage, over the torn planks, and came at last 
to the spot where the wooden bulk-head lay torn apart. 

Martin swung his lamp over the débris. Blackened iron 
plates met his gaze. He rapped them with his shoe. A 
solid ring came back. The plating was at least an inch 
thick; the strongroom of the Santa Cruz was strong indeed. 

Frank unscrewed his knife, dug its point into the iron 
A thin coat of rust broke away, underneath the bright metal 
gleamed in the ray of his searchlight. Not much rusting. 
Just like those submarines. There was no air at the bottom 
of the sea to oxidize the iron; corrosion had hardly started. 

Martin placed his light to one side, shining over the ex- 
posed iron, and cleared away the broken lumber that littered 
the opening. He set his exhaust valve so he could lie dows, 
stretched himself out flat on his stomach, and pulled the 
torch up in front of him. 

He was at full depth—the bottom one hundred and eighty 
feet from the surface, and he some twenty feet below the 
bottom, two hundred feet down altogether. He had never 
tried the torch at such a depth before. 

He turned on his gases—the air, the oxygen, the hydrogen 
—one at a time, adjusted each one carefully. The stream 
of gases shot out under high pressure from his torch rose in 
a mass of fine bubbles into the water. 

Martin reached for the rubber cable to the igniter, dragge:! 
it up, and swung the contacts over the torch. He shouted 
out: 

“Turn on the igniter!” 

On deck, the electrician threw in his switch. Carroll 
answered: 

“The igniter is on!” 

Martin released the contacts. A spark flashed, the torch 
lighted off with a terrific bang, a brilliant ball of flame 
flashed in the darkness. Against the high pressure of the 
water the torch burned with a roar like an unmuffled air- 
plane motor. 

On the Lapwing, Carroll heard the familiar rumble over 
Frank’s telephone. He called to the electrician: 

“Turn off the igniter!” 


MaA8TIN dropped the igniter, swung the torch through 
the water, and guiding the tip with his left hand 
brought the flame down against the metal. A few sparks 
flew as the rust dried under the flame and cracked off, then 
a dull red spot started to form under the tip and in a few 
seconds glowed brightly. Frank squeezed the trigger on his 
torch; the flame lengthened out, a jet of pure oxygen sho! 
through the center of the flame and hit the glowing iron. !! 
caught fire. Brilliant white streamers flew through the 
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water in all directions, more gorgeous than a fireworks dis- 
play. Another second and the flame had punched through 
the heavy iron. The sparks blew through inside the room 
below and the brightness faded out; only the glow of the 
torch itself remained. Slowly Frank guided the flame along; 
in the wake of the spurting oxygen, the iron vanished, leav- 
ing a cut in the metal an eighth of an inch wide. Carefully 
the diver drew his orange flame along, watching it closely 
through his faceplate to keep his torch tip the right distance 
from the metal. 

The cut lengthened, a black streak showed in the wake of 
the torch. Under the jet the iron flamed pure white—a 
quarter of an inch away the water quenched the burned 
plate. A cloud of bubbles and of steam rose from the fierce 
heat, but, protected by the water, the diver’s fingers, 
within an inch of the tip, held it steadily to its path. 

Four feet of iron were severed in as many minutes, then 
Martin swung his torch around the corner and started to 
cut at right angles. Steadily the flame cut through; in the 
blackness below, Frank could see the sparks flashing as they 
shot downward and the torch moved on. 

The job was half finished. Frank’s outstretched arms 
could no longer guide the flame and the cut became jagged. 
He let go his trigger and lifted the torch. He dragged his 
bulky frame up closer, slewed himself parallel to his last cut, 
and picking up the spot where he had left off brought the 
flame once more down on the plates, and quickly preheated 
the iron. Again he pressed the trigger; the metal in wake 
of the oxygen flared white and burned away. No need for 
his submarine light now. The glow of the iron in the water 
lighted up the passage, and cast a huge shadow from his 
helmet against the woodwork overhead. 

Three sides of the cut were done. Martin crawled round 
so that he lay facing the fourth side, and resumed his work. 
The torch bit into the plating and, as the cut neared its end, 
the large square of iron sheathing started to sag down into 
the water-filled room below. Only a foot of metal remained 
unburned; as, inch by inch, this vanished, the plate sagged 
more and more, leaving a gradually increasing black hole 
in the bulkhead. Martin glimpsed it through the top of 
his faceplate, but kept 
his gaze riveted to the 
flame he was guiding till 
there remained only half 
an inch of iron, when the 
plate suddenly dropped, 
tore away the remaining 
metal, and fell into the 
dark room below. 





ARTIN shut off his 

valves. The flame 
went out, leaving only 
the diffused light from 
his lamp several feet 
away. Hecrawled round 
the hole he had cut, to (. 
the lamp, picked it up 
and started to train it 
into the opening. 

In the sudden 
quiet which fol- 
lowed the banging 
of the torch, he 
heard a far-away 
call in the ear- 
phones strapped 
over his head. 

“Hello, Frank!” 
He shut off his air. 

“Hello!” he 
shouted. 

“Your time’s up! 
Are you done?” 
asked Carroll. 

“Yes!’ answered 
Frank, “Lemme 
stay down a few 
minutes more, Cap- 
tain, I’m just going 
into the strongroom 

“Nothing doing. Stand by to 
come up!” ordered the skipper, and 
to make sure Frank understood, he 
said to the tender: 

“Give him ‘four 

The tender jerked the signal on the 
airhose; Frank, stretched out inside the Santa Cruz, gripped 
his line and answered it. Regretfully he cast one look into 
the black water in the gap he had cut, then gripped his torch 
and the lamp, and as his tender above slowly hauled in the 
slack on his lines, he crawled out to the descending line and 
was hauled up to the stage. 

Work ceased for the day when Frank finally was swung in 
over the side and undressed. Three men had been down. 

The ship quivered with excitement. The way to the 
treasure room was clear at last, the weather was calm, the 
day only half gone, and yet they lay idly on the surface. 
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Leaning over the rail, gazing at the placid ocean, broken 
only by the gently heaving mooring buoys around them, Bob 
pleaded earnestly with the captain for a chance to go down. 

“T’ve practised with the rig, captain, till I can find every 
part of it in my sleep; and you know I’ve been over the side 
on the stage when the other boys weren’t down, and I’m 
accustomed now to being under water. Come on, skipper, 
be a sport!” 


'ARROLL shook his head. ‘The pressure’d get you, 
Bob; and even if it didn’t, I couldn’t let you go roaming 
round in all that wreckage. It isn’t necessary; we'll get in 
to-morrow. I know you’re all right in a diving rig; if the 
water weren’t too deep I’d let you take a walk on the bot- 
tom, but a wreck’s different, and deep water is another thing. 
We’ve been here two months now. Hang on another day. 
You want to see Boston again, don’t you?” 

“‘T’d trade my chance of ever seeing Boston again for one 
look at the Santa Crus!” said Bob ruefully. ‘Just think, 
I’m only thirty fathoms from it.’’ He leaned restlessly over 
the rail and stared into the sea as if trying to penetrate the 
depths. 

“Cheer up, old man!’’ Carroll placed a sympathetic 
hand on his shoulder. ‘Here I’m a qualified diver, myself, 
and I’d give a year’s pay to get down on the poop of that old 
galleon, but I’m never going to see her. I’ve got to stay on 
the top side for the safety of the ship; I’ve got to keep you 
here for your uncle’s sake. You’ve done a lot on deck, Bob, 
to help out. You'll have to be content with that.” 

Next morning came. Clark was dressed, armed with a 
lamp, a heavy canvas sack, and a manila line. He swung 
overboard, sank in a swirl of bubbles, while his lifelines and 
the extra line he carried ran swiftly out over the side. 

“On the bottom!” he reported, and while the tenders 
fished his lines out more slowly, he dropped down the tunnel, 



























stirring up a cloud of mud in the water as his bubbles 
streamed out, then squeezed through into the hold and 
wormed through the water, dragging his bag and shoving the 
lamp ahead of him each time he jerked along. 

He crawled over the shattered bulkhead and came to the 
hole in the iron that Frank Martin had burned out. He 
shoved his helmet over the opening, dangled the lamp in it, 
and strained his eyes downward. Only a dull glow, quickly 
fading into the water, met his gaze. He threw his canvas 
bag into the hole. 

The boatswain’s mate untied the line secured to his left 
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wrist, jerked it sharply for more slack, then hauled it down 
till some six fathoms lay coiled beside him. He took a clove 
hitch round the beam which had once trapped Hawkins, 
tested the line to make sure it was safely fast, and then tossed 
the slack end into the opening. He lowered the lamp down 
after it, leaving himself in darkness. 

Gripping the manila line, he swung his lead shoes into the 
hole, cautiously eased his diving suit over. the rough cdges of 
the burned plates, and, hand over hand, slid down into the 
strongroom of the Santa Cruz. 

A glow from the lamp filtered up from below, brightened 
as he descended. With a dull ring, his feet touched bottom. 
He let go the line, stooped over and grasped the lamp. He 
swung it round in the clear water of the strongroom. 

He gasped. In every direction as he gazed, the bright 
gleam of gold danced through the water at his feet. He was 
standing on a floor paved with pigs of gold, covered with 
yellow idols stripped from Inca temples, piled in tumbled 
heaps where they had falled when the Santa Cruz took her 
last plunge. 

He‘ flashed his light around. Gold everywhere! Bright 
yellow, in strange shapes, the centuries and the sea had not 
dulled its luster! And against the black background of the 
strongroom walls, the shining mounds of precious metal 
stood sharply out. 


A‘ EIRD scene as the diver in his clumsy rig, air bubbling 
out in gusts from his helmet and surging upward past 
his lifelines to the hole ripped overhead, flashed his searchlight 
through the water, while beneath his lead-soled shoes 
gleamed the treasure of the Incas, the booty of the Span- 
iards, the prize snatched from Drake’s grip when the Santa 
Cruz had vanished in a burst of flame! 

Even Clark, phlegmatic like all divers, gazed in awe at the 
wealth strewn haphazard at his feet. Not for several 
minutes did he recall his mission. 

At last the spell was broken. He stooped, seized the near- 
est bar. It slipped from his hand, landed heavily on his 
foot, crushed in the copper toe cap. 

“T should ’ave known better,” he mumbled to himself, 
“this stuff’s heavy. Lucky the water cushioned that wallop.” 

He looked round, spied his bag, spread it wide open in the 
water and drasged four pigs into it. Lightening up his 
suit, he climbed the line to the passage above, then heaved 
up the bag with its pre- 
cious load. He could 
barely haul it up. He 
dumped the bars into 
the passage and dropped 
again into the strong 
room, to load in four 
more bars. 

Clark managed to 
bring up sixteen pigs, all 
told, and get them to the 
7 tunnel bottom, when 
4 there came the four jerks 
on his lifeline that 
warned himtocome out. 
He cut the line to the 
surface behind the beam, 
leaving the lower end . 
hanging down the 
strongroom. The other 
end he tied carefully 
round the neck of his 
bag as it lay in the mud 
at the bottom of the 
tunnel; then he signaled 
to heave in. On the 
Lapwing, two tenders 
straining on the line 
f failed to budge it; the 
Bob shot through the line had to go round the 
air, made a long capstan to lift the eight- 
flying tackle, and hundred-pound mass of 
vay * Pa . 40 gold out of the tunnel. 

ue Clark followed it out, 
guided the line and the canvas bag clear of the poop and 
making sure he was himself not foul of it, ordered: 

“On deck! Take up the line!” 

He leaned against the wreck, looked up through the top 
port in his helmet, saw the line stretch, and watched the 
first load of the treasure of the Santa Cruz start from the 
depths which had gripped it so long and vanish in the 
water above. A quarter of a million dollars in gold! Bill 
Clark stared after it till the canvas bag rose over the poop 
and disappeared. His gaze dropped to the tunnel in which 
he had once nearly perished, fighting his way to the treasure 
room. He shuddered at the recollection. 

Clark strode to the descending line, signaled vigorously 
to be hauled up. 

Tom Williams and Frank Martin followed Clark, and 
when the latter finally rose to the surface, forty-five bars of 
gold, nearly three-quarters of a million dollars, rested under 
lock and key in the Lapwing’s forehold. 

Bob Porter, wild with excitement <t the fulfilment of his 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Craig of the Cloud Patrol 
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PART III 


ON’S prediction that they might be arrested for 
flying too low over New York City and diving 
under the Brooklyn Bridge almost proved true. 
A policeman from Ovington and a plain clothes 

officer from New York arrived at the Fullerton Plant before 
ten o’clock next morning, with the license number of the 
Black Hawk. They were looking for the pilot and passenger 
who were in the plane, and they immediately invaded Mr. 
Fullerton’s private office. Don had made a full report of 
the occurence, however, and Mr. Fullerton and the chief test 
pilot, who had just returned from Washington, had full 
details of the adventure in front of them when Don and Al 
were called in from the field to explain the situation. 

Don was a little frightened at first, facing officers of the 
law and realizing that they were prepared to bring charges 
against him. Al was nervous and worried, too. But when 
Don explained in a straightforward way why they had 
been forced to drop so low over the city, and how they 
were able to avert an accident only by swooping under the 
Brooklyn Bridge instead of soaring over it, the officers were 
satisfied. 

“T think you saved the lives of a few pedestrians as well as 
your own, by that nervy stunt of climbing out on the nose 
of the plane and fixing the throttle,” said the detective from 
New York. ‘There was a police boat in the East River 
watching you. The officers thought you were trying to do 
some aerial stunt and I was all prepared to give you two 
boys a ride, and have your pilot licenses taken away from 
you. But I see now that what we thought was stunt flying, 
were necessary maneuvers to save your lives and the ship. 
I’m satisfied. I’ll make a report of the whole affair to head- 
quarters,” said the detective as he shook hands all around 
and left the office. 

Don and Al lingered a moment longer. Lieutenant 
Harmon smiled. 

“Tt must have looked like stunt flying at that. You two 
are sure you didn’t try any stunts over New York?” he 
queried. 

“They were stunts all right, but I wouldn’t care to try 
my part again. The turtle-back of a plane is a mighty 
slippery place to hang onto, especially when the old ship is 
diving,” said Don with a wry smile. 


Begin the Story Here 


Don Craig and his pals of the Cloud Patrol watch Paul 
Maul, another member, accidentally crash into a landing 
ship piloted by Iago Almazan, Aviation Minister of 
Honduruguay. Maul is suspended for two weeks. A 
reliability race is scheduled to be flown to Honduruguay 
and Don is selected as pilot. Lt. Harmon, chief pilot, 
is the inventor of a special cowling for air cooled motors 
and one night two men break into a building and steal 
the plans. These thieves escape in a Creado plane owned 
by a rival company. 

Suspicion for the theft points towards Maul. This is 
heightened when Maul, apparently by accident, drops 
his glove in such a way that the throttle of the Black 
Hawk jams on a test flight and only the coolness of Don 
averts a crash. 





“How could that throttle rod jam? Wasn't it inspected 
and tested?” demanded Mr. Fullerton, glancing at the report 
of the accident. Then he added, “‘What does this mean? 
Whose glove was found caught in the throttle cam?” 

Don hesitated and colored slightly. He had included in 
his report the fact that he had found a glove fouled in the 
throttle mechanism. But he had not mentioned the fact 
that he had identified it as Maul’s glove. Somehow he hated 
to get the boy in a more unfavorable light at the Fullerton 
Plant, especially if the glove had fallen into the engine by 
accident. But he realized now that Mr. Fullerton demanded 
the facts he would have to tell him everything. 

“Why it was Paul Maul’s glove. I found the mate to it 
on the ground under the nose of the ship before we took off. 
Maul was standing on the ladder looking into the motor 
when I came out. I closed the cowling immediately after- 
ward, and the glove must have been in there. I suppose 
I should have looked more closely before I closed it finally, 
but I had given the engine a thorough inspection before 
lunch,” said Don, feeling a little uncomfortable as he ad- 
mitted his own carelessness in the matter. 

“Maul’s glove!” exclaimed Lieutenant Harmon; “why 
here’s a note from him saying he is leaving to take another 
job.” 

Don nodded. 

“Yes, he was leaving then. He had his working clothes 
with him. He must have had his gloves in his hand when he 


climbed the ladder, and he probably laid them down on top 
of the plane, and one slipped in.” 

“Slipped in? Are you sure about that, Don? He could 
have dropped the glove in there by way of a little treachery, 
perhaps to get even with Al here. Maul is a strange boy, 
with a mean temper sometimes,” said Lieutenant Harmon. 
Then he added, ‘‘ Where has he gone to work?” 

“He wouldn’t tell me, but the way he acted when I men- 
tioned the name of the Creado Company, I suspect he has 
taken a job with them.” 

“With Creado? Thunder, that almost settles it in my 
mind. That glove did not fall into the engine by accident. 
It was in there by design. If he is working for the Creado 
Company he will have to do a lot of Creado’s dirty work. 
By jove, if I could prove that that glove was dropped into 
the engine I would send that youngster to jail, where we will 
send Lonzo Creado before we finish with him,” stormed 
Mr. Fullerton. 

Don felt uncomfortable. Deep in his heart he did not 
feel that Maul would resort to anything as treacherous as 
that. 

“Don’t condemn him so quickly Mr. Fullerton,” he pro- 
tested, “‘I don’t think Maul would stoop to anything as low 
as that. And I am not sure that he is working for the Creado 
Company.” 

“Well, I hope he isn’t, because Creado and his whole gang 
are going to reckon with me very soon, and it will be a costly 
reckoning,” thundered Mr. Fullerton. 


MEN from the Wright Service station were working on 
the Black Hawk all that day repairing the damages 
in the engine caused by the glove being fouled with the 
mechanism. And after they finished their job, the ship was 
sent back to Building Three where Wilder and Johnson, 
the two expert plane builders, did a little more work on the 
cowling, and took out a few dents in the soft aluminum that 
Don had made wrenching the covers open in mid-air. 

It was nearly a week before the ship was back on the 
line ready to take to the air once more, and this time 
Lieutenant Harmon was in his flying togs with Don to be 
the passenger. 

It was not such an ideal flying day, either. The air was 
heavy, and the sky overcast. Leaden gray clouds were 
banking up in the northeast, suggesting that a storm was 


With that first blinding flash of lightning his instrument board had been wrecked 
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Don got a lot of breath-taking thrills out of the performance, sometimes sailing upside down, sometimes diving toward the carth 


making somewhere, and that sometime during the day they 
would have rain. 

“T am anxious to see what the bus will do in the air,” said 
Lieutenant Harmon. “If the new cowling makes the 
difference in speed and maneuverability that you say it 
does, all the Fullerton planes will be equipped with this 
sort of head gear from now on. | It will become standard 
equipment. I wish we had a clearer day. Is everything 
O.K., Don?” 

“Yes, sir. I have gone over it from propeller to tail 
flipper. There aren’t any gloves hidden away in the engine 
this time, I can assure you,” said Don with a smile. 

“All right. Climb up. We'll see what she can do in the 
way. of skyscraping. Turn her’ over, Babe. That’s it. 
Contact! Let her go!” 

The motor roared to life. Lieutenant Harmon warmed 
it up, manipulating the throttle carefully and _listen- 
ing intently to the engine’s song of power for five 
minutes or longer before he nodded to Don and Babe on 
the ground to slide the chocks out from under the wheels. 

Gracefully the Black Hawk swept 
forward toward the runway that Lieu- 
tenant Harmon had selected for the 
take off, and a few moments later 
it took to the air like a hawk getting 
under way quickly. 


UP THEY climbed swiftly, 
Lieutenant Harmon play- 
ing with the engine and watch- 
ing its effect on the ship with 
practiced eye. Sometimes they 
roared along at terrific speed, 
then again the chief pilot cut 
the plane down to a heavy 
loafing flight. Don watched 
the dial board in front of him 
and saw all that the Lieutenant 
tried to do, and he realized as 
he, too, checked up on the 
plane’s performance that the 
test pilot could but be pleased 
at the way it acted. Once 
he looked back over his shoulder at his chief and caught 
the smile of pleasure that showed below his goggles. Lieu- 
tenant Harmon nodded at him by way of indicating that he 
was delighted with the results of the trial. 
Then he tried some stunting, which was always a delight 


to Don. He had been up with Lieutenant Harmon on several’ 


occasions: when the veteran pilot undertook some sky 
gymnastics, and he enjoyed the thrill of soaring through 
space like an eagle on a holiday. 

Lieutenant Harmon ran through his whole repertoire, 
whip stalls, rolls, flutters, loops, and every stunt that a pilot 
of his ability was able to accomplish. Don got a lot of breath- 
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taking thrills out of the performance, sometimes sailing up- 
side down, sometimes diving toward the earth at a speed 
that seemed to threaten to tear the ship apart, and sometimes 
sliding, and banking so fast that he could feel the centrifucal 
pull fairly make his eyes bulge out of his head, and his whole 
personal internal machinery rise out of place. The pull was 
so great that he could feel the straps that held him into his 
seat creak and groan, and he knew that if they did not hold 
he would be literally pulled out of the cockpit and hurled 
off into space. 


[t WAS a wonderful performance that lasted for almost 

an hour. Lieutenant Harmon tried everything that had 
ever been achieved in the way of stunt flying except the out- 
side loop, and Don had a feeling that he might even try that 
before he finished the day’s aerobatics. Twice he climbed 
the machine well up into the cold gray clouds that overhung 
the field and headed down in a mad plunge and each time 
Don felt confidant that he was about to attempt an outside 
loop. But both plunges ended in a terrific whip stall 

" and turn and Don was a little disap- 
pointed. 

A third time he climbed high and 
leveled the machine off. 

Don turned and glanced over his 
shoulder at the pilot. He was smiling 
and nodding. His lips 
shaped words and Don 
read them. 

“T believe she will do an 
outside loop— But we 
won’t try it—not to-day, 
anyhow,” he mouthed to 
Don. Then he added as he 
motioned downward, 
‘We're going down.” 

‘““Shucks,’’ muttered Don, 
“T thought he would try it. 
It wouldn’t have taken 
much to persuade him to 
do it. But he’s playing 
safe, I guess. We would 
need a lot of special equip- 
ment to pull that stunt and come through it successfully. 
Perhaps he’s wise,’ he concluded as he glanced back at the 
chief pilot again. 

Lieutenant Harmon smiled and nodded. He was well 
pleased with the Black Hawk. Don could see that. He 
headed down toward the field in a fine wide, graceful spiral 
and made a beautiful three point landing. 

Mr. Fullerton was one of the first to reach the machine. 

“T congratulate you, Harmon. That was a wonderful 










performance. If that cowling has added that much speed 


and stream line to the Black Hawk, every one of our planes 
will be equipped with it. I’ll make you a rich man from your 


patent royalties. Come in and have lunch with me; I want 
to talk to you.” 

The Lieutenant and Don climbed down out of the cockpit. 
Dan and Babe and the other members of the Cloud Patrol 
gathered around Don to congratulate him and ply him with 
a dozen questions about how it felt to do some of the stunts 
the chief pilot had pulled, but before he could answer any 
of them Al crowded toward him, and demanded his atten- 
tion. There was a decidedly worried look on his dark counte- 
nance. 

“‘Don—Don. Listen. I have very bad news. Here is a 
telegram from Troy—from Rensselaer—my brother Philip 
has been seriously injured in an automobile accident—I 
am told to come at once—he may be dying—do you sup- 
pose——”’ 

Lieutenant Harmon caught Al’s words. 

“‘What’s that? Your brother is hurt? Do you want to 
use a plane to get to him?” 

“T wish I could,” cried Al. 

“There is the speediest craft in the air. Take the Black 
Hawk. Don, you go with him. Get some lunch and you can 
hop off just as soon as the tanks are filled.” 

A grateful expression crossed Al’s countenance. 

“Thank you a thousand times. We will be careful,” he 
cried extending his hand toward Lieutenant Harmon by way 
of showing his gratitude. 


[oN knew that they were in for a storm even before 

they took off from Ovington Field. But if he had ever 
dreamed of the weather conditions that he was destined to 
battle against before the day was over it is doubtful whether 
he would have taken the Black Hawk up at all. The woolly 
gray blanket that had been gathering across the sky while 
he and Lieutenant Harmon were up that morning, grew 
thicker and heavier, and cropped very much lower. There 
was a chill in the air, too, and a feeling of rain, and now and 
again came the far off rumbles of thunder. 

“This sure isn’t such a hot afternoon to take a hop up the 
Hudson River as far as Troy,’ he muttered as he walked 
across the field toward the runway where the Black Hawk 
waited, while Hermie Shucks and Shanks Oliver, under the 
direction of Babe Crawford, were filling the gas tanks, and 
checking up on the oil and the condition of the motor. 

As Don joined the boys, Al and Lieutenant Harmon, with 
Lindy trotting at their heels, came from the direction of the 
pilot’s locker room. Al was all dressed for flying while the 
chief pilot had changed to his street clothes. 

“Don,” greeted Lieutenant Harmon, as he met his young 
assistant, “‘I’m not sure what sort of weather you are going 
to find up the river. That’s where they manufacture storms 
up there along the Hudson, and in among the Catskills. It 
may get very thick. If it does, come down. Don’t take any 
long chances. There are landing fields all the way up 
the river, Newburg, Kingston, Saugerties, Catskill, and 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Fifty pounds of bone 
and sinew crashed 
into the  coyote’s 
shoulder with stag- 
gering impact 











A Feud Within the Clan 


LD RORY, the Airedale, lay against the closed 
door of the cabin. He had not left that post since 
yesterday morning, except to cross the narrow 
strip of beach and drink at the cove, and once, 

when he circled the clearing to see that no prowler lurked 
among the stumps and slashing. The somber spires of the 
cedars that walled the shore across the cove to the south- 
west stood out flat and clear-cut against the cold pink of 
the departed November day. Bill Russell should be home 
again this evening. 

Time after time the dog’s ears lifted quickly to catch 
what sounds might come through the chill dusk from the 
direction of the trail. Once he half rose, thinking he had 
heard footfalls on the little bridge of poles over the creek 
beyond the clearing. But he knew he had been deceived 
and lay down again to wait. Only when he heard the 
familiar steps come faintly from the bridge would he be free 
to speed down the trail and bark his welcome home. 

For ten happy years he and the man had traveled trap- 
line and summer trail together. Only when the rare trips 
to the settlement were made must he remain behind. Now, 
as he waited for the sharp delight of the home coming, 
little nervous seizures of anticipation twitched his shoulder 
muscles and made his tail stub thump the split cedar planks 
of the cabin door. 

His ears caught something and he went quickly to the 
corner of the cabin. His head was up, his sturdy body 
tense, then a joyous whimper bubbled up and burst into 
excited barking as he launched himself madly down the 
trail. His master had come back to him again. 

His paws thudded a galloping staccato over the frozen 
earth of the worn trail between the stumps of the clearing. 
Now he was into the deeper gloom of the woods and now— 
now he was on his hind legs, dancing, pawing the woolen 
shirt and nuzzling the warm hands of the man. His re- 
pressed yips told a welcome as articulate as words. Then 
he stopped, for he had scented the new dog on leash behind 
his master. 

Rory stepped stiffly to face the newcomer. The man 
stooped and gave him a jovial slap on the shoulder. ‘Well, 
Rory, old éillicum, what you think of him?” 

The old dog’s tail waved slightly, signaling that he 
understood. 

Russell flipped the leash. ‘“‘Come up here, you pup, and 
meet the grand old Airedale of the Skeena country.” 

The pup, also an Airedale, trotted jayntily forward and 
tried to touch noses with Rory. But he was repulsed and 
crouched, head on paws, barking his invitation to romp. 


By Hubert Evans 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


But the leash restrained him. “Steady there, young 
fellow. You mind your manners, eh Rory, old son?” The 
man rumpled the old dog’s ears affectionately. ‘‘ Now then, 
lead on and let’s eat.” 

After tying the Airedale pup, whcse name was Ruff, to 
one of the posts of ‘the unfloored porch, Russell, followed 
by Rory, went into the cabin and lighted the fire. Rory 
sat near the end of the bunk where he would not be under- 
foot, and when his master sat down to change his heavy 
boots for his worn moccasin slippers, the old Airedale came 
slowly up and laid his chin across the man’s knees. 

By long association these two had come to know each 
other through the medium of an intuition so swift and sure 
it seemed uncanny. They had known lean times and feast 
times; on the mountains or beside swirling rivers they had 
shared a thousand camp-fires until the dawn came trooping 
over the unpeopled hills of that vast, waiting land beside 
the brooding North Pacific. 

Russell rumpled the head on his knees. ‘‘Not going to 
up and get jealous on me, are you?” he jested. ‘The 
pup’s all right, but I wouldn’t throw over an old partner, 
would I now?” 

Rory shoved his forehead hard against the man’s shins. 
He liked to have those fingers feeling in the wool behind 
his ears, and he exhaled slowly in hoarse, throaty mur- 
murings to tell of his reassured content. 

“That’s better,” Russell laughed. ‘You and me—we'll 
make a real dog out of that Ruff lad. Let’s bring him in 
now.” 


Rory threw up his head and looked into the face above 

him. Then he yawned deliberately, curling back his 
long tongue and bringing his jaws together with a squeaky 
“eoh!” He meant it to be seen that he would do his duty 
by this youngster, not because he wanted to, but because 
the man ordained it. 

While Russell ate supper, Rory lay at his feet in the deep 
shadow of the table. He lay on his side, legs stretched out, 
his uppermost eye on Ruff, to whom none of the man’s 
possessions seemed sacred. He saw him trot confidently 
about the room inspecting everything, urged on by the 
indiscriminating curiosity of puppyhood. When he had 
tired of that he planted himself squarely in front of Rory, 
his head cocked, his tongue lolling waggishly from his grin- 
ning mouth. He prodded the old dog with a stiff foreleg 


but Rory arose with heavy disinterest and lay down under 


the man’s bench. 
When he had fed them, Russell found some old sacking 


and a box with which he improvised a kennel on the porch 
for the newcomer. Rory, as usual, entered his kennel against 
the log wall beneath the window. 

For a time after the lamp was turned out, Ruff was silent. 
Down the keen air came the wavering chantey of wild 
geese flighting southward through the night, and once in 
an interlude of their discord there sounded the full-throated 
hoot of an owl. Then gradually the solid silence of the late 
night closed down over the valley and its resting lake. 

This was the young dog’s first night away from friendly 
kennels, and now and then a tentative whimper of lone- 
liness escaped him. Rory rumbled a disgruntled demand 
for quiet but the whimpering became so insistent that 
Russell took him inside the cabin. 


ype almost an hour after the door closed Rory lay in his 
kennel, his head raised, his ears drooping. Then quietly 
he came out and lay down on the doorstep with his nose 
across his tan paws. The night was cold, for the freeze-up 
was at hand, but he did not leave the doorstep until dawn. 
When Russell came out Rory was reconnoitering the clearing, 
and so he knew nothing of that weary vigil. 

Each night brought the snow line lower down the timbered 
flanks of the mountains and work on the trapline filled the 
shortening days. For the pup there was much to learn. 
He must know that traps and food, that all things belonging 
to the man, must not be touched. After the lake froze and 
snow muffled the woods, he had to learn how dire an offense 
it was to follow Russell too closely and tread on the heels 
of his long snowshoes. 

The constant discipline irked Ruff. Most of all, Rory, 
with his insistent supervision, exasperated him. The man 
was strict but he could unbend at times; sometimes he 
praised and sometimes he played with him. But from the 
stiff watchfulness of Rory there was no escape. 

For Rory those weeks on the trapline were the least 
pleasant of any he had known. The soft advance between 
the snow-burdened evergreens, the shining fingers of sun- 
light reaching down between the trees’ bulky shadows, the 
anticipation as each trap was neared; these and the un- 
shared company of the man had loaded his days with 
contentment. Now they were marred by the blundering 
youngster who did not understand. Now only when the 
man and the other dog slept through the long hours of 
darkness, could he recover some sense of that former pleasure. 
Through the night he would sit in the wavering shadow 
line of firelight and act as if he were ‘alone with the man 
again, his solitary sentry warding him from harm. At such 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


times the restless activity of the other Airedale could not 
‘ntrude and all was clear and understood as in other years. 
But always when Ruff roused himself, this sense of happi- 
ness vanished. 


ATE one afternoon Russell made camp at the bark 

shelter on the far end of the line. When the fire began 
to throw its heat under the sloping roof of the shelter they all 
stretched out on the brush bed. After they had been fed, 
Rory curled up at one end of the shelter, weariness closed 
his ey es to slits and though he tried to watch the man his 
head nodded in the sleepy comfort of the glow. 

On the far side of the man, Ruff was intent on play. He 
scuffed, rolling from side to side with back arched and legs 
waving stiffly above him. He nipped Russell gently, provok- 
ing him to play. The trapper buffeted him good humoredly, 
but when the fun was over he saw that Rory had crept from 
the warmth under the bark roof and was sitting in the 
trampled snow beyond the fire. 

“Don’t take it that way,” Russell called. ‘Come back 
here where it’s warm.” 

With great reluctance Rory came. But he would not 
look up. Instead he forced his head under his master’s arm 
and pressed his body close against his knees. The arm 
which was thrown around him read the misery which sent 
a tremor flowing along his hard flanks. 

“Poor old duffer,’”’ Russell whispered to himself. ‘I 
never thought you’d take it hard like this.” 

Then Rory lifted his head and looked into the face above 
him. Back of the mute yearning brimming his eyes, the 
man saw a light which had never shone there before. Deep 
and smouldering it was, a spark that some day would burst 
into a passion of jealous hate for Ruff, the interloper. 

In the morning Russell saw that overnight Rory’s aloof- 
ness toward the young Airedale had changed to a thinly 
veiled hostility. Resentment glowed in the old dog’s eyes 
and in Ruff’s jaunty truculence was an obvious willingness 
for battle. Here was a feud in the making,-a feud which, 
once started, could never end until one of the dogs went 
down. Russell knew he must be constantly on the watch. 

But that day as he broke the overnight snow on the home- 
ward trail, he had little time to watch the dogs, for within 
an hour after leaving the shelter, the surface of the snow— 
a truthful chronicler—told him that evil fortune had come 
to threaten all his winter’s work. He found the trail of a 
large animal that had come down off the mountain and 
was cunningly following his trapline. 

Russell stooped and carefully examined the tracks. “It’s 
Yellow Head!” he said to Rory, who stood with tail 
angrily erect and muzzle low 
as he sniffed the tracks. ‘‘Re- 





member how he drove us off 
the marten line in Little Cop- 
per valley? He’s after us 
again.” 

As surely as ‘his master, the old 
\iredale remembered the giant 
coyote whose cunning plunder- 
ings had made their winter up 
the Little Copper unprofitable. 
\lmost a score of white and In- 
(ian trappers had cause to know 
this crafty outlaw. Some veteran 
trappers among the whites as- 
serted that it was half wolf; they 
said he was too bold for ‘any 
coyote. Once he had stood his 
ground and slain a high-priced 
Russian wolf hound that had been 
brought up from the South to 
run him down. Among them- 
selves, the Indians whispered 
that he was an evil spirit against 
whom no totem was powerful 
enough to give immunity. 

But whatever it was, Russell 
knew that as long as old Yellow 
Head haunted his territory, 
heavy toll would be taken from 
his traps. For famine stalked 
this Northland valley. It was 
the fatal seventh year when the 
strange plague overtakes the 
snowshoe rabbits, and because 
of a cold, wet spring, the hatch 
of grouse would be poor. Yellow 
Head would live by stealing from 
the trapline. 

“Come on, dogs. We got to 
travel now,” Russell ordered. 
The big coyote’s track was fresh 
and Rory sniffed it, he knew the 
unprofitable rashness of attack- 
ing this creature larger than him- 
xlf who would fight after the 
fashion of sled dogs but who 
could kill a dog with ease. Late 
that afternoon when they reached 
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“Come up here, you pup, and meet the grand old Airedale of the Skeena country.” 


the cabin by the lake, the loss of three marten had been 


scored against the notorious robber. 


The short day was drawing to a close and Russell was 
inside baking a batch of bannock while the two Airedales 
waited eagerly for their supper. Suddenly a rumbling growl 
came from the porch and Russell looked out of the window 
to find his two dogs angrily facing each other. They stood 
jowl to jowl, black lips lifted to display their gleaming 
fangs, ears flat and tails challengingly erect. Rory was the 
aggressor, but every line of Rufi’s lithe, immature body 
flaunted: his readiness to fight. Russell knew the uncon- 
querable spirit of the breed. Once open warfare had been 
declared it would continue to the death, in spite of him. 
He hurried out to intervene. 

“Easy there, Rory,” he warned and pulled the old dog 
away. ‘Yellow Head’s trouble enough without you two 
starting civil war.” 

As soon as his master’s hand was off his neck, Rory went 
to his empty plate and sniffed it meaningly. Then he glared 
at Ruff. 

“So that’s what started this dust-up?” Russell exclaimed. 
“The youngster went snoopin’ round your dish. Give him 
time. He’ll learn better manners.” 

Ruff seemed to find some unintented support in the mild 
reproof given to the other dog. He took just one step 
forward, and then Rory flashed at him and drove him to 
the wall again. 

“‘Stop that!” Russell shouted, springing to intervene. 
“Ruff’s my dog—understand? He’s mine. You leave him 
alone. See?” In a gesture of explanation the trapper placed 
his hand on Ruff’s head. 

He would have taken Ruff inside until the anger of the 
old dog cooled, but he knew the danger of such seeming 
favoritism. In spite of Ruff’s readiness to fight, Rory was 
the aggressor, so he took collar and leash, buckled the 
collar around the old dog’s neck and fastened the light chain 
to a staple in the log wall beside the kennel. 

“You get into that box and lie down,” he commanded 
Ruff. He waited until the order was reluctantly carried 
out, gave Rory a passing pat on the head and went inside. 


For old Rory there was a hateful revelation in his master’s 

words and actions. Slowly, sullenly, he had to face the 
truth. Ruff, like the pack-sack, the traps, all the inanimate 
things about the cabin, was his master’s property. Since 
puppyhood he had been taught to guard all Russell’s pos- 
sessions and he had been loyal to that trust. Never once in 
the ten wandering years had he betrayed his master’s faith 
in him. And now he was being told to guard this newest 
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possession, this young Airedale who, because he shared his 
master’s affection, he wanted to destroy in jealous rage. 

He sat beside his kennel, a prisoner. His eyes never leit 
his enemy in the box at the far end of the porch. Then 
with a dull clanking of his chain he stalked to the edge of 
the porch and sat bolt upright, his ears drooping discon- 
solately, his gaze on the skyline above the evergreens across 
thecove. The dreary dusk came quickly and wove both 
shadow and afterglow into the thick curtain of the night. 

The first dull light of the mid-winter dawn lay on the 
frozen lake when Rory came from his kennel. Instinctively 
he looked at the box across the porch. It was empty. Then 
on the ice midway across the cove he saw Ruff in headlong 
pursuit of one of the elusive ptarmigan which in seasons of 
deep snow sometimes were driven from their mountain 
feeding places to seek forage among the willows and alders 
beside the lake. 

Rory’s keen eyes followed the white, grouse-like bird as it 
circled and came down on the edge of an alder clump on the far 
shore of the cove, a quarter of a mile from the cabin. He saw 
the optimistic young Airedale plunging breast high through 
the snow in a futile attempt to rush the bird. Then as it 
whirred mockingly around the point, the old dog saw a yellow 
shape flit from behind the clump and confront the dog with 
whom he had been forced to share his master’s comradeship. 

Even from across the cove there was no mistaking the 
purpose of the shaggy marauder. Inexperienced as he was, 
Ruff read the sinister purpose of the enemy and though he was 
hopelessly outmatched he whirled to face the circling killer. 

Under the porch roof Rory’s black and tan body stiffened 
and a low growl came from him at sight of the elusive outlaw 
of the ranges. Then abruptly he sat down, head lifted to 
watch the start of the unequal fight. Often in settlements 
and Indian encampments he had sat thus among the half- 
wild sled dogs to watch two malamutes battle to the death. 

Then he sprang forward to the full length of the chain. 
Suddenly he realized that this was not a fight between two 
of his enemies, and though his staunch old heart resented the 
presence of the young Airedale, he knew he could not stand 
by and see anything belonging to his master come to harm. 
To guard and fight for the possessions of Bill Russell, and 
never stop to count the cost, this had been his foremost pur- 
pose in life. As he sprang again against the chain which 
held him prisoner, the giant coyote was swerving in on his 
prey. Then the chain flew taut and thudded him to the 
frozen ground. Half strangled though he was he came up 
and leaped again, hurling all of his fifty pounds into the col- 
lar. The chain yanked him half around, he staggered, 
reeled and then the staple pulled out of the soft wood. 
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came from him as he shot 
across the snow of the beach, he 
did not even growl, but in his 
brown eyes there was the light of 
unbeatable resolve. To fight and 
go down fighting for his master— 
this was all that mattered now. 

He was dazed and breathless 
from his terrific struggles with 
the chain, and as he sped along 
the trail which Ruff had broken 
across the ice of the cove, he saw 
the huge coyote leap in and slash 
the young dog’s shoulder. It 
sprang clear, but with the next 
charge, or the next, the killer 
would find the deadly opening it 
wanted. 

The attacker swerved, feigned, 
saw its chance and was gathering 
itself to spring, when without an 
instant’s warning, fifty pounds of 
bone and sinew crashed into its 
shoulder with staggering impact. 
The coyote wheeled and saw a 
second enemy, who unlike the 
other did not wait to be attacked. 

Handicapped by the trailing 
chain, Rory, veteran of many a 
grim encounter, knew that once 
he was forced on the defensive 
he was done. Recklessly he 
pressed the fight until the yellow 
outlaw, flashing in on him, 
slashed his neck and dodged be- 
fore the old dog’s blunt fangs 
could find the hold they wanted. 
The coyote came again, reckless 
and sure of victory. It crowded 
Rory to the edge of the trampled 
circle in the snow—bored in on 
him—saw its chance—and 
i lunged. 

) Then, in the very instant when 

i . Rory was going down never to 

rise again, there rang out that 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Birds and Their Enemies 


By George Hebden Corsan, Jr. 


HERE is a tendency on the 
part of very many parents to 
prevent their boys from keep- 
ing pets. Then there are 
other parents who take the keenest inter- 
est in their boys’ pets, who ask them, 
each morning at breakfast, if they had 
gathered plenty of dandelions and 
chicory for their rabbits, if they have fed 
their pigeons. Boys need such help and 
encouragement, for they do not realize 
the terrible cruelty of their indifference 
or laziness, especially toward rabbits, 
that are silent sufferers from lack of feed 
and water and cleanliness. Guinea pigs 
will squeal and squeal when they are 
hungry for hay, oats and green stuff. 

When I was nine years old, an uncle 
sent me a double barrel 12-gauge shotgun. This was before 
the hammerless type was invented and just after the muzzle 
loaders had gone out of style. In fact, it was over fifty 
years ago. Now, I have always had a very powerful desire 
for sport and I used to load up my own shells and tramp 
many hundreds of miles with that gun. I shot one. bob- 
white, one ruffed grouse, and one duck. And I looked at 
their dead bodies and I never shot another. I could not 
see anything init. Snipe, plover, yellowlegs, woodcock and 
doves were safe, so far as I was concerned. I could see no 
sport or pleasure in crumpling up such tiny, helpless birds. 
I did shoot one American passenger pigeon, wing-wounding 
it only, and I kept it alive for some time. 

But when it came to the purple grackle or big crow black- 
bird, that was and is a different story. I had seen these 
birds robbing other birds’ nests of 
eggs and young so often that when 
the farmers asked me to go into their 
fields of sweet corn and shoot these 
birds I did so with avidity. When 
I was a boy, living near the Niagara 
escarpment, there were tremendous 
flocks of these birds. They ravaged 
the market gardeners’ fields of table 
corn, tearing open the ears and de- 
stroying tons of good corn each 
August and September. 

I always carried the gun with me 
when I went fishing so as to shoot 
a crow or two, or a hawk, or an owl, 
or a wildcat. 

It was not until I was fully grown 
up that I saw a zoo and when I did 
I felt sorry to see fine big animals, 
such as elands, muskoxen, yaks, and 
giraffes enclosed in tiny pens hardly 
large enough for pigs. When I saw 
beautiful waterfowl in dirty concrete 
ponds; when I saw many gorgeous pheasants in pens which, 
all together, would just make one right sized pen for one 
pair of pheasants, I felt indignant at zoo management. The 
more I saw and knew of birds, the less reason I saw for such 
needless confinement. After visiting all the zoos in this 
country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to 
Canada, I started to make a biological study of birds. 

Several years ago, when I was engaged in my regular 
vocation of giving special swimming instruction all over the 
country, it so happened that I was engaged by the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium to put on some swimming exhibi- 
tions. In the course of my engagement I gave several 
talks on the art of swimming. Then one day, Mrs. Harvey, 
the hostess, came to me, saying she was going to ask me 
for a favor. 

“‘My speaker for this evening,” she explained, “has just 
wired he cannot possibly get here in time to speak. Will you 
fill in for him?” 

“On one condition,” I assured her, ‘‘that you do not ask 
me to talk on swimming. Let me talk on birds and trees 
and flowers. I’m tired of swimming talks.” 

“That will be just fine,” she sparkled, ‘‘ but I did not know 
you were interested in birds.” 

So I talked that evening, in the large lobby, to the Sani- 
tarium guests on birds and trees and flowers. While I 
talked, it happened that Mr. W. K. Kellogg passed by on 
some business and stopped to listen. When I had finished 
he came up to me. 

“Mr. Corsan,” he asked, “where is this man Jack Miner 
whom you mentioned? How can I get to his place?” 

Mr. Kellogg had not before heard of Jack Miner and 
when I had told of his work and how he had succeeded 
in attracting several thousands of wild Canada geese to his 


Lesser snow, blue and Canada geese in their winter quarters with a 
lone trumpeter swan, one of the few in America in domesticity 





A blue goose on her nest with her gander 
standing by as protection 





A white Chinese goose fostering some baby 
snow geese just hatched 





(Above) Wild geese 
coming in for oats 
and barley on the 
W.K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary. (Right) 
Cereopsis geese 
from Tasmania are 
quite rare and also 
threatened with ex- 
tinction 











A pair of trumpeter swans and their young. These birds 
are nearly extinct 





A great horned owl in safety 
in his cage where he will 
kill no more game birds 








dooryard each year, he wanted to go and se 
for himself. He did so and was so much 
interested that he and Jack have been great 
friends ever since. 

Now, Mr. Kellogg is a man of action. He 
had already established an Arabian horse 
ranch at his California home and as he was 
very much interested in birds he planned 
a bird sanctuary at his summer home nea; 
Battle Creek. With other summer residents 
along the shores of Gull Lake, he interested 
the State Legislature in establishing Gy) 
Lake as a bird sanctuary. 

Gull Lake is a very beautiful lake of clean 
clear blue water; it is seven miles long, and 
about a mile wide at its widest point, and not 
a bird was to be shot on it or within eight, 
rods of its shoreline. Then Mr. Kellogg 
asked me to go over the place and advise 
him about establish. 
ing a bird sanctuary, 
Wild waterfowl] would 
use Gull Lake only as 
a place of rest on their 
flight south, or when 
they were on their way 
north to their breed- 
ing grounds, using it 
particularly when they 
found it unsafe on 
the smaller lakes that 
dot southern Michigan, 


UT the shores and 
bottom of Gull 
Lake were clean sand 
and gravel. There 
wasn’t a waterweed anywhere for ducks and 
geese and swans to eat. Nearby, however, 
was a delightfui little lake of 60 acres extent, 
a roundish lake with marshy corners, a lake 
that was full of all kinds of water plants, 
except wild rice, that ducks and geese and 
swans like to eat. This was Wintergreen 
Lake. There were also some swales, one of 
ten acres being connected with the lake. 
This lake has a marl bottom, the mar] being 
about 20 to 25 feet deep. The lake, itself, is 
about 30 feet deep toward the center, and 
is most ideal for waterfowl, shore birds 
and upland birds, for these last like to be 
near water. 
The little lake was purchased in August, 





South America 





A pair of beautiful Magellan geese from southern 


1927, and now contains a great many 
varieties of wild ducks and teal, wild geese 
and swans which Mr. Kellogg has bought 
from time to time. There are also wild turkeys, many 
varieties of pheasants, of partridges or quail as we know 
them in this country, though “quail” is a misnomer. True 
quail always migrate; but partridges stay in one place and 
spread around about the country side. 

To the bird sanctuary around Wintergreen Lake come 
many visitors, but these visitors are not permitted to wander 
all over the place for it belongs to the birds. They stay on 
the hill near the cottage overlooking the lake and see the 
birds through several high-power glasses. Here they can 
see the wild geese on nests across the lake, as though they 
were within six feet of them; see them to much better ad- 
vantage, for if they were within six feet of them they would 
disturb the birds. While some of these wild birds are more 
or less tame, others are very wild. Many of them can fly 
but they do not leave the little lake because they have 
accepted it as home. The surroundings are natural, they 
have plenty of feed of all kinds they like, and with not more 
than two or three persons about, as a general rule, all moving 
quietly when they walk about the place, it is very seldom 
that a bird leaves home. 

Visitors are always intensely interested in seeing numbers 
of wild geese flying around the lake, uttering their wild 
cries, talking to each other and to their friends who have 
stayed on the ground or on the lake, the fliers getting higher 
and higher, in all kinds of formations and letters. The snow 
geese with their snow-white bodies and jet-black wings 
always look their best when in the air. Then hundreds and 
hundreds of wild ducks arise and fly around, many of them 
only transient visitors on their way south for the winter. 

But the large cage of live great horned owls which ! 
have trapped from time to time, or occasionally shot. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Defensive Baseball for High Schools 


HE old adage that a “strong offense 

is the best defense” applies less to 

high school baseball than to the other 

older teams. While it is not un- 
usual for high school teams to run up the score, 
it is usually due more to a plentiful sprinkling 
of errors and mental misplays than to any 
exceptional hitting of the winners. 

The ability to do the right thing with the ball 
at the right time is just as essential in high school 
games as in faster company. Ifa team, by the 
proper defense, can cut off base runners or shut 
off runs at the plate, it has lessened the burden 
of the offense in that fewer runs will be needed to win. 

The most important thing for any boy is to know what 
to do with the ball when it comes to him, either batted or 
thrown. Then, when it does come, all he need to think 
about is the execution of that right thing. But it must be 
done so quickly that it seems more 
mechanical than mental. 

I am passing up such important 
fundamentals as how to catch and 
throw the ball. By the time a 
fellow gets on the high school team 
he ought to know that. But he 
does not always know. I have had 
more than one college player who did 
not know how to catch the ball and 
throw quickly to get the runner or 
prevent him from moving up a base. 

High school pitching is 
usually 75 per cent. of the de- 
fense of the team, and it is 
important that the pitcher be given some specific 
directions. He already knows how to throw a curve 
ora fast ball, else he would not be a pitcher, but he 
needs vastly more than this. 

The important thing I would say to him is, ‘‘ Don’t 
throw the ball where the hitter can murder it. Pitch 
strikes, but never, never, in the groove. Pitch to 
the hitter’s weakness. If you would ever be a success 
in the box, you must learn to study the batter, his 
stance at the plate, his actions with the bat, and other 
mannerisms which tell you whether or not he is a slugger, 
a chop hitter, a waiter, or a weak hitter.” 

If you can learn this lesson you will save the team more 
trouble than half a dozen good throws from the outfield 
can prevent. I recall a game in which there were runners 
on second and third and two out. The pitcher knew that 
the batter was weak on curve balls. Two slow hooks were 
strikes, for the batter swung and missed both. Then the 
pitcher threw a straight one on the inside and the batter hit 
it to left field for a double, driving in two runs. The game 
ended with the pitcher’s team behind, 5 to 4. What lost 
that game? 

I recall a college hurler, with splendid control, who went 
against a league team in an exhibition game. The pro- 
fessionals were expecting an easy game and were dumb- 
founded near the end of the game when they had not scored. 
The collegian’s support had been good. But his 
success was due largely to his ability to keep the 
ball where the leaguers could not clout it, but where 
it would still be a strike. Along about the eighth 
inning one of the sluggers popped out for the third 
time and asked, “‘Doesn’t that kid ever throw that 
ball in where you can get a chance to hit it?” This 
young chap, somewhere, had learned an important 
lesson in pitching, in defensive baseball, if you 
please. 


— 





"THERE are two plays which a pitcher, if he is awake, 
ought to be able to break up every time in a high school 
game. High school hitters, with but few exceptions, are 
very poor bunters. With a runner on first and none down 
and the sacrifice is the play—the score of course will de- 
termine that—or if there is a runner on third and that run 
is needed and it looks like a squeeze play set-up, it is up to 
the pitcher to prevent the successful execution of either 
play. By simply pitching the 
ball high, still where it will be 
a strike, the hitters will bunt 
the ball foul or pop a little 
easy fly which the pitcher or 
third baseman can handle for 
a put-out. Every time I see a 
pitcher throw the ball where 
a high school hitter can lay 
down a bunt, I know that he 
isn’t properly coached and is a 
pitcher with plenty to learn. 
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By Arthur Murray 


The writer of this article was 
athletic director at Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio, for two 
years, and for the last five years 
has been baseball coach at The 
College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio. In this five-year period 
his teams won forty-six and lost 
sixteen games. —-The Editors. 


To every player on the team the advice, “Don’t throw the 
ball aimlessly” applies. Professional teams, when they 
stack up against amateurs, figure generally to win the game 
by getting the youngsters to throw the ball, knowing full 
well that, sooner or later, they will have a wild throwing 
orgy that will produce enough runs to win. Learn to size 
up the play quickly, and, when you have a chance to get 
the runner, make only those throws which will have a chance 
to nip him. If you cannot get him, don’t throw it to scare 
him. He does not scare so easily. 

This advice applies especially to the outfielders. How 
many times, in the course of the season, do you see a hitter 
drive the ball out for what should be a double? The out- 
fielder runs over, picks up the ball and throws it aimlessly 
in the general direction of the infield, hoping that some one 
there will stop it. Quite often it gets away and the base 
runner takes an extra sack while some one chases the ball. 

This, above all: ‘““Throw the ball 
to some one.” 

Never throw the ball behind a 
base runner. As an example, a 
batter’s drive goes to right field for 
a single. The right-fielder foolishly 
throws the ball to the first baseman. 
The wide-awake base-runner, who 
has rounded the sack, goes on to 
second while the first-sacker waits 
for the ball, perhaps 
makes a hurried throw 
to second, which goes 
wild, and the runner, who should have been 
on first, pulls up at third. 

Relaying the ball in from the outfield is a 
much different play for high school than for 
older players. The younger boys do not hit 
the ball so far. The double throw, from the 
outfielder to a designated infielder who makes 
the relay, is by far the quicker and safer 
way to get the ball back to head off a runner. 

Just who should take the relay will depend 
largely on the throwing arms of the shortstop 
and second baseman and also their ability to 
make the right play. If these two men are 
equal in ability, they can divide the relays 
evenly, having a signal, just a word or so, 
such as “I'll take it,” to let the other player 

know he is to cover the bag. 


SUPPOSE the hitter drives the ball to deep 
left and the hit has the earmarks of a 
triple. The shortstop goes out to take the 
throw from the left fielder. He gets on a 
line between where the ball actually is and 
third base. The old maxim, “A straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points,” surely has application here. The 
third-sacker can help him get lined up by 
calling “‘right” or “‘left” to him, as the case may be. Sup- 
pose it looks like a homer. Then he gets on a line between 
home and where his left fielder is picking up the ball. 
Then, with the left fielder keeping in mind that he is not to 
throw the ball aimlessly toward the infield, but to the short- 
stop, he must also make a throw which can be handled 
rapidly and easily. The shortstop turns and makes his throw 
to third or home, as the case may be. He should remember 
that he is to bounce the throw, for bounce throws travel faster 
and there is less chance of an overthrow. Make the ball 








bounce once, and have it hit about twenty-five feet 
from the base to which he is throwing. Outfielders 
should also keep this bounce throw in mind when 
they make a throw to second, to third, or home. 

If the ball is hit to right field, the second baseman 
will go out for the relay. 1f it is hit to center field, 
then the shortstop and second sackers will need to 
have arranged just who will take the relay. 

A final word to outfielders is that'these men should 
be alert to back up all throws. The right fielder 
should move over toward the foul line when the 
catcher throws to first, the center fielder to back 
up second when the catcher throws to get the 
runner stealing second, and the left fielder must get 

_ on the job if the catcher makes any kind of a peg 
to third. ‘Two other ways in which outfielders can help is 
for the right fielder to get in the line of the throw from the 
left fielder to second base to retrieve the ball should it get 
away from the shortstop or second baseman. The left 
fielder can also help when the right fielder throws to second. 

Defensive play of the infield, to cut off runs, depends 
largely on the score 
Pulling an infield in is a 
questionable practice at 
best. There are times 
when it is the only play. 
In high school games these 
happen rarely. If late in 
the game and the runner 
on third would score the 
tying or winning run, it is 
better to pull the infield 
in, for preventing that run 
often means saving the 
game. Under these conditions the outfield must pull in, too, 
or a short fly will wreck the game. 





BU: if your team is ahead, or perhaps hopelessly behind, 
it is better to play back and get the hitter. Get the 
men out and the game is over. 

At times it is well to use a modification of this infield 
play. Have your third baseman pull in a little and have 

the first baseman pull in until he is in a cor- 
2 \_ Tesponding position at his corner. The short- 
\\ stop and second baseman can also come in a 
little. Ifthe ball is hit to any of them sharply, 
they can usually get the runner at the plate. 
If they have to go to either side for the ball, 
they can handle the ball and often get the 
runner at first for the put-out. 
The pitcher also has important functions 
in backing up plays or helping cut off throws. 
He should always back up any ball that is 
thrown to third by any outfielder. When 
the ball is thrown home to catch a base 
runner attempting to score and there is an- 
other runner on base, the pitcher often can 
cut off the throw which was going futilely 
to home plate and get the other runner. On 
this play he should get on a line with the 
throw home and only cut it off when told 
by the catcher. On a play of this kind, where 
there is no longer any chance for a play at 
first, the first sacker goes in to back up the catcher. 

There are other points of defense which might be stressed. 
The ones listed above seem to the writer to be the more 
important ones as well as the ones most easily taught. No 
defense, no matter how good, will win a ball game. It 
often helps, however, by cutting down the number of runs 
needed to win. 

The writer does not want to leave the impression that he 
believes defense is all important. It is important, but the 
attack is the important thing. In his baseball coaching 
experience the writer has always put the stress on the 
offense, and his two-hour practice sessions are usually three- 
fourths offense, in which batting practice, against every 
kind of pitching it is possible to obtain, takes up the major 
part of the time. But one of the early practice sessions is 
always given over to a drill, as described here, and then, as 
the season advances, innumerable opportunities arise in the 
— drills to recall the importance of correct defensive 
play. 
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CONCLUSION 


HE next morning, the fourth since they left Fort 

Crawford, they started late, not getting under 

way until nearly noon. Wild Bill worked on 

Miles’ tunic, deftly cutting the pattern with his 
hunting knife and using a needle and fine sinews for thread 
as handily as any woman. The materials he took from his 
pack. The old trapper made no complaint but he was badly 
bruised on the body from his fall and Miles himself was 
severely scratched. 

“Thar she is, Miles,” said Wild Bill at last holding up the 
garment. ‘‘ Nothin’ fancy about it. No fringin’ an’ no bead 
work but I reckon she’ll do.”” He glanced up at the sky. 

“Rain still holdin’ off,”’ he said, “‘but the river is risin’.” 

Miles had already noted signs of that. Grass was sub- 
merged. There were no surface indications of a flood on 
the water at present but there was no question that during 
the night and morning the level had lifted several inches. 

‘We'll try and get through Lake Pepin today,” said Wild 
Bill. ‘‘She’s over twenty miles long but there are no islands 
and we ought to make it. It ain’t a real lake,’”’ he went on, 
“‘jest a widenin’ of the river. At thet it ain’t as wide as it 
was down at Prairie du-Chien. We'll pass Maiden Rock 
on the way. Injun gal jumped off there one time when her 
folks wanted her to marry the wrong man. Same sort of 
story belongs to a dozen places I know of in as many tribes 
but I reckon its true enough. Injuns have quite a habit of 
committin’ suicide, leastwise the women. It’s too bad the 
weather is dull, Lake Pepin is a mighty beautiful spot.” 

Miles agreed to that as they paddled at a fast stroke 
through"the afternoon, beaching 
at last close by a little grove of 
white birch. Here again they 
saw certain signs that the river 
was steadily rising. The wind 
that blew down from the north 
carried dampness with it. They 
could smell the rain that was on 
its way. 

After the evening meal, the 
dogs lying stretched out beside 
them, close to the fire, Miles 
saw, across the river, a red spark 

of light that, even as he looked, 
wavered and vanished. He men- 
tioned it to Wild Bill, wondering 
if it might not be the camp-fire 
of the men who were following 
them. Wild Bill shrugged his 
broad shoulders at the suggestion. 

“Don’t make much differ- 
ence,” he said, “one way or 
ernother. I reckon we'll see ’em 
soon. River narrers up consider- 
able from here on. Easy enough 
for ’em to sight us. All they got 
to do is to haul out and watch. 
We might travel nights but 
there’s several stretches of rapids 
an’ I don’t see much sense in 
skulkin’. We’re due for a run 
in with ’em sooner or later.” 

They passed the sites of two 
Sioux villages, now abandoned, 
at Red Wing and Mendota. The 
magnificent scenery surrounding 
Lake Pepin was more than dupli- 
cated in this stretch of the river 
though much of the coloring was 
lost from the lack of sun. But it 
was impressive, so much so, that 
they paddled on in almost con- 
stant and admiring silence 
throughout the fifth day. 

“We're on the last stretch 
now, Miles,” said the trapper on 
the sixth morning. ‘“‘We’ll fetch 
Carver’s Cave this afternoon. 
Wakan Teebe. Tain’t goin’ to be 
so hard to locate the emblems 
there. It ain’t fur from there to 
the Falls. Ha’f a day at most, 
jest the other side of Fort Snell- 
ing. Our friends may decide to 
to wait until we turn back. Then 
they’d feel sure that we’d got 
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whatever we went after. On the other hand, they may figger 
we’re likely to strike out across country ’stead of stickin’ to 
the river. But I’ve got a strong hunch workin’ that they’re 
pretty close at hand. We'll stand watch and watch to- 
night. Won’t do to take any chances. The dogs ’ud give 
us warnin’, of course, but we want to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of it. The more I think of it the more I’m inclined 
to figger that they believe all they got to dois to get hold of 
the Calumet and read the message on its stem or they 
wouldn’t hev’ tried to get a hold of it, through Pikatik.” 


ILD BILL did not know the names of the three white 

men save that one, seemingly the leader, had been 
called Bull, which was probably a nickname. He had dis- 
cussed them very little with Miles, but Miles knew that the 
trapper considered them men who, if not to be feared, were 
decidedly dangerous, who would stick at nothing if they 
thought they could obtain a fortune. Murder would be 
a light thing to them. And now, as they glided along he 
could not rid himself of the conviction that they were being 
watched from the shores. 

At an ordinary time there would, without doubt, have been 
scores of Indians regarding them with unseen eyes, but now 
the probability was that every warrior had gone down the 
river to the big pow-wow. But Miles, as he scanned the 
shores closely, between paddle strokes, conscious that Wild 
Bill was doing the same; while even the two dogs, accustomed 
to lie down at the bottom of the canoe, now sat up their ears 
pricked and their wet muzzles questing; felt certain that, some- 
where, the skiff was drawn up and that Bull, with Pikatik and 
his two other companions were waiting for the canoe to pass. 





Something crashed across the chasm up near the tunnel 


The river looped like a great snake. Sometimes it was 
a quarter of a mile in width, in places it narrowed down to 
less than half that distance and, at one spot, near a trading 
station named St. Croix it was little more than one hundred 
yards across. Three times during the morning they were 
forced to land and portage the canoe. It was too long for 
one man to handle and this necessitated extra trips for the 
packs and took up valuable time. 

“We c’ud make it better, goin’ up, if we had a skiff and 
pole,”’ said Wild Bill. ‘‘If we was goin’ down, I’d run the 
white-water enyway, but this would be no time for us to 
run afoul of the rock in the birch bark. See how brown the 
water is, Miles,’’ he added. ‘‘She’s risin’ and risin’ fast. I 
felt it in the current all mornin’. I’ll be mighty surprised if 
she don’t rain before nightfall.” 

They came at last to the head of a four mile stretch of 
rapids and reembarked. Wild Bill cast about for certain 
landmarks. 

“‘She’s right here, or hereabouts,’”’ he announced, his eyes 
bright and a thrill of enthusiasm in his voice that communi- 
cated itself to Miles. 

“You mean to Carver’s Cave?” he said. 

“Yes, son. Wakan Teebe. Great Spirit Lodge. There’s 
two caves quite close to each other, but the first one we come 
to is the one we’re looking for. It ain’t fur from the bank 
but it’s a mighty low openin’. Might be easy to miss though 
you kin see it from the river. On the left-hand bank, nigh 
to the foot of the bluff.’ 

Miles saw it first, or fancied he did, though it was quite 
possible that the old trapper might have deliberately given 
him the joy of Naa They ran the canoe ashore, 
paddling in between some wil- 
lows. As before, they left the 
dogs to watch the canoe and give 
warning while they pressed on 
towards the cave. 


HE opening of the Sacred 

Lodge where Colonel Carver 
had made his treaty with the two 
great chiefs, where every year 
the Sioux Council gathered to 
decide the affairs of that great 
Nation and to lay out their plans 
for the year, was so low they had 
to lie down to enter it. Its 
width was only about nine feet. 
Viewed from without, it seemed 
insignificant, hardly worth while 
entering and, had there been 
much growth in the neighbor- 
hood, it would have been hard 
to find. Days before they had 
prepared torches of resinous light 
wood. Once through the open- 
ing, they lit these and the flares 
revealed a sandy slope that 
pitched sharply down to where 
a lake of water took up the re- 
flection. 

“Injuns thought this place was 
Big Medicine,” said Wild Bill, 
“Mainly on account of that pool 
down there, I reckon. Seems 
that Carver threw a rock into it 
and it kicked up a terrible racket. 
Echoes I reckon. We'll try it 
before we go out. Of course, 
they thought it was the voice of 
Spirit. Well, Miles, here we are. 
Let’s git through with the ex- 
plorin’ and git out of here. 
Somehow, I don’t like caves. 
I’ve bin holed up in ’em more’n 
once. Shouldn’t take us long to 
find them symbols. You go to 
the right and I’ll go to the left 
and we'll make the circuit be- 
tween us.” 

The cavern was of sandstone. 
The floor was covered with 
sand, deep, and soft underfoot. 
Its dome rose to about fifty feet 
and it was a little more than 
twice aslong. The body of water 
in the center was several feet 
deep and curiously clear. Miles 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


began to find rock carvings almost immediately but many 
of them were blurred with moss and not easy to make out. 
They were scattered irregularly. One was a snake, over 
five feet long crudely carved. There was a cross, a crescent 
moon, a Star anda series of lines, but he did not find 
any six of them in sequence until he had arrived at the 
end of the cave back of the lake. Here there was still 
sand but the ground lifted, to a platform on which the 
tribesmen may have sat in council. Wild Bill arrived at 
almost the same moment and both held up their torches 
and searched the wall. 

The serpent symbol first caught Miles’ eye. In front of 
it, instead of the lizard, there showed the representation of 
a fish. To the right of the snake was the loon and then, re- 
placing the rabbit, a rayed sun. The sequence ended with 
the buffalo head and the Thunder Bird. It was probable 
that the pictorial writing might be interpreted into an actual 
sentence, perhaps a part of the ancient creed of the Sioux. 
The buffalo head was undoubtedly meant to represent 
Unk-te-hee. These same six symbols should appear in the 
cave beneath the falls of St. Anthony, in the same order. 
Beneath them they should find the cache of pearls. 


XULTATION thrilled both of them. Wild Bill took the 
scared calumet from the inside of his tunic while Miles 
held both the torches. He compared the carvings on the stem 
to those on the wall. Only the serpent and the Thunder 
Bird remained of the originals. He turned towards Miles. 
“The old chief spoke truth, Miles,” he said. 
“We'll find the pearls, jest as he said. And we'll 
leave the calumet in place of them.” He tucked 
away the pipe. ‘Now give me my torch, lad, and 
we'll be gittin’ out of here.” 

But Miles wanted to test the echoes of the lake. 
He stooped and felt about in the sand until he found 
a rock fragment. This he tossed into the pool. It 
fell with a plop, with circles that caught the torch- 
light, spreading out to the margin. Instantly the 
cavern was filled with strange sounds, as the air- 
waves were broken against its contours. There 
were sharp reports, noise as if hands were being 
rapidly clapped together and a weird suggestion of 
goblin laughter. All gradually died down to sighs, 
mutterings and whisperings. It was a startling 
effect, even for white men, prepared for something 
of the kind, and it was small wonder that the 
superstitious Indians believed the place tenanted 
by ghosts. 

Suddenly there came to their 
ears, muffled by distance and the 
small opening through which the 
light, on that gray day, came 
wanly, the furious barking of their 
dogs. 

“Come on, boy!” cried Wild Bill 
as he snatched his pistol from its 
holster. “‘They’ve tracked us. The 
dawgs warned us but I’m feared 
they’ve given us away at the same 
time. We got to get out of here 
before thet outfit finds the cave or 
they'll have us trapped for fair.” 

As they ran towards the entrance, 
Miles hoped that they would not 
shoot the dogs. He was not cer- 
tain whether Loup and Tige would 
leave the canoe to attack. He remembered 
how Tige hated Pikatik. But his thoughts 
were rudely broken by the shattering report 
of a gun as the cave mouth was partially 
eclipsed. The bullet passed fairly between 
them. Miles felt the actual wind of it. Then 
he and Wild Bill fired back simultaneously. 
The opening was clear again. The cavern 
now rang with an indescribable clamor of 
reverberation. No more shots came from the 
mouth of the cavern, but there was little question but what 
their enemies were waiting outside with weapons trained, 
ready to dispose of them at the moment of their appear- 
ance. 

“Looks like they’ve got us, Miles,” said Wild Bill in a low 
tone. “There ain’t no other way out of this cave an’ while 
there’s plenty of water in it, we’re goin’ to get mighty hungry 
before long. Might slip out after dark unless they light 
a fire, which is probable. They ain’t fools. We’ve been the 
fools, Miles, walkin’ right inter a trap like this, knowin’ all 
the time they was close to us. Kind of dumb but I reckon 
we was both sort of worked up. I know I was. I w'udnt 
hev this trip go wrong fer anything. We ain’t done yit.” 

The dogs were still barking. Loup had the deeper voice. 
He was also the better trained, more likely to stay with the 
canoe. Tige had the additional incentive of knowing that 
the hostile scent in his nostrils was that of the half-breed 
who had threatened his master. 

Miles heard Tige’s raging tones coming closer and realized 
that he must have left the canoe and attacked. ‘There came 
the sound of a shot and then there was only the deeper, 
(istant uproar from Loup. Tige was silenced. A lump 
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bow, Miles 
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came into Miles’ throat, with a fierce desire to avenge his 
chum. But they were powerless. They dared not emerge 
through that narrow entrance while daylight lasted. 


HEY were crouching at the foot of the slope immediately 

below the mouth of the cave when once more the light 
diminished. A bundle of dried brush ‘had been flung and, 
swiftly followed by others, was blocking the entrance. 
Miles saw a sudden burst of flame and then dense smoke 
came rolling down, stinging their eyes and their lungs. They 
retreated farther into the cave. 

“Thet’ll be Pikatik’s trick,” said Wild Bill, ‘‘an’ it’s a 
good one. Tryin’ to smoke us out. Lucky the place is as 
big as it is. We kin stand quite a lot of it, but I sure wish 
it would rain.” 

Miles echoed the wish. The blinding, choking fumes 
billowed in. Outside, they were throwing on green stuff now 
and the wind drove it in acrid waves that were aided by 
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the natural suction of the hollow place. They retreated 
to the shelf back of the pool. 

“They got Tige, I guess,’ said Miles, and the choke in 
his voice was not wholly from the smoke. 


Wimp BILL made no answer but slid a brawny arm about 
him. They sat there inasilence that seemed toMiles to 

last for at least an hour while the cave filled with the 

noxious vapors, so that it became harder to breathe 

“T’ve bin in a lot of tight places,” said Wild Bill finally, 
his voice hoarse, ‘‘and I never give up hope yit. You an’ 
me, we're tryin’ to do the right thing, Miles, and it don’t 
seem fair thet skunks like ‘em sh’u’d git the best of it.” 
He started to cough violently and Miles felt as if he 

were strangling. The pungent smoke kept rolling 
in. It was pitchy dark, save for the murky glare of 
the bottom layers of the brush, reflected in the pool. 
They could not possibly hold out much longer. 
Miles felt his senses beginning to lose their func- 
tions. He could barely feel the 
pressure of the old trapper’s 
arm about him. His brain 
seemed filled with the fumes. 
Wild Bill was muttering. 

“‘Holed in! It ain’t right. 
I ain’t much of a hand at pray- 
in’, but it ain’t right. The boy, 
he ought to hev a chance. A 
good lad... .!” 

Miles was close to swooning. 
Wild Bill’s arm relaxed. Their 
eyes were closed against the 
inflammation from the smoke. 
Every breath became torture. 

A shot sounded outside the 
cave, the report dull but un- 
mistakable. Then another— 
and another. Light showed 
vaguely behind the swirling 
waves of vapor. The brush 
was being torn away. 

A cheery “ Halloo!” sounded, 
booming in the cave. It was 
the voice of Bouteillier, the 
voyageur. Wild Bill answered 
faintly. Miles was beyond 
speech, numbed in brain and 
body. Wild Bill’s arm was now 
about his waist, supporting 
him, as the trapper, staggering 
himself, hauled him along to 
where fresh air was coming in, grateful 
to their lungs. The oxygen invigorated 
them swiftly though they collapsed at 
the entrance and were helped through. 
Miles looked into bearded friendly 
faces, one of them familiar. He still 
felt as if there was a terrific weight on 
his chest but his faculties wereclearing. 

“T got to git my dawg,” he said. 
“They shot him.” 

“He ees not dead,” said Bouteillier. 
‘Pierre is lookout for heem. We look 
for you as we come up the river. Aussi 
we look for Pikatik and the others. So, 
when we see the smoke, eet is not hard 
to guess what is goingon. We makea 
landing and they fire at us. Then we 
shoot back and one is keel. The two 
othaires run. Pikatik, we find heem 
drown, but I theenk the dog keel 
heem first!” 

Miles found his feet would carry him 

to where a voyageursat, with Tige between his legs, wrapping 

a bandage about him. Fire came into the dog’s eyes at sight 

of his master and he thrust his feverish muzzle upwards. 

“He is brave chien,” said Pierre. ‘He is blessé but me, 
I mend heem, weeth balsam. Vraiment. He make a finish 
of that half-breed and he will get well, with rest.” 

Wild Bill whistled up Loup, who had stayed by the hidden 
canoe until released from duty. * 

“You didn’t come any too soon,” he said. ‘We'd have 
had to make a bolt fer it in another minnit or two, and they’d 
hev got us sartin, as we come out. We’re sure much obliged 
to you.” 

Bouteillier laughed and slapped him on the back. 

“You are still full of smoke, mon gar,”’ he said. ‘“‘We do 
not want thanks. Now we will all go on together.” 

Bouteillier and his comrades had come in two long canoes. 
The little flotilla got under way, paddling on up the river. 
Tige lay in the bottom of the canoe on a soft pile of blankets, 
Loup beside him, sympathetic. 

They did not go far, but camped at sunset at the foot of 
a stretch of rapids. Pierre once more treated Tige while 
Miles carefully watched the process. 

After the meal the voyageurs seated about a fire of cedar 

(Continued on page 59) 
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“Tn health there is liberty. Health is the first of 
all liberties, and happiness gives us the energy which 
is the basis of health.” —Amiel. 





“The first wealth is health.”—Emerson. 


“Health lies in labor, and there is no royal road 


to it but through toil.”—Wendell Phillips. 





“Health is the second blessing that we mortals 
are capable of,—a blessing that money cannot 
buy.”—Izaak Walton. 


“From toil he wins his spirits light; 
From busy day the peaceful night; 
Rich, from the very want of wealth, 
In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health.” 
—Thomas Gray. 











DVENTURE has thrilled mankind since 
the very beginning of time. It was the 
call of adventure that sent men across 

uncharted seas in frail boats. Adventure drove 
them into the wilderness to explore the unknown. 
Each generation has sought adventure, and will 
as long as there are red-blooded boys and men 
to hear its call. One kind of adventure that we 
can all of us follow is the Adventure for Health, 
and the war against the things that hamper our 
physical efficiency. 

Something over half a century ago there lived 
an American who undertook this adventure. 
He was feeble and frail in body, so sickly that 
doctors feared he would not live to grow to man- 
hood. But he made himself strong and sturdy, 
so that his very name symbolized vigor and 
rugged outdoor life. This was Theodore Roose- 
velt, our first Scout Citizen. His life was one 
long service for others. But in order to make his 
great powers of mind effective he had first to 
develop a healthy body. Every boy should try 
to do the same. He should follow the rules of 


cleanliness, diet and exercise that will make and 
keep good health. 


He should have an annual 
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Adventuring 
He alth 


physical examination so that he may learn of any 
physical weakness and work to overcome it. 

Good health and happiness are not just acci- 
dents that come to fortunate people only. For 
you, the choice whether they shall be yours or 
not lies largely in your own hands. There is a 
simple prescription for this adventure: sleep and 
rest; fresh air; sunlight; regular exercise; cleanli- 
ness; plenty of water; the right kind of food; 
comfortable clothing; work and play; good 
posture and good mental habits. 

Health and physical fitness involve personal 
responsibility. Others can tell us about them, 
and point out things to do. But unless we per- 
sonally seriously recognize that health and 
physical fitness are a personal matter and are 
dependent upon what we think and do, the 
chances are we will not make much progress. 
We should, with the same spirit and determina- 
tion as that shown by Theodore Roosevelt, con- 
cern ourselves with knowing about our physical 
condition, and then definitely plan activities 
that will bring i improvement. To me personally, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s experience was an inspira- 
tion, and helped to change me from an invalid to 
a man of vigor and good health. May it serve 
many others the same way. 

Only by good health can we Be Prepared for 
service. Lindbergh’s great achievement was the 
outcome of years of patient study. He knew 
about engines and atmospheric conditions. He 
had skill, knowledge, and a brave heart. But 
without something else, his flight would have 
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“Good health and good sense are two of life’s 
greatest blessings.” —Publius Syrus. 





Nor love, nor honor, wealth, nor power, 

Can give the heart a cheerful hour 

When health is lost. Be timely wise; 

With health all taste of pleasure flies. 
—Gay. 





Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

But health consists with temperance alone; 

And peace, O Virtue! peace is all thy own. 
—Pope. 





Ah! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health. 

—Thomson. 











ended in disaster. That was Health. Only a 
strong body could have carried him through 
the ordeal of those hours over the Atlantic. 

Soon we shall greet Admiral Byrd on his re- 
turn from the Antarctic. His expedition has 
been a miracle of well-planned efficiency, calcu- 
lated to the last detail. But the most important 
of all, without which the entire expedition would 
have been doomed to failure was—Health. 
Only those who were physically fit were per- 
mitted to go with him, and every precaution 
was taken to keep them so. Admiral Byrd 
knew that nothing could be accomplished by a 
sick crew. 

On May Ist, the entire nation will take part in 
a Health Program, under the leadership of the 
American Child Health Association. President 
Hoover has urged that we participate, to em- 
phasize the importance of Health to the American 
nation. 

I earnestly hope that all Scouts will participate 
in the program of this May Day. An Adventure 
for Health is something in which we can all take 
part and be the better for it. 





James E. West. 
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The Scout Wor 


By James E. West 


S THIS number of BOYS’ LIFE goes 
on the press, preparations are com- 
pleted for the great dinner confer- 
ence at Washington, D. C., which 

js to be a fitting anniversary celebration of 
the Twentieth Birthday of the Boy Scouts 
of America and at which President Hoover, 
the Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of 
America is to be the principal speaker. 

Another feature of the dinner is almost 
unique in that the invitations were issued by 
a most unusual group of men, holding high 
positions in public life, who sponsored the 
dinner as a mark of their apprecaition of the 
Boy Scouts of America. At the dinner, plans 
will be formulated and work actually put under 








the American Federation of Labor and William 
Butterworth, President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The meeting will be called to order by Mr. 
Butterworth who will present Mr. Walter 
W. Head, President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, as the first speaker. Mr. Head, in 
turn, will introduce the President of the United 
States. Arrangements have been made through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
for nation-wide radio hook-up which will permit 
the addresses of President Hoover and of Presi- 
dent Head to go by radio to all points in the 
United States. There is an especial appro- 
priateness in the fact the City of Washington 


e 








Canal zone. 








F. Howard Covey, Scout Executive of Nassau 

County Council (New York), Boy Scouts of 

{merica, congratulates Eagle Scout Edwin 

Denning of Troop No. 84, Lynbrook, Long 

Island, who was selected Boy Scout Mayor of 
his city on Scout Anniversary Day 





Three thousand Scouts of Philadelphia and neighboring cities 

bilgrimage to Valley Forge on Washington’s Birthday. Old 

‘ime graphite crucible presented to rector of George Washington 

Memorial Chapel by Scout Thomas Hawthorne of Troop No. 
1, Narberth, Pa. 


way in connection with the Ten Million Dollar Reserve 
and Expansion Fund which is to be set up to promote the 
activities program of activity of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The sponsoring committee for the dinner, is as the leaders 
of BOYS’ LIFE may readily see, a splendid group. It 
consists of Honorable Charles Curtis, Vice-President of the 
United States, Honorable Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Honorable Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, Honorable Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of War, Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, Honorable Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Honorable Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, Honorable James P. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, and Messrs. John Barton Payne, Chairman 
of the American Red Cross, William Green, President of 
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Lord and Lady Baden-Powell welcomed by Scouts and officials as they leave boat for brief visit to 
Picture shows Scout Commissioner J. A. Klemmer, Lord and Lady Baden-Powell, 
Deputy Commissioner C. A. Bolt and Major R. A. Wheeler 





Led by Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout Executive, more than 3,000 Milwaukee 














Eagle Scout Arthur P. West, son of, the Chiey 
Scout Executive and two of his fellow officials 
who governed New Rochelle, N. Y., on An- 
é , niversary Day after being elected to office by the 
cae A See ee oe ; Scouts of that city. Picture shows Roy Wallace, 
AF F ‘ Commissioner of Public Works, Arthur P. West, 
Mayor, and Alden Paine, Tax Assessor 





Scouts in impressive anniversary rededication ceremonies 


Lone Scouts Starr, Paul and Teddy Jones, of New Yoak, portray 
“The Spirit of ’76” in the Scout’s Washington Birthday celebration 





Fulton, Missouri Boy Scouts aid State Game and Fish 
Department in feeding birds during winter months 


was selected for the dinner conference and that it is also 
sponsored by representatives of the Federal Government and 
various national agencies which actively co-operate with the 
Boy Scouts of America. This is, on the one hand, because the 
Boy Scout Movement in America had its origin in the City of 
Washington, and furthermore because it is one of only four 
nationally chartered agencies doing a social service work. 
As all Scouts know, the Boy Scouts of America was in- 
corporated in Washington on February 8, 1910, through the 
efforts of the late William D. Boyce of Chicago, and his 
close friend Mr. Colin H. Livingstone of Washington. Mr. 
Livingstone was the first President of the Boy Scouts of 
America and continued in that office until 1924. As a 
matter of fact, I think we have a real right to point with 
pride to the fact that in the twenty years of the history of 
this Movement, we have had only four-Presidents. That is 
(Concluded on page 61) 











Eagle Scout, Charles Maish, of Cincinnati, Ohio, managed 
Hotel Sinton on Scout Anniversary Day 








Ralph I. Buxton, 
Troop 5, Fortuna, Calif. 





Donald E. Dickerson, 
Troop 8, 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
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Charles O. Distler, 
Troop 97, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Francis I. Moore, 
Troop 35, St. Paul, Minn. 


La Rue Thurston, 
Troop 20, Clinton, Iowa 


Wm. W. Rogers, Jr. 


Troop 11, New Brighton, N. 





Arthur Knight, 
Troop 19, 
Fargo, N. D. 


aan 


David G. Flynn, 
Troop 1, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 
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Leo M. Wachtel, Jr., 


Troop 11, Savannah, Ga. 


Harold Barber, 
Troop 11, Nevada, Iowa 




















Wesley Wooden, 


W. A. McCree, Jr., 
Troop 20, Eureka, Calif. 


Troop 8, Orlando, Fla. 


ACH year the Boy Scouts of America, in 

co-operation with the Harmon Foundation, 
award fifty-two scholarships to outstanding 
Scouts—four from each Region and four un- 
attached. The award is made only to Eagle 
Scouts who have displayed “conspicuous and 
unselfish service of some constructive nature” 
and entitles the holder to a badge, a scholarship 
fund of one hundred dollars, and makes him 
eligible automatically to borrow from the 
Harmon Foundation Student Loan Fund. The 
winners of the award for 1929 in Regions 2 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and one representative of Region 7 
are shown here. The photographs of the Scouts 
from the other regions who received this award 
will be published next month. 





Eugene Mitchell, 
Troop 9, Findlay, Ohio 


Helmut W. Schulz 
Troop 97, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Philip H. Bowen, 
Troop 1, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


James Cavins, 
Troop 15, Lexington, Ky. 





James Jaeck, 
Troop 43, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Joseph D. Owens, Jr. 
Troop 20, East Orange, N. J. 
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C. Oscar Schmidt, Jr. 


Arra Avakian, Schi Jr, 
Troop 21, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Troop 30, Fresno, Calif. 








Oscar P. Moffitt, Jr., 


Troop 4, 
High Point, N.C. 


Bernard Holsinger, 
Troop 6, 
Elmira, N.Y. grou 
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Howard Oliphant, Jr. 
Troop 15, Topeka, Kansas 


Harry K. Mayeda, 
Troop 25, Sacramento, Calif. 





J. Allen Morris, 
Troop 7, Mt. Pleasant, S.C. 


Hyman Berman, _ 
Troop 66, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Real Camping Experience in Kentucky 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


HEY had gray woolen shirts, 

leather belts with U. S. on 

the brass belt buckle; thrust 

into the back of the belt each 
wore a hatchet, that implement being 
as near to the tomahawk as any they 
could procure. They wore woolen 
trousers and what were then known 
as baseball shoes, that is, canvas 
laced shoes with leather soles. Their 
r., heads were crowned with soft felt hats. 
Ohio There were three of them, Tom, Dick 
and Harry,* and their leader, Lerdum. 
They occupied two seats on the train, 
and their tickets read to some little 
jerkwater station on the Licking River, 
the name of which we have forgotten 
is it has probably been forgotten by the 
sailroad also. 

These boys called themselves the 
Boone Scouts. They were going to 
camp out for the first time in their lives. 
All of them had read about camp and 
all of them had visited the soldiers’ 
camps. 

For provisions they had divided a 
box of smoked herring, a jar of strained 
honey and a bag of army crackers, known as 
hardtack; besides that, they had some bacon 
and coffee. They had no tent, but each boy 
had a black India-rubber army blanket for a 
ground cloth and a couple of army blankets 
in which to roll at night. Each possessed 
a good jack-knife, and they had a plentiful 
supply of ‘matches. They had a small 
breech-loading rifle, the grandaddy of the 
present Flobert rifle, a beautiful little gun of 
French make that was taken from a Confeder- 
ate prisoner when he was disarmed. Back in 
those days there were no game laws. The fact 
that birds were nesting and had young never 
bothered anyone. When they shot the old 
bird, they did not worry about the young ones 
leit to starve in the nest. 














The turtle rifleman of the Licking 
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The current was swift and floating driftwood added to the danger of navigation now to be found anywhere in this coun- 


When the boys arrived at their stopping place, there was nothing 
there but the landscape and a little one-story shed filled with rushes, 
used by the natives in making rush bottoms for chairs. Nobody met 
them at the station, so they bundled up their luggage and carried 
it down to the river bank. There they met a man carrying a long 
Kentucky rifle. He was accompanied by two boys. Each boy carried 
a string of mud turtles of assorted sizes flung over his shoulder, and 
each turtle had a bullet hole through its head where ifs eyes had been. 
This is no dime-novel incident. The man with the rifle was not 
boastful, but to prove to the Scouts how easy it was to make such 
shots, he took deliberate aim and fired at a turtle head which appeared 
above the water, about one hundred feet distant. One of the boys 
splashed in and brought the turtle out, still kicking, but with a 
hole through its head where its eyes had been. 

I lay particular stress upon this, for the reason that the marks- 
men to-day are prone to claim that the stories of the wonderful shots 
made by the old pioneers are either untrue or grossly exaggerated. 
Let me add that, on the string of turtles, of which there must have 
been twenty-five, there were two very small ones, each had had a 
head but a trifle larger than the pea-sized rifle bullet; but the unerring 
aim and the uncanny skill of the rifleman had sent a bullet through 
each tiny mark, so that there was nothing but the skin of the head 
left. Even that was not broken off, but there were no insides to it. 
It was this rifleman who showed us where there was a boat hitched 
to the willow, a scow-shaped boat with one end knocked out. 


UT the Boone Scouts were not tenderfeet when it came to han- 

dling a boat of any description, so they dragged the one-ended 
craft down from its perch on the muddy bank to the water, good 
end first; then put their luggage and themselves in and shoved off. 
The weight in the stern, if it had a stern—at any rate, the weight 
in the good end—lifted the broken end above the stream and thus 
prevented the water from pouring in. 

With a couple of splitsT for paddles, the boys ferried themselves 
across the Licking River and landed at a spot where a cold spring 
bubbled up from the bank and invited them to camp. 

I forgot to say that they also had a big hunk of cheese with their 
provisions—strained honey, smoked herring, bacon, coffee, and 
cheese. It is only fair to say that the boys took what they could 
get for their rations without consulting books on camping, of which 
none at that time existed, or books on sanitary food, which were un- 
heard of in that day. Sanitation—they had none of it. What they 
did was for the fun of it. (But I must say that.).... At 
least one of them got enough of it, for after the first meal of smoked 
herring and toasted cheese, the boys were very dry. It was mid- 
summer, and anyone who has lived in Kentucky knows that the 
weather is more than warm there in midsummer. The thermometer 
probably stood above ninety in the shade; that, however, only 
tended to make the boys thirsty. They were used to hot weather. 
So, after feasting bountifully on smoked herring and cheese with 
strained honey for dessert, and then drinking copiously from the 
cold, limpid spring, they stretched themselves on their backs and 
rolled around and laughed to hear the water splash inside. That is, 
they laughed until one of them was taken violently ill, and then they 
stopped. Evidently, Tom’s digestion was not proof against such 
rough treatment. 

* Tom Champlin, Dick Disney and Harry Lerdum. —s_ 

+ Splits, shakes or clapboards are short boards, split with an axe from a 
billet of wood four to six feet long, used in lieu of shingles on log houses. 


t Haversack was the name of the food bag carried by each soldier during 
the Civil War. 
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The next thing the boys did was to 
build themselves a shelter. This was 
made in the form of an open front lean- 
to. It was thatched with iron weeds on 
the three sides and the roof. Inside the 
iron weeds were placed in the form of a 
mattress, about two feet thick, spread 
over much brush, and over this the rub- 
ber blankets were thrown with the rubber 
side down, to protect the sleepers from 
the moisture of the green plants. It was 
as beautiful a camp as one would wish to 
see. Iron weed at that time was in full 
bloom. At the top of each tall stalk was 
a magnificent flat cluster of brilliant 
purple blossoms, and the little shack 
was a mass of flowers. 

Though not unmindful of the beauty, 
the Boone Scouts did not use iron weed 
because of the blossoms, but because it 
was the only material handy. There 
were no balsams growing on the shores 
of the Licking River, but there were 
willow trees, towering, big burroaks, and 
giant sycamore trees, such as are not 


try. I should be afraid to guess the 
height of one big burr oak, but its shaft ran up almost as straight 
as that of a white pine tree, and the trunk at the height of one’s 
head was not less than four feet in diameter. It was what the 
natives call a noble tree. 


H, YES—before the boys even built a fire or started the 

shack, they took a swim and also, of course, madea “slippery.” 
The banks of the Licking River at that place, and at most places 
all the way down to its mouth at the Ohio, were rather steep and 
coated with fine silt left after a flood. This mud was at least 
two feet deep, but during the hot weather the surface became dry 
and cracked in the sun, so that it looked as though it were paved 
with irregular pieces of flat stone. Upon lifting up these pieces of 
flat mud, however, the soil underneath was discovered to be still 
moist, and after the boys carried up a few haversacks{ filled 
with water and poured it over the damp soil, the surface became 

(Concluded on page 43) 


























































But that slippery—Oh Boy! I wish I were sliding down it now! 
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Using a Ball Antenna 

1. I live on a street where there are many receiving sets. 
Would a short-wave transmitter interfere with them? 

2. Will a ball antenna work well with a transmitter?—C.tr- 
FORD ROOKSTOOL, 

1. No, if it is properly installed. 

2. No, the ball type of antenna is used in reception of 
broadcasting stations. 


Function of Series Condenser 
Will adding a variable condenser increase the volume and 
distance of a radio sel?—Bos McDonaLp. 
A condenser in series with the lead-in or ground will have 
the safe effect as shortening the antenna, providing the 


capacity of the condenser is not too large. It will not increase 


the distance or volume. 


Length of Antenna 

1. Can a Lionel Multivolt toy transformer be used 
as an “‘A” battery? 

2. How long an antenna should I use with a one- 
tube set?—-JoHN B. Situ, JR. 

1. No. 

2. About 100 feet including the lead-in wire. 
The same applies to other broadcast receivers un- 
less stations overlap, and, if so, a shorter wire must 
be used to get sharper tuning. 


Broadcasting News 
1. Can amateur stations broadcast news? 


UMMM 


The 

One-Tube 
Sets Are 
Disappearing 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 











is nearer and it is impossible to hear WHAM when WHEC j; 
on the air. What can I do to hear one station at a time?— 
ROGER CONKLEY. 

Use a short antenna and try taking off a few turns of wire 
from the tuning coil. 


Tuning-in New York 
I live within twenty miles of Philadelphia. Which would be 
best to use for reception of New York stations, a crystal or one- 
tube set?—DX. 
The one-tube set, but you will have to use earphones un- 
less at least three tubes are employed, that is a detector and 
two audio amplifiers. 


Radio Regulations 
1. Where can I get the rules and regulations 
governing radio in the United States? 
2. If I build a transmitter and use it only once 
in a while must I have a license?—J. K. 
1. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
2. Yes, if any sending is done the station must 
be licensed. 
Employing Different Tubes 
I have a set using UX-201-A tubes. Can 1 use 
one WD-12 tube with this set satisfactorily?—Jacx 
Luck. 
No, you must use tubes of the same voltage 
requirements, unless the circuit is wired special, 
and there would be no advantage in that. 





PARKS CHARD receives quite a number of letters asking where 
boys can buy one- or two-tube receiving sets. It requires at least 
three tubes to successfully operate a loudspeaker and that is one 


2. Where can I get plans for a transmitter? 
3. What do short-wave stations broadcast? —-HaRoLp 
L. SMITH. 


Radio Through a Vacuum 
Will a radio wave penetrate a vacuum and if so 





1. No. 

2. Raytheon Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

3. Continental Morse code; however, there are a 
few such stations that broadcast music and voice. 


When Stations Overlap 
I can get two stations on my crystal set. 





WHEC 


reason why the one- and two-tube sets began to disappear after the 
headphones surrendered their early popularity to the loudspeaker. 
Usually from five to ten tubes are used to-day. 


Some day somebody may develop a tube that will make it unneces- 
sary to use more than one or two tubes. 


why?—Jack KYLE. 
Yes, because the ether occupies all space. 


Set’s Wave Range 
I have a Crosley set. What is the wave length 


range?—R. E. LEE, Jr. 
From approximately 200 to 550 meters. 








Radio Amateurs Seek New Laurels 


T WAS not so long ago that radio experts frowned upon 
the short wave lengths. They did not think they were 
worth much. They built powerful stations, some operating 
on wave lengths measuring 20,000 meters from crest to 
crest. Then broadcasting began and the amateurs who had 
been using the 200-meter wave band were ordered to give 
up their channels to broadcasters. They were sent down 
below 100 meters so that their code would not mix with the 
music and voices. It looked as if the amateur radio stations 
were doomed. 

Greatly to the surprise of the radio engineers the amateurs 
discovered that the short waves were far superior for long 
distance transmission. They found out that they could talk 
with lands across the sea with short wave transmitters 
costing little and utilizing very small amount of power. 
Then the commercial stations followed the amateurs into 
the short wave realm. Now the amateurs have a new 
opportunity. The Federal Radio Commission has opened 
up the 20.97 to 21.26 meter band in which amateurs can 
broadcast voices. With this new acquisition they hope to 
talk around the world by word of mouth. 


* * * 


Radio amateurs have discovered that the 1o-meter wave 
is best for transoceanic communication between 9 A. M. 
and noon. An amateur in New Jersey recently talked with 
Denmark and South Africa on the 1o-meter channel. He 
has experimented with the wave for more than a year and 
finds it practically useless at other hours and then only 
during the winter. It can be used between Sept. 1 and 


A Boy Scout in Pittsburgh asks Sparks Chard if a crystal 
set and an 8-tube receiver can be used with the same an- 
tenna. 

It is not a good idea. When the two sets are both “‘on the 
air” at the same time they will throw each other out of 
tune, in fact the tube set would no doubt steal the entire 
concert from the crystal. The same reasoning plans to the 
use of two tube sets on a single antenna wire. Each set 
should have its own antenna. 








There is a boy in Pennsylvania who has several radio 
problems that not only bother him but others. First of all 
he wonders what an amateur transmitting license for both 
station and operator costs, and where he can obtain the 
requirements. 

Sparks Chard hopes that many boys will read this because 
more than one has asked the same question. There is no 
charge for an amateur station or operator’s license. The 
requirements can be obtained from the Federal Radio 
Supervisor of your district or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

He also asks if the Government assigns a definite wave 
length to a station when it is licensed, or if the station can 
send code on any wave length between 37.5 and 42.8 
meters. He wonders if he was assigned the 38.3 meter 
wave how he could change the transmitter to function on 
that channel. 

The amateur transmitter can be operated on any wave 
length specified for amateurs by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. If, for example, the band from 37.5 to 42.8 is an 
amateur wave area in the ether you can operate on any 
channel bounded by those two waves. A transmitter is 
tuned to function on a definite wave length by adjusting 
the coils and condensers, in fact, the principle of tuning is 
exactly the same as in tuning a receiving set. When the 
dial of a receiver is tuned it adjusts the condensers so that 
the circuit is in tune with a desired wave length. The 
operator who tunes a transmitter knows when it is on the 
desired wave by reading a wavemeter, a device which 
indicates the wave length being emitted. The wavemeter 
is calibrated in much the same way as the scale of a re 





April 1. 
* * * ceiver, so that by looking at it the operator knows the TH 
wave which the transmitter is sending out. Incidentally, all-ar 
“WAC” is an international radio club. The membership the wave band mentioned above from 37.5 and 42.8 is not ee. 
includes amateurs who have “worked all continents. ” an amateur band. Amateurs are assigned the channels ae 
ome from 41.1 to 42.86 meters. 
H 2s 
The United States Marine band is not worried that it will i ) . , 
run short of music to broadcast. In the barracks library — ' ‘ ~ A Troop in Illinois would like to build a convertible 
there are approximately a quarter of a million compositions Howard Merrill, a ge 14, who plays the rile of Penrod in WJZ’s transmitter-receiver to communicate with the units in the 
with a librarian in charge. adaptations of Booth Tarkington’s famous stories of boy life (Concluded on page 40) HO 
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FOR ALL BOYS 










THE SANDLOT Popular priced 
-around sports shoe. New design 
brown and white patterned upper. Rib- 
capped comfort toe. Hygeen insole and 
tire tread sole, 


Have 


all 
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...and be careful you don’t scratch 


that wing!”” 


“Last Saturday I heard an engine popping over our house. Then a 
swishing noise like a thousand electric fans and a big biplane landed in 
our old pasture lot. I ran out and the pilot was looking at an oil pipe 
that had broken. I asked him how I could help. 

“ “Have you got any shellac?’ he asked. I told him I’d get some, and 
made the trip to the barn and back in ten flat. The pilot dipped a piece 
of rubber tubing in the shellac, slipped the broken ends of the oil pipe 
into the tubing, and then bound it up with tape. 

“*T’m much obliged,’ he said. ‘How much do I owe you?” 

“Of course you couldn’t take money for helping him out. I told him I 
wouldn’t mind a ride, though. 

“ ‘All right,’ he said. ‘Climb in. Be careful you don’t scratch that wing!’ 


_ “Don’t worry,’ I told him, ‘these Hoods won’t hurt it.’ So I climbed 
into the forward cockpit.- And boy, what a hop we did have!” 


So the 


Climb in/--: 
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Whether you’re camping, sailing, 
fishing, hiking or... FLYING— 
You'll have more fun in HOODS 


Everywhere boys who are having interesting, exciting times like Hoods, 
because Hoods are rugged, tough, long-wearing athletic shoes—and mighty 
good looking, too. You'll understand the difference when you wear them in 
your own games and sports. Many successful, well-known athletes have 
actually helped to design them. 


Hoods are built along regular athletic lines, shaped to give your feet free 
action without pinching or chafing. Sturdy canvas uppers and a special narrow 
shank lend support to ankles and arches. Outseams prevent the possibility of 
chafing or blistering. ““Hygeen” insoles do away with unpleasant perspiration 
odor and several of the better grade Hoods have a thick sponge cushion heel 
that goes way down under the instep and prevents stone bruises. Hoods are 
made with Smokrepe, Tire Tread and Cut-Out pattern soles that give you a 
firm grip on the ground and stand the hardest sort of day in and day out wear. 


Don’t buy ordinary “‘sneaks” or cheap canvas shoes which are certain to give 
you very little wear. Buy the better grade Hoods which will wear longer, look 
better and give you greater satisfaction. Buy Hoods tor 


COMFORT, HEALTH, WEAR AND STYLE 


Write Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Massachusetts 
for the Hood Book on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





> 





HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES + RUBBER FOOTWEAR * TIRES * RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS + RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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‘ PocketGen 
i 5150 


The new Pocket Ben 
is the very latest 
advancement in watch 
making. Thinner. 
Smaller. Strictly 
modern in design. 
Has a non-magnetic 
hairspring. Metal dial. 
Artistic numerals 
and graceful hands. 
Convenient pull-out set. 


A precision built 
pocket watch that will 
serve you long and 
faithfully. Fully 
guaranteed and sold 
everywhere. Priced at 
$1.50...o0r with 
luminous dial that tells 
time in the dark, $2.25. 


Built by the makers of 
BIG BEN 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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In the Heavens Above 


The completed Star Chart 
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THERE they were, twinkling down at me, 

each from its own little corner of the 
universe. From somewhere deep down there 
rose and swept over me a warm feeling. 
Those stars were my friends, chums in a 
distant, impartial, friendly way. 

My eyes roamed here and there picking out 
friends from among the myriad of visible 
stars. There was the North Star around 
which all the other stars seem to sweep in 
great circles. I had often heard it called 
the Pole Star because a line through the 
center of the earth from South Pole to North 
Pole continued out into space would run 
closer to the Pole Star than to any other 
bright star. Something about the Pole 
Star always fascinates me. Perhaps it is the 
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By Gardner Bump 


vision of Vikings 
riding unknown seas, 
with the Pole Star their 
only guide. Or again I 
see slaves, hundreds of 
them, pushing, hauling 
and sweating to put great 
blocks of stone together 
toformapyramid. Yet 
so carefully was it all 
done that when the last 
stone was shoved into 
place there was left a 
small secret tunnel 
through which a King of 
Egypt standing in the 
center of that vast rock 
pile could strain his eyes 
to better see the Pole 
Star. Evenat that he did 
not watch the same Pole 
Star we look at, for our 
old Earth’s axis has been 
tilting ever so slightly 
down through the ages. 
By squinting through the 
tunnel in the old pyramid we 
now know that, long ago, the ~ 
Pole Star must have been 
located in the tail of the con- 
stellation we call Draco the 
Dragon. 

Then there is another reason 
why I am attracted to the Pole Star. A 
glance at the star chart will show you that it 
is the last star in the tail of the star group 
called the Little Bear. But look at the 


we 





length of the tail. It is at least twice as long 
as the rest of the body—and not very bear- 
like at that. Some one once told me that the 
bear once had a perfectly respectable short 
tail, but that it had gradually been pulled 
out as a result of the Little Bear being 
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Stor Mask 


One-fourth 


t—_ actual size 


Common pin 


whirled ’round the Pole Star at the end of his 
tail once in every twenty-four hours. Of 
course this could not be, as it is the Earth 
whirling on its axis that makes the stars 
appear to go around the Pole Star, but it was 
a good story, anyhow. The fact is though, 
I think the Little Bear has been misnamed 
long enough. I should like to call him 
simply The Polecat. 
(Concluded on page 43) 













Star Graph to be cut out and 
mounted on cardboard as 
instructed in this article 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Boys... LooK! 
Here Is a Way You Can Easily Keep a 


Thrilling Snapshot Diary 


of Your Adventures on Hikes...Your Exciting 
Moments in Sports. .. Your Chums...Your Pets... 


the Things You Make...and the Curious Places 
and Strange Sights You See 


You simply call SATURDAY your picture-tak- 
ing day...and always be ready, by carrying 
your Kodak or Brownie, and keeping a 


good supply of Kodak Film in your pocket 
Y Y Y 


See, at any Kodak Dealer’s, the Kodaks and 
Brownies in cheerful colors that make pic- 


ture-taking more thrilling than ever before 


HAT a wonderful diary you can make with 
pictures. 

What you see on a hike—a stilt-legged crane or, 
perhaps, a tumble-down trapper’s cabin near a lake 
deep in the woods... your best friend alert at the 
plate waiting for a fast ball... your dog standing 
on his hind legs “begging”. ..the new model pursuit 
plane you have just made...speed boat vaces...all 
make great snapshots. 

And what a lot of fun you can have with them. 
All year ’round, too. In winter, your summer pic- 
tures bring back many a laugh and exciting moment. 

The snapshots on this page give you an idea of 
the kind of pictures that thousands of fellows are 
taking. But, of course, you want to get a bunch of 
your own. 


For a Complete Diary 
Take Snaps Every Saturday 


Then, make Saturday the day for taking pictures. 
Naturally, you’ll take snapshots on other days, too. 
But when you make it a point to take pictures once 
a week, you make it a certainty that you’ll fill every 
page in your snapshot diary. 
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If You Have No Kodak 


If you have no camera, you can obtain a Brownie 
for as little as $2, a Kodak for as low as $5. Either 
is easy to use. Either makes excellent snapshots. 
Both Kodaks and Brownies come in a wide choice 
of colors. And you can get carrying cases to match. 
See them at your Kodak dealer’s today. 














Are You a Boy Scout? 


Requirements for Merit Badge in Photography Now 
Greatly Simplified. Official Booklet Sent 
Free for Coupon Below 


If you are a Boy Scout, you can now get free the 
Official Booklet that tells how to win the Photog- 
raphy Merit Badge. 

By special arrangement with Boy Scout Headquar- 
ters, we are able to send you this booklet, which 
ordinarily would cost you 15 cents, without any cost 
to you. Use the coupon below. 

To get this 15 cent booklet free, you simply write 
your name and address on the lines shown and, in 
a few days, you will receive it. 

Then you'll soon be ready to win the Badge. 


See the Official Boy Scout Kodak that Helps You to 
Win the Photography Merit Badge 


The Boy Scout Kodak is easy to use and understand. 
An Instruction Book comes with each camera and 
explains how the parts of a camera work. 

The good lens in this camera makes it easy for 
you to take the kind of pictures you need to win 
the Badge. 

The Official Boy Scout Kodak comes in olive drab, 
makes pictures 15g x 2'4 inches, and bears the First 
Class insignia on both the face of the camera and its 
handsome leather case. What’s more, you can wear it 
on your belt wherever you go — ready for instant use. 

The price is only $6, including case to match, and 
may be obtained from your local Scout outfitter, the 
Department of Scout Supplies, or any Kodak dealer. 




































MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


EasTMAN KopAk Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost, the Official Booklet that 
tells how to win the Photography Merit Badge. 
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Prevent in time 









HE tuberculosis deathrate 

has been cut in half in 
the last twenty years largely by 
better living conditions amon 
the working population an 
the successful treatment of ac- 
tive cases. Now medical science 
has an even more brilliant vic- 
tory in its grasp—the checking 
of the disease in children before 
it develops. 


Children who come in frequent 
contact with anyone who has 
active tuberculosis are in grave 
danger, though they may look 
the picture of health and have 
none of the familiar warning 
signs—underweight, a cough, 
fatigue and poor digestion. 


A large number of deaths from 
tuberculosis occur between the 
ages of 25 and 45. Yet in 
most of these cases the 
disease began in child- 
hood, though there may 
have been a re-infection 
at some later time. 


Contrary to the old-time 
belief, heredity does not 
plant the germs. Close 
contact with the disease 
in active form is usually 
responsible. The disease 
may lie dormant for many 
years and then flare u 
and become active fob 
lowing physicalor mental 
strain, too heavy or too 
prolonged. 


But there is no need to 
guess whether or not a 
child who has been ex’ 
posed has picked up the 





Long hours of undisturbed 
sleep at night and periods 
of rest during the day help 
to ward off tuberculosis in 
later years. 
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germs. Modern science can 
now discover whether any 
damage has been caused by 
them. No longer are doctors 
compelled to rely merely upon 
such tests as tapping the chest, 
listening to the breathing, 
examining the sputum. They 
can be reasonably sure of cor- 
rect diagnoses by including 
X-ray and tuberculin tests. 
Resultsfrom tuberculin testsare 
especially significantin children. 


All children should be kept 
away from people who have 
tuberculosis. They should have 
regular, thorough, physical 
examinations. If tuberculosis is 
discovered, modern restorative 
methods should be applied 
immediately. 


Every child, no matter 
how healthy or sturdy, 
needs plenty of sleep, 
plenty of proper food, 
plenty of sunshine and 
freshair. But the child who 
has picked up the germs 
of tuberculosis and is be- 
ginning to react to them 
needs additional care 
and a scientific health- 
building program under 
wise medical direction. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, without 
charge, its booklet, ‘“The 
Care and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis”, to anyone 
who requests it. Ask for 
Booklet 430-B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Rockwell Painting 

Please tell me where 
I can get a reproduction, 
ordinary picture size, 
of the famous Scout pic- 
ture by Norman Rockwell, which appears on 
the cover of the Handbook for Boys —EDWARD 
CROSSLEY. 

Art Department, B.S. A., 2 Park Ave., 
N. ¥. C, 


Making Arrowheads 

1. Where can I get information on making 
arrowheads of stone the best way? 

2. How much will it cost?—Scout FRANK 
PETRAN. 

1. ‘Wisdom of the Woods,” Chapters 1 
and 2, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. $2.50. 





} 

} Homing Pigeon’s Identification 

Where may I locate a Homing Pigeon’s 

| home by the ring om its leg? The ring reads 

| KEN 672 Au 28.—EpDWARD BRANNICK. 
Publish it, as we do now. 


’ Senior Patrol Leader 
I am now a Patrol Leader. How can I be- 
come a Senior Patrol Leader?—Scovut E. 
ARNOLD Hanson. 
Your Scoutmaster will attend to it. 


Lone Scout 
I am eleven years old and want to become a 
Scout. Can I join the Lone Scouts?— 
THomas CURTIS. 
Write to Mr. Benson, Chief Lone Scout, 
B.S. A., 2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C., for in- 
structions. 


Obtaining Books 
Please tell me where I can get the book by 
Dr. Winifred S. Hall, “‘ From Y outh into Man- 
hood.” —ScouT CHARLES PAINE. 
Brentano’s Book Store, Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Logs for a Fireplace 

t. What logs of the following woods would 
make a good log cabin? Fir, Cedar, Hemlock, 
Spruce? 

2. What kinds of rocks would make a good 
fireplace?—KENNETH AMENDE. 

I. All. 
2. Cobble stones, blue stone, almost any 
stone. 


Eagle Badge on Stationery 

1. Would it be all right if I had the Eagle 
Badge printed on some stationery, and painted 
in the colors? 

2. Why is there no Merit Badge for fencing? 
—Eart L. HarrinctTon. 

1. Yes. 

2. No demand for it. 


Drilling the Troop 

Our troop is one of the oldest in the U. S. A., 
and I have been in it for three years. We have 
a Scoutmaster who does nothing but drill us. 
There is no patrol cooperation. What would 
you suggest?—CuartrEs E. Davis. 

Scouts are not military. Get all the boys 
to sign a petition, asking your Scoutmaster 
to teach you Scouting, Woodcraft, Scout- 
craft, etc. He will do it for you. 


Aeronautical Schools 

1. Will you name a list of 4 or 5 good 
aeronautic tech. schools, and how to get their 
catalogues? 

2. Where can I get a good book on tennis, 
and price?—FRANKLIN SMITH. 

1. Write Major Augustus Post, Boys’ Lire, 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 

2. Any sporting goods store. 


Awarding Merit Badges 
May a Scoutmaster award Merit Badges? 
Can he award the Star, Life and Eagle Badges? 
—Sr. GreorceE S. Jones, JR. 
They must be awarded by Local Court of 
Honor on recommendation of your Scout- 
master. 
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I am learning the cod: 
but have no one to study 
with; thus, I am a littl, 
weak on the receiving 
end. How can I remedy this?—Scout Car. 
ROLL KING. 

Check up with a looking-glass in front of 
you. 


Catalogue of Coins 

1. Where can I get a catalogue on valuable 
coins? 

2. Is a 1913 Liberty nickel worth anything 
as a valuable coin? I have heard that it is — 
Scout Mark Hits. 

1. & 2. Write to New York Coin & Stamp 
Co., 912 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Indian Patrol Emblem 
Ts it possible to get an Indian Patrol flag and 
an Indian Head Emblem for the sleeve, to | 
used by an Indian Patrol?—Scovut Cuarirs 
F. Apams. 
Write to Supply Dept., Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Flint Arrowheads 


1. Where can I get flint rock to make arrow- 
heads? 

2. What is the pressure method of making 
arrowheads? 

3. Where can I buy arrowheads, either 
found or made by some Scout or individual? 

4. What stone do you recommend for mak- 
ing arrowheads by the pressure method?— 
Crecit CREWS. 

1. The best comes from England, but look 
for it in gravel banks, railroad fills and among 
water-washed pebbles. 

2. See “Do It Yourself,” published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

3. From Albert G. Heath, 444 East 42d 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

4. Flint obsidian quartz, Arkansas whet- 
stone, and even slate. 


Indian Name for Cabin 

The Boy Scouts here have a new cabin and 
we can’t find a name which will fit it. The 
cabin is on a kind of hill surrounded by locust 
and hawthorne trees. It is about 100 fect 
from the Tifin River, commonly called Bear 
Creek. There used to be a tribe of Indians 
around here from the south, so our Scoutmaster 
prefers an Indian name.—EaGLE Scot 
ABRAHAM Hopce. 

Mesh-kwa’-kihug (Red Earth People), 
because these Indians believed that they 
were made of red earth. 


Building a Model Plane 

1. Where can I get plans for a sport mono- 
plane? 

2. Where can I get a motor for the same? 
(cheap)? 

3. Where can I get material for the plane? 
—Scout Rocer Woop Puckett. 

Write to Major Augustus Post, Boys’ Lire, 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 


A Bow 

1. Is a license required to shoot a bow in the 
city? 

2. Where can I buy horn tips and about how 
much will they cost? 

3. Will painting the back of the bow injure 
it?—ScouT ARTHUR BLooM. 

1. No, but use great care or you will get in 
trouble. 

2. Supply Dept., Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

3. Spar varnish is best. 


Ojibway Names 

To the dozen or more Scouts who have 
asked for Indian camp names: 

Waterfall—Kuh-ke-je-wun. Deep River— 
De, me-gud se-be. On the River Bank— 
Che-ge se-be gish-kuh-de-nah. Little Stocks 
(small trees)—Me-le-gon-sun. A Prairie— 
She-ba-yah me-te-go-kong. Fine View— 
Che-min-wah-be. Bright Clouds—Muh- 
kuh-da-wah-nuh-qud. Two Trees—Nezh- 
me-te-gog. 





2. One question only, or a group 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 3 
+ i of questions on a single oe. may be asked in each letter. 


3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must 
4 snuiiee ol F 


y be R 





4. Questions which have been Pp 








5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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Indian Chief designs 


new shoe 
with razor blade... 


HIEF Long Lance has long been an enthusiastic 

user of canvas rubber-soled shoes. One day he 
noticed that the print of his bare foot had a shape quite 
different from the print of his old-fashioned sneaker. 

He reflected. Off came his shoe! With an old razor 
blade he whittled away at the soles. When he was 
through the tread of his shoes resembled his own 
natural footprints. He had sliced out a section of the 
rubber sole under the inside of each arch. 

The shoes he made in this way were more limber, 
more flexible. That flexibility allowed the long, easy 
“lift”? on every step, which kept his legs in training for 
fast games. Wearing the shoes he had “operated on,” 
he kept his speed-muscles strong and active. 

Chief Long Lance came to Akron. There he held 
conferences with Goodrich designers. The new “Chief 
Long Lance Shoe”’ is the result. It is based on his new 
principle of the “barefoot tread.” In addition, it is 
constructed to develop your ability to dodge and whirl 
—so important in many college games. 

At last the muscle-building qualities of a moccasin 
have been combined with the comfort and protection of 
a modern sport shoe. A pair of “Chief Long Lance 
Shoes” will put your muscles in training during every 
minute you wear them. Ask tosee them at your shoe store. 








BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE 
Blackfoot Indian Chief. Bornin atepee. 
Trick rider for Buffalo Bill. Tackle on 
famous Carlisle football team. Captain 
in World War. Wounded, decorated for 
bravery. Light heavyweight boxing 
champion of Canadian army. 


























Asa wrestler he conquered the heavy- 
weight champion of the U. S. army, 
73 pounds heavier than he. In British 
Secret Service. Author of ‘‘Long 
Lance.’’ Active sportsman. 











THE TREAD of a normal 
healthy foot can be seen on 
this worn moccasin, sent 
by the Chieffrom the wilds 
of Canada to the Goodrich 
factory. Wear shows that 
the weight of the body is in- 
stinctively thrown where 
support is felt. 













THE. SOLE of the Chief Long 
Lance Shoe, following barefoot 
lines, supports the weight of the 
body as nature intended. ‘It allows, 
by the greater flexibility of the 
shank, the ‘‘lift’’ that builds leg 
muscles for speed. 


10 Special Features 


1, Unique Indian design 6. Easy-Flexing Shank 
2. Dodging Pivot 7. Non-Skid Heel 

3. Emergency Brake 8. Moccasin-Grip Instep 
4. Whirling Pivot 9. Cushion Inner Heel 
5. Barefoot Tread 10. Form-Fit Tongue 


CHIEF LONG LANCE tells exactly 
how to speak the famous Indian sign 
language. Over 80 illustrations, posed 
by the Chief himself, show every move- 
ment. Only ten cents brings you this big 
32-page booklet. Use the coupon below. 













The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 2B 
Akron, Ohio. 

Enclosed is ten cents i or stamps). 
Please send me “How to Talk in the isles 
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The Official 
Boy Scout Seal 
























No Article is 
Official without it 




















The Official 
‘Boy Scout Uniform 


The Boy Scout Uniform is specifically authorized by an 
Act of Congress — June 3rd, 1916, and is protected 
by the Provisions of the Federal Charter, June 15, 1916. 


It consists of the following: Hat, Shirt, with lettering 
“Boy Scouts of America’’ worked in red silk over right 
pocket and equipped with Official buttons bearing Scout In- 
signia; Neckerchief, Breeches or Shorts, Belt, Stockings and 


Only registered Scouts and Scout Officials whose member- 
ship has not lapsed are entitled to wear it. 


The Uniform helps the boy to look the part of a Scout and 
makes it easy for him to act the Scout. It sets up the Scout 
“inside and out. It stirs within him respect for the Scout 
Oath and Scout Law and, respecting the Scout Law, he is 
swung far along toward all -~ citizenship, namely, 
Respect for the Law. 





SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY, 
Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on J 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
















Sold only mer 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER IN YOUR:CITY cumeeyy «tial | Ni 
din 13 = a | 


J om THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT OF 
. es __ THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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Neckerchiefs 


The neckerchief is the 
most characteristic and 
distinctive part of the uni- 
form of a Scout. The color 
of the neckerchief indi- 
cates the Troop, District or 
Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrasting 
color. Made of a splendid 
quality soisette, size 28x32 
inches of excellent appear- 
ance, strong and durable. 
Available in 16 plain 
colors and 13 color combi- 
nations. 


Plain Color 
Price, 50c 


Combination 
Price, 60c 


Shoes. Neckerchief Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 


Price, each, 15c 


In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 


Woolen Shirt 


Made of the same pattern as 
the Regulation Weight Boy 
Scout Shirt, but the material 
is of 914 oz. O.D. Shirting 
Flannel. This makes a very 
practical and useful uniform 
garment for all year ‘round 
use. All sizes. 


No. 649 
Price, $3.65 
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OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 





April someone said, is a great month for ducks. But 
whether it rains or not it never phases a Boy Scout. Any 
Saturday in April will find him in Uniform with his pack 
on his back, out on the open road. He knows the rain won't 
affect his equipment and certainly not his Uniform. And 
furthermore, he knows that the sun will soon shine again. 


The equipment listed on these pages will suggest to such a Scout 
just the things needed for April hikes, and wisely, he will make his 
selection now. It is the early bird that catches the worm. 


Jamboree Model Shirt 


The type of shirt worn by Scouts and Scout Leaders at the 
1929 World Jamboree. Made of 914 oz. O.D. all-wool cloth. 
Has “'V"" neck, no collar, and short sleeves. Lettering “Boy 
Scouts of America’’ over right breast pocket. All sizes. 


No. 508 Price, $3.55 


Jamboree Model Shorts 


All the Jamboree Scouts and 
Scout Leaders wore this 
model ‘‘shorts.’* Made of 
16 oz. all-wool Melton 
cloth. Worn with No. 508 
Jamboree model *‘V"’ neck, 
short sleeve shirt or with 
regular No. 649 shirt. All 


No. 509 
Price, $4.95 





Woolen Shorts 


Made of fine grade 20 oz. Melton cloth, guaranteed all 
wool. Have two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Worn 
with woolen shirt No. 649, woolen stockings No. 527, 

together with belt and neckerchief make a most serviceabl: 

and hygienic Scout outfit. All sizes same as for breeches. 


No. 512 Price, $2.95 


Official Swimming Suits 
Here is the Official Boy Scout swim- 


ming suit, speed model. An athletic 
a style, white worsted shirt 
lue worsted trunks, with Boy ay 


Scout emblem. It is cut to give full 
freedom in the water. Possesses style 
and comfort combined with soft dura- 
ble material. This racing model will not 
bind or sag whether wet or dry. Shirt 
and trunks are made of medium weight 
pure worsted. All sizes. 


No. 517 Price, $3.95 


Also available in one piece, Pacific 
Coast style. All black. All sizes. 


No. 518 Price, $3.25 
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* For All Outdoor Boys 1) a © Write for Order Blanks 
The items listed on this page are for all boys. W 4 4 Scouts and non-Scouts should use the special convenient 
: Only the Official Boy Scout Uniform, listed on the e ‘Pay th ¢ Ship yp Z ng order blank which we supply. It makes it very easy to 
1y opposite page, is restricted to Boy Scouts. ( ar ge i] order by mail. Write for as many as you can use. 
e 
ck 
: The Supply Department now offers 
at you a most complete service. We pay How to Do Things! 
the postage and freight on all orders. Th ; PER 
ad . ese pamphlets are for every boy who desires to do 
The savings are yours. eos thie the t did D 
: That makes it very easy to order by ee eee Sener te een ae 
in. ouaih. Wen simply state the number. the of-door-men have given us the ‘‘how’’ and we pass it 
o . on to you, through these pamphlets. 
quantity wanted, the name of the 
uc . article and, when necessary, state size ; 
Lis «Wear-Ever”’ —Aluminum (an teen and color. Figure up the total cost of the Model Airplanes 
articles you order and that is all. Don’t 
Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight-fitting add anything for shipping charge. We A text — plan arses gti cot 
khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents cool. pay it ne y rons. oe pon 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is : : : - veggft ; wii 
concaved to fit wearer's hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. Your order will be delivered to the ing authentic information and in- 
No. 1466 Price, $2.75 Post Office or railroad company within structions for the designing and 
” aay Pe | twenty-four hours after we receive it. building of gliders. Models of such 
he | | planes as the “‘Spirit of St. Louis’ 
Mg and the “‘America’’ given in detail 
_ ; with accurate measurements for 
y +3 ‘Drinking (up duplicating. 52 pages. 











55. ye ee No. 3127 Each, 40c 


Nickel plated, stamped with T #£ 
Scout emblem. Collapsible style : av { 
\ 


Waterproof Match “Box with cover. Projects in Leather 





Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about | zZ- A : : 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last No. 1007 Each, 20c & —_ compilation of the best in 
cal : : Leathercraft giving actual patterns 
several days. May save your life as it has many others. w 

4 4 fs os : and measurements of such articles 
No. 1437 Price, 55c oW ear-Ever (Cook Kit as braided leather belts, whistles, 


lanyards, watch fobs, axe and knife 
sheaths, camera cases, watch and 
compass pouches, arm and finger 
guards, moccasins, bill folds, and 
book covers. Decorative designs 
and tools described in detail includ- 
ing methods of tooling. 70 pages. 


No. 3527 Each, 40c. 


Made of heavy 
gauge seamless 
aluminum. Outfit 
consists of fry pan 
with patent fold- 
ing handle into 
which stick may 
be inserted for 
holding over fire; 
‘ cooking pot with 
Official “Boy Scout Field Glasses cover, drinking 


cup and stew pan, 





Nature (ollections 





Picasure and profit are derived from good field glasses. Useful also service plate How to make spatter prints, blue 
J all in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass has achro- or soup bowl. prints, ink and smoke prints of 
oy matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field of view. Tan Fork and spoon leaves. Wood collections described 
th leather mounting, dull finish. Tan case, shoulder straps. pe — in detail. = collections, _ 
able : nest and lock to- collections and the making o 
: No. 1212 Price, $7.50 gether; do not. é plaster casts illustrated and de- 
95 rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. scribed by Cornelius Denslow, Na- 
; ture Director of the Brooklyn Local 
No. 1200 Price, $2.25 Council. Complete mounting of 

’ P & 


butterfly and insect collections de- 
Official Camp-o-Sack scribed and pictured. 48 pages. 
No. 3198 Each, 40c 





The Pack Sack adopted 
for the American n- 
tingents who took part 


Totem ‘Poles 














: in the 1929 Boy Scout 
( Official ‘Boy Scout Knives Jamboree. Selected be- A. 50-page pamphlet telling how 
cause of the splendid fea- to select the wood, how to carve it, 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting tures which made it par- giving suggested designs, how to 
“\ blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, ticularly desirable for color it. This is a splendid Troo 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. hiking with either full or project and can be closely identifie 
“Ulster” Brand light a. spor of — eo life and history of = 
s waterproof duck and fit- roop. The instructions are so clear 
No. 1502 ia : 1 Price, $1.50 ted with wide web that 4 Scouts will have no trouble 
“Remington” Make . shoulder strap and an in making large or small totems for 
No. 1496 Price, $1.50 extra bellows pocket for exhibition or for their camp or 
* Hammer Brand" carrying small items. Troop meeting room. 
No. 1566 Price, $1.50 | No.615 $3.50 Y No. 3196 Each, 20c 









SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Bow SCcOuTS OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo the nearest address 
2 PARK AVENUE 37 SO. WABASH AVE. 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE - 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST S3RD.ST. —— 
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Al Sweet's 


Career Began 
at the Age of 10 


Al SWEET, noted cornet soloist and band director, 

began to cultivate his musical talent in early 
boyhood. He started on the cornet at the age of 
nine and about a year later was a member of the 
Dansville Silver Cornet Band, Dansville, N. Y. 

Today all the world knows Al Sweet ...Cornet soloist 

for Edison Records ... Director of many famous bands .. 
Broadcasting artist over WLS and KY W and director of 
his own band with which he has toured the United States 
and Canada for the past 15 years. 

He has found music a source of much pleasure as well 
oe and says to every boy in America, “Learn to pla 
and to appreciate music in your boyhood days. It will add 

to your enjoyment throughout your whole life time.’ 


It’s Easy to Learn on a Conn 

Mr. Sweet knows = value of an easy-to-play Conn instru- 
ment for quicker progress and greater musical success. He 
says: “I have used Eonai instruments throughout my musical 
career, both for personal use and in my band, and nd them 
by far the best for both solo and ensemble playing.” 

Conns are the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest 
artists. Many exclusive features, yet they cost no more. 


Write for FREE BOOK 
FREE TRIAL—EASY PAYMENTS on any Conn. Write 
for Free Book on saxophone, cornet, clarinet, trombone 
or whatever instrument you prefer. Full of interesting facts 
and illustrations. Mention instrument. 
Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


Join a community, school or scout band. Conn equipped players 
pes get the preference. Or if there’s no band near you, Cosa, we 
pase. one Spt yen. Factory organizers do all the a Handle all de- 
ils. A time tried plan that has produced thousands of successful bands. 
Talk it over with your chums. Then show this advertisement to Dad, 
your Scoutmaster or your Teacher. The coupon will bring full ‘Genie, 


C. G. CONN, Ld., 407 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS o& 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 





C. G. CONN, {d., 407 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan { }. Send free 


book and details of free trial offer on 


__{ Instrument) 











Name. 
St. or R. F. D. 





City, State 


County. 
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A NEW picture of Lindbergh has just 

appeared in the newspapers of every 
section of the country, which will give yet 
another push to the glider movement. No 
one who sees this ‘‘famous Lindbergh smile” 
and general air of being both pleased and 
proud, will doubt that he has just passed 
through an experience that has made him un- 
commonly happy—and considering through 
how many experiences this young hero has 
passed within the past three years, it must 
have been one of no common importance. It 
was indeed; he had just received his license 
as a motorless pilot, having qualified—in a 
remarkably short time—as an expert in glid- 
ing and soaring flight. 

Ever since Peter Hesselbach, flying in a 
Darmstadt sailplane at Cape Cod, established 
the American record for gliding by remaining 
aloft for four hours and five minutes, Ameri- 
can boys and young men have had the glider 
fever to at least some extent. I continually 
receive letters asking me how to build a 
glider, how to get into a glider club, or some 
other such question, and the National 
Glider Association, of Detroit, Mich., the 
organization engaged in the promotion of 
motorless aviation in the United States, says 
that there are already nearly a hundred 
clubs organized or in process of organization, 
with plenty more to come. Here are a few 
points to bear in mind if you, too, have the 
gliding fever. 

Gliders are of three types; primary train- 
ing, secondary, and sailplanes or soarers. 
The first is a simple wing attached to a keel, 
without a fuselage, and with rudders and 
elevating planes attached to a framework 
extending to the rear. Monoplanes with 
standard controls are safest; besides, they 
teach the beginner from the start the funda- 
mentals of control of airplanes. Primary 
gliders are relatively inexpensive and may 
even be built from plans by those of a me- 
chanical turn of mind and some practice in 
building. But the National Glider Associa- 
tion believes it would be better for the sport 
if beginners would buy their equipment from 
competent manufacturers. An_ excellent 
primary training glider with safety belt and 
shock cord costs from five hundred to six 
hundred dollars. The club buys one and 
the members divide the expense, as several 
can use it. Blue prints can be bought from 
the Association only by members or clubs 
that can prove that they have someone in 
the group who has had experience and 
possesses skill in the construction of aircraft. 

A secondary glider usually has a fuselage 
for the pilot; it may make short soaring 
flights, but real soaring, such as is done in 
record flights, calls for a sailplane. The 
great difference between a sailplane and a 
glider is in the gliding angle and the head 
resistance. A well-designed sailplane is of 
high aspect ratio, with wings internally 
braced and with very littlc parasite resist- 
ance; it should have a large gliding angle, 
about twenty to one. Gliders are usually 
externally braced with wire, and head resist- 
ance is not much considered. 

Simple gliding is sliding down hill on the 
air. Soaring takes advantage of rising air 
currents along hills or ridges or under various 
meteorological conditions. Almost any sort 
of gently rolling ground will do for “nag 
gliding, but soaring calls for high ground, 
preferably ridges, facing the prevailing 
winds. A club that wishes to establish an 
ideal soaring ground may send to the Na- 
tional Association for Government contour 
maps of the country within a radius of fifty 


miles of the desired center; from these th: 
Technical Committee will advise various 
desirable locations, and after these have been 
narrowed down to two or three possibilities, 
National Headquarters will, on request and 
at the expense of the club, send a representa 
tive to help make the final selection. 

If you were taking your very first flight 
in a motorless craft, the procedure would 
be something as follows: The ship would be. 
in almost all cases, a primary training 
glider. The instructions sent from head 
quarters or given by a competent instructor 
would be easy to understand and to carry out: 
if you do not carry them out to the letter, 
or if you try to fly on your own at first, you 
are likely to have as bad a smash as you 
would have by any other kind of reckless 
flying, with the difference, of course, that 
the machine is much lighter. 

The first hop takes place from level ground 
or a low hill, and lasts usually not more than 
eight seconds. The glider is pointed direct], 
into the wind. For two hundred yards ahead 
the ground should be perfectly clear, though 
the beginner will not go much more than a 
third of that distance the first time. A 
ground crew of some eight or ten men is 
divided into three sections, of which two 
handle the shock cord. This is a rubber 
cable forty to a hundred feet long, with a 
metal hook in the center, which fastens on to 
the nose of the glider, and falling off when 
the tension relaxes. 

You get in and are fastened to the glider 
with a safety belt. The machine is held 
gently by the tip of one wing to keep it in 
balance, and others of the ground crew take 
hold of a rope fastened to the tail of the ship. 
The crew on the rope divides, so that the rope 
forms a V with its point at the ship’s nose. 

The coach says “Ready. Walk.” And 
the crew walks out ten paces. Then he says, 
“Run,” and they run ten paces. Then he 
calls, “Turn loose,” and the crew at the tail 
do so. The Glider is snapped into the air 
like the pebble from a sling-shot. You wil 
not be launched for the first time in a wind 
of more than fifteen miles an hour. 

With a sailplane the procedure is different, 
and in general the beginner should have expert 
instruction not only in how to fly the machine 
but on the fundamentals of meteorology, on 
an understanding of which so much of the 
success of soaring flight depends. William 
H. Bowlus, builder of the first “all-American” 
sailplane, says, “So easily may a sailplane 
be handled that I think it would be possible 
under proper conditions for one to fly a sail- 
plane from coast to coast across the United 
States.” He ought to know, for he is a 
builder of high tenown; as the plant manager 
of the Mahoney Aircraft Corporation at 
San Diego, he was the actual builder of 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis. Even 
more important for the purpose of this in- 
quiry, he has built no less than sixteen 
gliders, culminating in the Bowlus Sailplane. 
But he qualifies his statement about coast- 
to-coast soaring by reminding us not only 
that the conditions would have to be quite 
right but that it would have to be a matter 
of great thought and care. But, he goes on, 
‘A sailplane has remained aloft over fourteen 
hours without propulsive power—a feat until 
recently thought absolutely and not re- 
latively impossible—and the thought and 
care embodied in that flight would have 
only to be expanded to embrace the problems 
of a trans-continental sail.” 

He says also, ‘“ Well-designed sailplanes, 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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a pedigreed wire-haired fox terrier 









Free! 50 prize dogs—each one eligible for 
registration by the American Kennel ‘Club 


Here is an entirely new kind of prize contest. It 
is open to every boy and girl living in the United 
States who is not over fifteen years of age. 

Fifty pedigreed wire-haired fox terriers—are the 
prizes. These handsome puppies are from two to 
four months old, just the right age to make pals 
with you. Every one of these puppies is a male, 
specially selected and vouched for by Mr. Frank 
F. Dole, the famous dog expert, who has bred, 
judged and shown dogs in all parts of the country. 

The contest is divided into two parts— National 
and State. And here is the plan: 


Two Grand National Prizes 


There are two national prizes; one puppy for 
each of the two best essays sent in by boys and 
girls throughout the country on the subject, 
“Why I Like Keds.” 

These prizes will be two of the pedigreed pup- 
pies. The two national prizes will have special 
collars on which will be engraved the name of the 
dog and the name of the boy or girl who wins it. 


528 State Prizes 


After the national prize winners are determined, 
the boy or girl in each state who has written the 
best essay will receive as a special prize a pedi- 
greed wire-haired fox terrier. Then, in each state, 
the ten boys or girls whose entries rank next be- 
low the First-Prize winners will each receive a 
pair of Keds—the Shoe of Champions. 
This makes in all: 
2 pedigreed wire-haired fox terriers and special collars 
(national prizes). 


48 pedigreed wire-haired fox terriers—1 to each state— 
as state prizes 

480 pairs of Keds—the Shoe of Champions—10 to 
each state—as state prizes. 


50 dogs and 480 pairs of Keds. 
More facts about this Competition 


This contest is not open to employees of the 
United States Rubber Company, nor to their 
sons or daughters. 
Otherwise, any boy or girl not over 15 years of 
age, and living in the United States, is eligible. 
In awarding the prizes, the age of every con- 
testant will be taken into consideration. In other 
words, a 10-year old boy will not be expected to 
write as well as a boy of 15. In making the 
awards, the judges will be guided by the follow- 
ing considerations: 
1. The best knowledge of the value of Keds as sport 
and play shoes. 
2. Originality of thought. 
3. Skill in writing. 
4. Neatness of manuscript. 
No boy or girl can win two prizes, The winnérs 
of the national dogs are not eligible for the state 
contests. In this way, 50 boys and girls will win 
one of these valuable puppies, and 480 boys and 
girls will each receive a pair of Keds—the Shoe 
of Champions. 


How you can enter the Contest 


The contest is now open. It closes August 31st, 
and all entries must be mailed by that date. 


1.Go to your nearest Keds dealer and ask him for a 




















Keds “Big Leaguer” 


Keds moulded-sole models, of which 
“Big Leaguer” is one, range in price 
from $2.00 to $4.00. 

to $3.50, 
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Keds “Attaboy” 
A light, fast Keds model for gym- 


nasium or play. You will find a wide 
range of different Keds styles. $1.00 


Keds “Holdfast” 

This light Keds model gives excellent 
service for the price. Athletic trim 
types of Keds can be bought as low as 
$1.00 and up to $4.00. 
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Keds Prize Contest Entry Blank. If you do 
not know what dealer carries Keds, write the Keds 
Contest Editor, United States Rubber Company, 
1790 Broadway, New York City, who will see that 
you are told where to go. 

2.When you have secured your entry blank, read 
it over carefully. 

3.After you have done this, write a composition of 50 
to 100 words on the subject, ““Why I Like Keds”. 
In this composition, tell us exactly what you think 
of these shoes. 

4. Mail your entry blank, together with your compo- 
sition, to the Keds Contest Editor, United States 
Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


A few hints on “Why I Like Keds” 


In order to give you a start in writing your com- 
position, we are going to suggest a few of the 
things about Keds that make them the Shoe of 
Champions. 

You'll find that Keds are specially designed for 
rough usage. They are built strongly and sturdily. 
They don’t rip or tear when you subject them to 
sudden strain. 

Keds are fast. With Keds you can use all the 
speed you’ve got. 

Keds are comfortable. They don’t cramp or 
pirch your feet. Keds’ special insoles add com- 
fort and coolness. 

You can get many more pointers on Keds by 
reading Keds advertising, and by talking with 
other boys and girls who wear Keds. And any 
Keds dealer will be only too pleased to tell you 
about these sport shoes. 


Be sure to ask the nearest Keds dealer 
today, for your entry blank. This does 
not obligate you to buy anything. The 
dealer will be glad to supply this blank 


and discuss the contest with you. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 
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United States Rubber Company 

















































HEAD-WORK 
SAVES ARM-WORK 


Pps rifle deserves good care—must 
have it to remain accurate. It’s 
easier for you to exercise care in se- 
lecting ammunition than to exercise 
your arm with a cleaning rod. 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges 
prevent rust, corrosion, pitting and 
leading in the barrel. They shoot 
more accurately and they will pre- 
serve your rifle’s accuracy for years. 


Kleanbore Cartridges are made in all 
the popular sizes—rim fire and cen- 
ter fire. Their protection is particu- 
larly needed in high-power rifles. 
More Kleanbore .22’s are sold than 
all other makes combined. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 
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always arouses more comment than any other 
variety of bird on the place. These great 
yellow-eyed creatures stare at the visitors with 
so murderous a glare that many sensitive per- 
sons withdraw from their neighborhood as they 
bring sensations so different from the pleas- 
ureable ones aroused by the gorgeous and 
colorful pheasants, the several varieties of 
peafowl that wander on the hillsides. 

It is my place to protect these many 
varieties of valuable bird life from night 
prowlers and winged murderers, as well as 
from those stealthy creatures that lurk in 
the water weeds along the shores of swale 
and lake. This is what I call real sport, quite 
different from the way I felt, as a boy, when 
I shot my first and only bobwhite, duck and 
grouse. Keeping the predatory birds and 
animals under control, so that they will do 
only a minimum amount of damage to the 
worthwhile birds is good work. 

For the turtles that abound in the lake 
I set traps, cylindrical wire mesh traps here 
and there at suitable places in the lake and 
in the swale. These traps are six feet long, 
two and a half feet in diameter, with a funnel 
shaped entrance at each end, making for 
easy entrance and almost impossible exit. 
They are made of mesh wire six feet wide, 
| one inch mesh, 14 or 16 gauge. Being made 
of heavy gauge wire they hold themselves 
in shape and do not require hoops to keep 
them open. Sometimes I will get as many as 
five huge snapping turtles on one haul, as I 
have some two dozen of these traps always 
|in the water, from early spring to late 
autumn. When they are placed in good 
positions they require no bait, but if bait is 
required I use half a groundhog or a dead 
chicken I may find on the road. With these 
traps, I secure snapping, leatherback, map, 
semi-box, musk and painted turtles from the 
little lake and the swales. The first three 
kinds are the worst ones, though all are de- 
structive to something. The painted turtles 
are the least trouble, as they destroy only 
fish spawn. Last summer some 4oo large 
snappers were taken from the lake and these 
were given to different visitors who cooked 
them in various styles. Snapping turtles are 
said to be finer tasting than chicken. Alto- 
gether some 3,000 turtles were taken from 
the lake, counting the small ones which I 
killed and buried around the grafted sweet 
cherry trees, of which some two hundred of 
several varieties were planted for the birds. 

“Ha,” you say, “birds are treated better 
| than many boys.” 

Well, I have always said that no boy 
should have to steal cherries because cherry 
| trees are not so costly, it does not take long 
|for them to bear their fruit, and there are 
acres and acres of wasted lands. So, get busy 
| and fill some of the soil that is everywhere 
begging to be used. 

You can imagine what sport I have in 
| getting vicious great horned owls out of the 
| air and the snapping turtles and leatherbacks 
| out of the water. Then there are the four- 
| footed enemies of birds—raccoons, skunks, 
| weasels, mink, and vicious house cats from the 

wooded hillside on the south shore and 
| the larger woods on the low north shore of 
/ the lake. Besides finding numbers of these 
animals in the woods by the lake, I also find 
great numbers of wild flowers which are al- 
ways surprising me by their unexpectedness. 
It is only recently that the lake and its pas- 
turing lands were retrieved from horses and 
cattle, sheep and pigs that grazed and rooted 
by its shores and thus destroyed or kept 
down all kinds of shrubs and vines, wild 
flowers and new trees. Of course, I know 
the many wild flowers we have planted on 
the hillsides and in the north woods but other 
wild flowers are springing up all over in 
most unexpected array. 


INTERGREEN LAKE and about a 

hundred and fifty acres of land sur- 
rounding it, are enclosed with a six foot dog- 
proof fence, which is also supposed to be 
skunk proof, but is not always so on account 
of the nature of the soil, which is sand and 
gravel. On the outside of this fence there 
are always raccoons, ‘possums, skunks, 
weasels, mink, wild house cats, trying to get 
in because they see and hear and smell the 
birds that are at home in the enclosure: 
wild turkeys, bobwhite, California valley 
quail, Mexican blue quail, prairie chickens, 
ruffed grouse, and several varieties of 
pheasants, such as English, silver and Man- 
churian, as well as peafowl. 
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Then hawks and owls come around, too 
and my sport is to get them before the, 
make a kill. Crows come in hundreds {, 
feast on the eggs of the wild turkeys and other 
upland birds, of ducks and geese and tea| 
It is impossible to get these by gun or tray, 
and they have to be driven away by puttine 
out prepared eggs. After these have been 
eaten by some of these murdering birds, othe; 
crows learn to avoid the place, and the game 
birds and song birds are able to nest in peace 
Crows will pick up eggs as soon as they are 
laid in the nests and you can thus éasily 
understand that where there are numbers oj 
crows there are few game birds and few song 
birds. " 

I always have three guns handy, a 22 4 
410, and a 20 pump. With the 410 I kil] 
the blue jays and the crow blackbirds, espe. 
cially the beautiful blue jays for these are 
unscrupulously cruel to other birds. Sparrow 
traps take care of the house sparrows by the 
thousands as these would darken the air if 
they were not disposed of in great numbers 
They do untold damage to farmers’ crop; 
and they bring the red mite and other lice 
to other birds. House sparrows are fed to 
the owls: which swallow them in a single 
gulp. No matter how long I may have these 
great horned owls, they never become tame: 
they are always vicious and snappy. 

One morning last winter I was making my 
rounds of the birds when I came upon two 
large geese, headless, on the lake shore. 4 
great horned owl, or perhaps two of them, 
had driven their sharp claws into these 
geese weighing twice as much as they, and 
had then bitten their heads and necks off 
close to the bodies, swallowing head, neck 
and all. The great horned owl is a detestable 
bird killer, that can kill any hawk. Even 
the gyrfalcon of the North, if they were shut 
in a cage together, would be killed the first 
night the owl was hungry. No bird stands 
any chance against this creature with the 
long, strong, curved, needle sharp claws that 
hold like grappling hooks. The more a bird 
pulls away from this night fiend, the farther 
the claws enter its body. All the claws meet 
at acentral point, though their entrance spread 
is considerable. Even an eagle would have to 
give in to this silent flying bird of the night if 
the owl set both claws on the eagle’s head, 
because owls hang on with a bulldog grip 
and never let go. Their prey can struggle and 
turn somersaults all over a whole acre and 
still this terrible creature will hang on. 
Don’t think an owl cannot see in bright sun- 
light. I have watched them. [I have seen 
them watch me three hundred yards away 
and long before the crows were afraid of me 
the owl would be off on his silent flight. | 
very rarely shoot an owl, but I trap many of 
them, to the tremendous surprise of the older 
farmers of the neighborhood. They never 
saw a big owl! They all say so and tell me 
they never knew such birds were in the neigh- 
borhood! 

But the snapping turtles are as unscrupu- 
lous as the owls in their destructiveness. 
Many a time I have gone out into the lake 
a yard or so and taken a snapping turtle 
from the leg of a duckling or gosling. Some- 
times the turtle would not be much larger 
than my hand. These creatures also hang 
on with a bulldog tenacity. They pull their 
victim down under the surface, drown it, 
and then eat it under the water. 

It is one continuous police duty on a bird 
sanctuary, for everything predatory wants to 
eat the birds, from the little white-front or 
wood mouse that will crawl under a hen that 
is hatching eggs and eat an egg, or a little 
chick as it hatches, or the little hatched chick, 
to the iarger raccoon; from the house sparrow 
to the great horned owl. 

I have seen only one eagle in the sanctuary, 
a bald headed eagle, last spring, that J saw 
on the edge of the lake in the midst ofa 
flock of Canada geese. He was preening 
himself, taking no notice of the geese and the 
geese were quite indifferent to him. That 
was one predatory creature that left the 
sanctuary; it is rare in the neighborhood; 
it was making no attempt to touch the birds 
and the birds were not troubled with him. 
His preening completed, he made several 
awkward hops and rose gracefully, flying 
off to the northwest. I learned afterwards 
that a pair had inhabited the neighborhood 
for some years but that someone had sho 
the other bird. 

If you see a wild, bird sanctuary, I call 
them wild life preserves, where it is forbidde 
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tg discharge a gun, then you can be sure 
there is little if any game and the place is 
full of predatory creatures, both four-footed 
and winged. All bird refuges must be 
patrolled and well shot over for vermin if 
you wish to have any game birds, any song 
birds, and small game animals. The day 
will come when no State will protect mink, 
skunk, possum, raccoon, fox or weasel ; these 
extremely destructive creatures will be under 
control on fur farms; they will not be allowed 
at large. 

.~ other vermin, such as rats and mice 
and house sparrows, bluejays, crow black- 
pirds, or magpies, crows, and so on, you boys 
will have to keep under control. You will 
have to help the song birds and the game 
birds if they are to increase. Upland game 
birds, by the way, will die on a diet of wheat 
and corn but will thrive on a diet of weed 


seeds and injurious insects. Thus, they show 
that Nature intends them to keep weeds and 
insects under subjugation; that wheat and 
corn are foods for humans but not for birds. 
These grains are too concentrated and rich 
for birds, while the rougher wild grains and 


seeds of weeds are normal diet for them. Very | 


rarely does a rat come on this place that I do 
not secure it. During the last two years only 
one rat has lived here over one day. 

The trapping, shooting, securing of de- 
structive birds and animals should, I think, 
be taught in schools. As far as I know, not 
even an agricultural college in this country 
teaches vermin control. They are studying 
the control of injurious insects but vermin con- 
trol should be a course in every college and 
university, as the destruction by vermin all 
over the country every month of the year 
runs well into the billions of dollars. 





The Man in the Slouch Hat 


(Concluded from page 13) 








That the door was in no way fastened and 
left entirely unguarded seemed not at all 
strange to either; this they had fully expected 
but what they had not anticipated happened 
when they were but half way down the stairs 
—without warning, every electric light in the 
house, it seemed, suddenly blazed forth! 

The unexpectedness of it and the shock 
to their dark-accustomed eyes was terrific, 
but more momentous still was the realiza- 
tin they had undoubtedly fallen into a 
dever trap. How childish of them to have 
believed the affair over; to have supposed 
their antagonist had calmly gathered together 
the silver and left the house, knowing them to 
be free to give an alarm; why had they not 
thought before that if securing the silver had 
been the fellow’s aim he could have accom- 
plished this easily enough without any en- 
counter with them whatsoever. Now, too 
late, both lads realized that no matter how 
inomprehensible the whole affair might ap- 
pear, it was all too evident they were in the 
midst of some mysterious and cunningly 
conceived plot. 

The impetus of their headlong rush had 
arried them to the foot of the stairs, where 
they stood for a frantic second unable to 
gasp the situation sufficiently to know 
whether it were wiser to retreat to the upper 
hall or make a dash for the kitchen, which 
they could see was unlighted. 

Instinctively they knew that to attempt 
to reach the telephone at the end of the hall 
was now out of the question. The urge to be 
wt of the house at all costs overcame cau- 
tion; with one accord they dashed across the 
hall and into the dining room and Harry, 
hoping to cover their retreat with darkness, 
tried to punch the electric switch by the side 
of the door as he rushed into the kitchen. 
but his jab missed its mark, and, not daring 
to stop, he bounded after Philip, who was 
fumbling at the outside door through which 
they had entered the house. 

“It’s locked!” he gasped. 

“The window, then!’”’ and with one swift 
lft Harry had the sash up and the next 
instant both lads were standing on the soggy 
turf outside. Furtively they looked about 
them in the misty light of dawn; hardly 
could they believe they had actually been 
allowed to escape from the house. 

Not yet, however, had they seen the end 
oi their night of adventure, for as they started 
atoss the yard toward the tent Philip, 
who was in the lead, stopped so suddenly he 
‘ipped and all but fell to the rain soaked 
hwn and Harry heard a low “Oh!” as his 
chum clasped his hands to his head. 

Harry’s first thought was that his chum had 
ven shot; then, without warning, something 
swapped and crunched against his own fore- 
had. Strangely enough he felt no great 
pain though his eyesight blurred strangely 
and great waves of dizziness enveloped him. 
He swayed weakly and in consternation 
tasped his hands to his head as Phil had 
done a moment before; his fingers came away 
‘ticky and bedaubed—blood! To this day, 
larry asserts he would have fallen, so certain 
"as he that he had been mortally wounded, 
- not Phil grabbed him roughly by an 














































“Eggs!” hissed his chum, ‘“someone’s 
bmbarding us with eggs!” 

¢ discovery that it was this and not 
pod which had run into his eyes in no way 
ilped Harry to see and, as Phil was in almost 
* Same predicament, both set to work 
tically scraping and wiping the mess 
‘m their eyes but before they had prog- 
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ressed sufficiently to allow them to investi- 
gate the egg barrage, a curious mixture of 
sound, a meaningless jingle of words, half 
call, half chant, together with the clatter of 
a horse’s iron shod feet approaching along the 
paved roadway, attracted their attention. 

“For the love of watermelon gravy!” 
ejaculated Philip, ‘‘what’s coming off around 
here next?” 

“Listen, Phil!” 

The rhythmic sing-song was momentarily 
increasing in volume and sounded to the 
lads not unlike: 

“Bauba-anan! Bauba-anan! — Bauba - 
anan! Bauba-anan!” 

Suddenly the clip clop of the horse’s hoofs 
ceased and both heard footsteps approaching 
around the corner of the house. Hasty 
glances to their rear, in the direction of the 
tent, disclosed no one in sight in that direc- 
tion and so both Harry and Phil stood where 
they were, awaiting whoever was approaching 
from the front of the house. But when a 
tall, heavily-built man, evidently the rider 
of the horse they had heard, strode into view 
both lads suddenly tensed themselves from 
their toes to their prickling scalps. 

“T see you’se house all so bright up so 
early, me boys,” the man spoke in a soft gut- 
tural voice, “maybe, me pardon, but 
maybe——” 

He broke off in midsentence suddenly; 
only his eyes, small piercing points of light, 
seemed alive; the rest of his massive body 
was held as rigid as though of bronze. 

“‘No maybe about it,” muttered Phil 
under his breath, “‘we’ve got your number!” 

Neither he nor Harry questioned but what 
the man’s abrupt halt was due wholly to 
their own threatening attitude. Gone from 
them now was that feeling of uncertainty 
they had experienced the night long in the 
house; no longer was the danger that threat- 
ened an unknown quantity, for this man who 
stood before them was a great burly fellow 
and—he wore a slouch hat! 

That he should laugh, however, was not 
exactly the next move the chums expected 
from their antagonist; but laugh he did, his 
deep chest vibrating with the heartiness of 
it; his dark, massive face breaking into a 
thousand wrinkles. 

“Say,” shouted Harry, “what do you 
...- but he never finished; something 
whizzed through the air from their rear and 
instinctively both Harry and Phil ducked. 
Before they quite realized what had happened 
two eggs broke in quick succession, full on 
the broad chest of the big man before them. 

““Ah, my Bauba!” the stranger laughed, 
paying not the slightest attention to his 
smeared and bespattered clothing, “My 
Bauba! Anan!” he boomed and stalking 
forward he pulled a banana from a coat 
pocket. 

“‘Quick Harry,” whispered Phil, “see who’s 
behind us; I’ll watch him!” 

Harry whirled, then stared a long moment 
in wonder and unbelief. 

“Phil! Look—Look!” He finally burst 
out and, as Phil turned, a huge chimpanzee 
leaped to the ground from a tree. not far 
away; it lumbered past them and reached out 
eagerly for the banana held forth by the big 
man. 

The beast wore a leather jacket cleverly 
fitted to its ungainly form but what caused 
Harry and Phil to exchange questioning 
glances was the fact that perched atop its 
head was a slouch hat which they both in- 
— recognized as one belonging to Harry’s 
ather. 











Just look at this big, soft, rolling 
rubber cushion that Goodyear 
is building for airplane wheels. 
You can tell by the picture that 
it will set an airplcine down so 
softly that the pilot hardly knows 
when he touches the ground. 
It’s called the Goodyear Air- 
wheel, and needs only 5 to 15 
pounds air pressure. It is 
mounted directly on a special 
hub—and serves as tire and 
wheel combined. Equipped with 
Goodyear Airwheels, planes can 
safely land on plowed fields, 
marshy ground, sand or snow— 
and, as most boys know, landing 








NOW GOODYEAR MAKES 


A“PILLOW’ TIRE 
FOR AIRPLANES 


THE GREATEST NAME 


on such spots has always be- 
fore meant danger. 

On the earth or in the sky, 
Goodyear is always looking 
for ways to improve trans- 
portation. 

Whether it is a new tire for 
an airplane—a mighty airship 
for the U. S. Navy—or a tire for 
your father’s car—look to 
Goodyear for the most advanced 
developments. 

It’s no wonder, is it, that 
Goodyear Tires enjoy such a 
world-wide preference that 
more people ride on Goodyear 


Tires than on any other kind! 
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SUIT 


A fellow’s 
ALWAYS proud 
of his JANTZEN 


It isn't surprising, after all, that a fellow swims 
better in a Jantzen. Fitting so perfectly, so snugly 
and yet so comfortably, it responds to every 
movement of your body. There’s never a sag 
nor a wrinkle to bother you— nothing to bind 
you either —not even if you're doing a “jack- 
knife”. You just can't help being proud of your 
Jantzen in the water— it’s a very part of you! 


And every one recognizes a Jantzen on the 
beach! Smart-looking always — snappy colors 
that stay fresh and bright all the long life of 
the suit —trim, lithe style lines —lustrous wool! 


But see the new Jantzens at your favorite store. 
You'll like the Diving Suit, a 1930 Jantzen cre- 
ation. And the ever-popular Speedsuit, or the 
swanky Twosome. Your weight is your size. 
You'll find the famous red Diving Girl emblem 
on every genuine Jantzen. Look for it always. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon; Van- 
couver, Canada; Sydney, Australia. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Dept. 80 
| Portland, Oregon 
Send me free Jantzen catalog. 
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DIVING 








The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


““Meny tanks, boys,” the stranger’s face “Why they’re circulars advertising th. 
still wore a broad smile, ““my Bauba she show,” and leaning over his chum’s shoulde; 
scape las’ night from show car,” he explained, Phil read: 
and while the chimpanzee munched the 


banana contentedly he sna) a chain to BAUBA 
nivaanea A CHIMPANZEE WITH A HUMAN 
““Meny tanks,” he repeated, then hesitat- BRAIN 
ing a moment as though not quite certain Visit the World Shows and see this 
he had made himself understood, he fumbled marvelous animal intelligently going 
in a vest pocket and two pieces of red card- through the routine of daily living in jt: 
board flashed in the early morning sun. own private house; locking and unlock- 
These complimentary tickets, boys; I ing its doors with the correct keys; oper- 
hunt my Bauba long, think no find, tanks, ating the various electric switches not 
and doffing his slouch hat in polite adieu only for illumination but also for vacuum 
the big man turned to go. cleaner and electric iron both of which it 
The chimpanzee, however, had carefully manipulates correctly. Bauba smokes 
noted this bit of business and was now search- a pipe, plays cards and in fact is a real 
ing in the depths of a pocket in its own leather family man. 
jacket; suddenly it drew forth a paper which 
it crumpled into a ball with its huge almost “Sure they’re handbills,” said Harry. 


human hands and tossed it in the direction ‘one of them our animal friend just twirled 
of the chums. The slouch hat it wore next over the home plate; the other one’s the 
sailed through the air to land at their feet _billet-doux he slipped under the door wp. 
and then as though satisfied it had bade them _ stairs.” 


farewell in the correct fashion, it allowed it- ““W-h-a-a-t!” amazement and disgust 
self to be led away by its still grinning and were crammed into the ejaculation. 
delighted master. “Of course,” laughed Harry, “all that 

“Well of all things!” muttered Philip as big monkey wanted to do was to invite us 
he stared after the queer pair. to come to the World Shows, and say, didn't 

“And of all things,” repeated Harry, we work hard to refuse the invitation!” 
“‘will you cast your egg-smeared eyes over “Well,” groaned Phil, “he made big 
these.” He held out two identical sheets of monkeys out of us and no mistake!” 
paper; one was the crumpled ball the chim- “I’m sure of that!” agreed Harry. 
panzee had just tossed at them, the other ‘Absolutely sure?” queried his chum 
Harry had pulled from his own pocket. “ Absolutely!” laughed Harry. 





The Landing Field 
(Concluded from page 36) 














confidence on the part of their operators, and descend gracefully to the ground. Anthony 
true ability to pilot them, is openinga new Fokker towed three of them after his airplane 
field of sport. One needs little flying in- like barges after a towboat, releasing them 
struction to operate a sailplane. Witha mild one at a time to float to the ground; it was 
wind blowing the beginner enters the cockpit, a stunt to be sure, but it showed the poss- 
settles himself and is slowly pulled into the _ bility of using gliders in this way to deliver 
wind. This may be accomplished by hand- mail or goods from a plane in process of 
power or by an automobile. Without en- flight, without arresting its course. During 
dangering himself he moves the ailerons a meet at Cleveland, Captain Hawkes was 
properly to keep the wings from touching towed in a glider from Pontiac, Michigan, 
the ground. He instinctively uses the stick and cut loose so high in the air above the 
correctly. After testing his sense of balance airport that it took him twenty minutes to 
in this way he soon becomes ready for short come down. At the same meet Wallace 
hops of low altitude from level ground. Franklin was towed all the way from Ypi- 
Occasional crashes are inevitable. Yet the lanti, Michigan, released 2500 feet over the 
beginner need fear little physical injury be- airport, and came down with delicate pre- 
cause the glider weighs so little.” Thearticle cision just in front of the stands—a feat for 
in Modern Mechanics from which these hints _ which he was properly rewarded with a prize. 
are taken, says that a sailplane usually Glenn Curtiss was the first man in America 
weighs from 150 to 300 pounds, so that with to make a flight in a motorless flying-boat— 
a pilot’s weight of from 150 to 180 pounds, __he stayed aloft for 49 seconds at Manhasset, 
the total weight is not considerable. L. I. His glider was towed by a motor- 
The fourteen-hour flight above-mentioned boat. The flying-boat glider, by the way, 
was made in Germany, on the Rossiten Coast, was an exact copy of the famous N-C type 
by Ferdinand Schultz. Peter Hesselbach of seaplane, all but the motor. The helium 
holds the American record with four hours yacht Vigilant towed Professor Franklin in 
and five minutes at Cape Cod, Mass. Before a glider to a height of three thousand feet 
that it was held by Orville Wright, who re- above Akron, Ohio, where he cut loose and 
mained practically stationary in the air glided down. 
above Kitty Hawk for nine minutes and forty- The distance between the tower and the 
five pores Lieutenant Ralph Barnaby of towed is great enough to make it possible 
the United States Navy made last year two that they may be struck by different air- 
cross-country flights of eight miles each currents varying in intensity and direction, 
while a student at the Cape Cod school. from which peculiar problems in aero- 
Flights in Germany, where the best work dynamics may arise. These call for careful 
of this sort has been done, have covered as _ study as development in this direction con- 
much as a hundred miles and risen to a_ tinues. For that it will continue there seems 
height of seven thousand feet. to be no possible doubt. The National Glider 
Gliders have been towed by motored Association plans for a possible million glider 
machines on the ground and in the air, to _ pilots in the United States. 








Radio Amateurs Seek New Laurels 
(Concluded from page 28) 
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field. They wonder if it is practical and from automobiles are good for wireless work. 
whether or not a license is needed, inasmuch _ and if so how muchpower I would have touse.” 
as it will only be used to cover a few miles. In 1912 and 1913 boys with spark coils 
It is necessary to use a separate trans- were in their glory. With a spark coil, 4 
mitter and receiver. The one cannot be few dry cells, a telegraph key, a condense! 
easily converted to function as the other. and a helix they talked back and forth with 
A station and operator’s license is required _little restriction because there were no broad- 
for the transmitter, no matter how far the casters in those days. The one-inch spark 
sending station is from the receiving. No coils gave a range of ten to thirty miles 
one can calculate how far radio waves will depending to a great extent upon the sensi- 
travel. Short waves with little power have tiveness of the detector. But to-day amateu! 
been heard thousands of miles away. So spark transmitters are prohibited by the 
Uncle Sam says that all transmitters must be Federal Radio Commission. The amateu!s 
licensed. to-day use vacuum tubes as the means of 
ee ee generating the oscillations that set the ether 
in vibration. The) tubes are far more ¢il- 
“T would like to know,” writes a boy in cient. A sending set can be built around 4 
Chicago, “if a Ford spark coil or other coils 1909 type tube. 
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} The Fellow 








in the Flood | 
(Concluded from page 7) 





above it, struggling forward, snatching for 
gomething to hold on to until his fingers 
touched wet leaves and clutched a slender 
pranch. 

“Tree somewhere,” Dawn gasped. “Lead 

> to it.” 

Gus of his hands beat the water while the 
other inched along the little branch till it 
could grab the trunk. The tree was a little 
thing, too. By the time Dawn’s feet were on 
its lowest branches his head was pushing 
through the top of it and its thorns were 
stabbing him as it swayed beneath his 
weight. 

Before his hand could reach his boot the 
swaying tree had lurched from under him. 
He was clinging, scrambling, bleeding, then 
back again on his thorny roost. And sud- 
denly he was seized by a sense of something 
strange. f 

“Jt’s stopped raining!” he cried 

The bright, shining light did look good 
after all those weeks of murk and gloom 
but Dawn was too spent to see it. That 
last desperate scramble had taken all the 
strength out of him. The sun was low. Ina 
few hours it would be night and he would be 
alone on that lonely overflow. 

“If I had parted good friends with Deihi 
and Silver— That was the map of Kentucky 
they were looking at! I can see it now. 
They had heard about the rain. And I got 
my feelings hurt. Some scout!” 

Dawn was not so alone as he felt. In the 
flooded field behind him, a long way off a 
big black man was laboriously rowing a boat 
that was overloaded. 

“Dar’s a fellow out dar in de flood but I 
‘lows I can’t get nigh him in dis here boat.” 

“T ‘lows you can’t,” the woman told him 
and held her baby closer. 

“T’se gwine find a Boss and tell him dat- 
ar,” the man declared, and began to pull 
harder. He skirted the swift current that 
sped down the road at the foot of the levee, 
crossed field after field and at last reached 
the place where a small steamboat had 
lowered its gangplank to the levee to take on 
refugees. A tall white man stood by the 
plank to keep order. He seemed to be wholly 
unmoved by the torrent of excited English 
and more excited French that rang around 
him. The black man cried: 

“Dat’s de Boss,” and plunged through 
the mob. 

“Boss! Boss! I’se done seed a fellow out 
in de flood!” 

The tall man turned: 

“Say—Delhi?” 

The darkey showed the whites of his eyes 
and stared at the powerful man who came 
down the plank. 

“Dat’s de Boss for sho!” he muttered. 

Delhi strode through the crowd and grunted: 

“Where?” 

“Whar? Yes, sir, Boss. You knows dat 
crevasse in de *bandoned lebee?”’ 

The River Fighters nodded. They both 
knew all about the crevasse in that 
abandoned levee. It was a mighty bad 
place. Silver glanced at the sun not an hour 
high, Delhi picked up a coil of rope, and they 
said together: 

“Boat——’ 

“T’se got a boat, Boss. Yes, sir; I’se got 
a boat!” And eagerly he began to dump 
its cargo on the levee. 

“Better put your family aboard.” 

“Dis here ain’t my family, Boss. No, 
sir. Hit’s jest some truck I took offen a 
cabin roof."* He wanted terribly to go along 
but his boat looked so little beside those big 
men. He hugged the huge coil to his heart 
and pleaded: 

“T doesn’t ever brag on myself, Boss, but 
dar ain’t another nigger in Lusyana can throw 
a rope so far and so straight as I kin. Hit 
don’t make no manner of difference how 
strong de wind is nor which-er way hit’s 
blowing when I throws hit dat rope’s jest 
naturally gwine go to hit’s appinted place. 
nd I throws hit to dat fellow in his measerly 
Tee——”’ 

“Get in.” 

“Get in.” 

Delhi took one oar and Silver the other. 
How many times had they sent a boat 
Speeding to save a life! 

The black man gloated over those flashing 
blades and talked to himself: 

“Ma soul! When I tells ’em about dis- 
here rowing I is sho gwine see some niggers’ 
eyes get monstrous white.” 

The water grew, swift and more swift 


1930 
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but the boat sped on. On amid débris and “4 : 

wreckage. On through curdling yellow I / ! 0 U S f a N ad Ln C a M1 
water. On until the current from the | 

crevasse barred its bows. The River Fighters 

sank their oars deep and Silver asked over 


e 
his shoulder: Fs h Z S ? ¢ 
“Much further?” ul mM mM € i & . e 
A broken blade shot up to go with the A 
current and Delhi grunted: “fp %, 

“No further.” Ys Yd 
As the boat started swiftly backwards, C “ 
Silver threw his weight on his oar and swung 
the bow to the levee. The black man jumped 
out with an end of the rope, and Delhi caught 
up the coil. | 





“Dar he is, Boss. Dar’s de fellow in de 
flood. Jest ober dar.” 

“‘ Across the crevasse.” 

‘And too far for a throw.” 

The stanch men stood together on the | 
levee and looked at the fellow in the flood— | 
motionless in a sagging tree that seemed 
about to break beneath his weight. | 

“Ts he alive?” 

“‘T can ax him, Boss. Hi, dar! You fellow 
in de flood! Is you alibe?” 

Dawn opened his eyes, saw the men and 
their boat, realized that they could get no 
nearer and felt more numb and spent than 
he had felt before. 

“Try him again,” Silver said. 

“Hi dar! You fellow in de flood! Is you 
alibe?” 

Dawn would not be alive much longer, he 
ew enge sure — The water was rising L h ° 

igher, the tree bending lower, and the sun 
gon ‘down, Te would be nigh and he et this PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 
tree adrift, long before those men could get ae Ges 
hold of a motorboat and circle around to prepare you for camp activities 
—_ pond he . = to answer their hail and 
por pte sed oF Fam Gg cok ming lips | T snow’s just off the ground but any boy can easily follow—just plenty of 


My Personal Score Board for 
the twelve months starting 41,1930 








Delhi grunted: there’s awoodsy odorintheairthat sound sleep, regular exercise in the fresh 


“Again.” ° . : ° ° . > ° ° ° ° 
; A reminds youcamping timeisn’t far air and sunshine an nsi i 
“Hi dar! You fellow in de flood! Is you y ping Snir Se CenetNts eating 


alibe?” away. Time to dream of canoe races, habits. And, of course, you must keep 
“T hope to tell you.” swimming matches, cross country runs, away from caffein stimulants because they 
ee and camp and woodcraft contests. Time hold you back. 
Silver dropped to the levee and jerked his| to prepare yourself for standing high in Instead, drink a training table drink 


boots off. Delhi grabbed the rope and un-| camp activities. You’ll need a lot of pep that many big athletes like as much for 
coiled it. They were taking a desperate Jal f d hard le. M f 3 . 

chance and the stern men knew it but that} #24 plenty of good hard muscle. Most of _ its wonderful flavor as for the good it does 
fellow in the flood was Dawn. The boy who| all you’ll need to bring your weight and them—Instant Postum made-with-hot- 


had stood by them through thick and thin!| height up to par. milk. This smooth-tasting, full-bodied 


oust tate, tear tant tan - Better start right away. Send for the drink combines the natural wholesome- 
levee and measured the distance for his dive.| personal score board used by more than _ ness of roasted whole wheat and bran with 
‘net Gear nienen, Wands ae ne twenty-five thousand boys all over the the bone and muscle-making elements of 
under that boiling water, Silver did not stop | country to build up their bodies. Follow milk—a perfect combination. And your 


to ask. His hands sprang together and like| the training squad routine used by all the personal score board will prove what it’s 


che deatan ~d > gg ay Oe big coaches. The personal score board will doing for you, prove it with pounds of 


“Silver!” Dawn cried, and choked.| be your own personal coach and trainer. extra weight and inches of extra height. 


“Silver! There is not another man in the First, the personal score board provides R r, thi ini ink i 
world who could dive like that!” pe P manners: Hie Sng geamning ‘drink is 


The voice that was 80 seldom heard came | *% Place where youcanchalk up your awfully easy to make. Just put a tea- 
oiets —— swift water: weight and heighteach month. Constantly spoonful of Instant Postum in a warm 
«All tight. Delhi ok dae isnt siete before you is a record of your progress, cup, add hot (not boiling) milk, stir and 
any more. your month-by-month, inch-by-inch, _ your training table drink is ready. 
as go —- ty ig | a who it! pound-by-pound gain. Here’s a living You haven’t any too much time to train 
Tye raking ther ives or—me-| Proof of what youre geting out of your for camp leadership. If you're realy in 
How that man can swim. There’s his head.” | special training. earnest, just mail this coupon RIGHT Now 
The head above the flood fared on, Delhi Then, your personal score board is also a and we'll not only send you your own 


leaned from the levee and Dawn, forgettin: ; A ; ‘ : 
its weakness, leaned from the ina, Coal world digest of major sports. Surrounding personal score board but we'll also include 


he make it? The long strokes grew shorter.| your own record are the records of every a week’s supply of Instant Postum abso- 


i ag ed pete gna Sarre F  chamom big sport—the present and previous _lutely free. Give this training table drink 
the little tree yielded to the will of it. The| Champion, the old and the latest figures a month’s trial and watch your progress 


strokes grew shorter, shorter. Silver's} with dates, and everything—all the on your personal score board. Here’s the 


hands pawed the water, his face showed . : 
et ghastly with set teeth and strain- facts you want right at your fingertips. coupon! 
ing eyes. And finally, on the back of 

Dawn plunged. His plunge set the tree] y, ; Bees, / 
adrift but it took tion te Silver. He caught a earn at hag arethe FREE Score Board and Sample! 
the noose and slipped it over that sinking} CO™ptete training rules as prac- 
head and shoulder, then the rope sang taut.| tised by all the big coaches and 
Delhi had made a quick turn that wound] trainers, Simple things that 
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it around his body. Could he pull his friends helps my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
back across that mad crevasse, with only a : My Personal Score Board and 
' slippery levee for foothold? Delhi knew this © 1930G. F. Corp. One week’s supply of Instant Postum 

much. If he could not pull them out of the sis 
crevasse their weight should drag him into : : z 
it. The black man saw, and understood. Postum is one of the Post Food Products, which Street___ 

And with all the loyalty of his race that | ‘ude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and 
Seok ‘iched iat hel Squattin: Post's Bran Flakes. Your Grocer sells Postum City State 

ack man pl f in h elp. uatting, in two forms. Instant Postum, made instantly Fill in completely—print name and address 
gripping with bare feet, cheering. inthe cup by adding boiling water, is one of 

“Hi-i dey comes! Hi-i dey comes! Sho’s | the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. In Canada, siti puns mong aoe gg Ird., 
you born, Boss, we’s gwine git dat fellow in | Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should ssl oi ewes Ream se beam 
outen de flood!” be boiled 20 minutes. 
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SELF- 
CLEANING 

SOLE : 
The Commander's keen-cut cleats are open 


at both ends. The dirt is ejecied each time 
the pliable sole bends with your step. 


The “TIRETRED” 
The finest, most comfort- 
able, longest wearing 
Athletes’ Shoes made. A 
big favorite with high 
schooland prep school 
basketball stars. 














The 
**TROOPER” 
A fine, durable shoe 
at moderate price. 


forcements, sturdy 
duck uppers. 


ATHLETES 


Climb, Bill” 


*Yes—but it’s EASY 
with Firestone 
Commanders” 


Just take a look at the sole of the 
Commander, and you'll see why every 
climb is an easy one for Bill. 


Those cleats are just as heavy, just 
as clean-cut as they look. There’s real 
GRIP in this heavy-cleated Athletic 
Shoe—a GRIP that digs in and holds. 


Perhaps you'll not be climbing 
mountains during your vacation. But 
it’s just horse-sense that the best shoe 
for climbing is the best for shinnyin 
up trees and buildings, fishing, ot 
for all your games and sport. Sure foot- 
work always gives you the advantage. 


“TRACTION” —that’s what 
Firestone Commanders have, and 
that’s what you want! See this Ath- 
letic Shoe at your dealer’s. Note the 
rugged construction throughout—the 
double-stitched linings—the long- 
wearing uppers of genuine heavy duck 
—the full double foxing. Also try 
on the two fine shoes below—the 


TIRETRED and TROOPER. 
FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES 


New York, 107 Duane St. Chicago, 501 So. Franklin St. 
Boston, 141 Brookline Ave. Cleveland, 1276-1280 W. 6th St. 
Philadelphia, 23rd & Wood Sts. Minneapolis, 444 Stinson Blvd. 


=. Listen to “The Voice of 

= == Firestone” Every Mon- 

= I—- day Night—49 Stations 
— —NBC Network 








Lipman Library Award 
DE: JACOB G. LIPMAN, 

Dean and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment 
Station and College of Agri- 
culture, has offered a fifty- 
book rural boy library award 
to the Rural Scout who reads 
and reports upon the best 
twenty-four books suitable 
as a model library for coun- 
try boys. The Library 
Award Program began on July 1, 1929, and 
ends June 30, 1930. The real purpose of this 
Library Award is to stimulate Rural Scouts 
| to read the right kind of books and to make 
| an intelligent report on these books; to also 
help them to select carefully the books they 
read with the aid of librarian and other ex- 
perts in the Reading Program. Scouts work- 
ing for this library award are urged to seek the 
advice of their teachers, librarians and experts 
in reading programs; to secure from Boy 
Scouts of America suggestions and help with 
reference to the best books to read, so as to 
get as much help as possible in this program. 





| Northwest Agricultural College. 


the purpose of winning the Award will make 
| a brief report on each book and state reasons 
why each book of the twenty-four are espe- 
cially adapted to and valuable for a Rural 
Boy Library. 

A number of reports have already been 
received from Rural Scouts. These seem to 
indicate that the effort is very much worth- 
while. 


Publicity 
Edwin G. McCoy, National Delegate, Grand 
Council of Lone Scouts 

Most every Lone Scout at some time 

or other has thought of trying to get 
Lone Scout material in his local newspaper 
or those in surrounding towns. Many have 
been reluctant about approaching the local 
editor and, of course, it is impossible 
to travel to some of the distant towns to 
talk the matter over with the neighbor 
editors. 

Last year I had material in over twenty 
different country newspapers of Texas 
and Oklahoma. Being employed by a news- 
paper, I naturally had access to the numer- 
ous exchanges that came in, and was able to 
get the correct addresses of the editors and 
publishers. 

I did not write them asking to publish 


sent it to them. Nine times out of ten every 
piece of copy submitted was published, and 
in a conspicious place, too, some of the pub- 
lications carrying the articles on their first 
page. 

If you have no time to see your local editor, 
just mail the copy to him, but it is better to 
talk the matter over with him first, when 
possible. By so doing you will find him 








interested, and if his time permits he will pre- 
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Lone Scout 


Boys entering this Reading Program for 


NORTHWEST EAGLE TRIBE 

Arthur Burk has been selected as the acting Council Chief for Region 10, upon the endorsement 
of Regional Office, Local Council, and a number of Grand Council members. 
of the Tribe of Lone Scouts to which Burk belongs, known as the Northwest Eagle Tribe. It is 
one of the strongest Lone Scout Tribes of the northwest, and its members are all students of the 
Arthur Burk is seen in the front row, third from the left 
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pare material himself. It is 
up to you, of course, to in- 
terest him. 

By visiting him he will give 
you the addresses of news- 
papers near by and those re- 
ceived from all over the State 
on his exchange list. 

What the Lone Scout Di- 
vision needs is publicity—a 
lot of it, and it is up to you 
to help get it. Remember, 
you can win the Golden Quill this way; you 
are helping to increase membership and 
helping others to get lined up with the 
great organization of Boy Scouts of America 
and the world. Thousands of lonesome rural 
boys are longing for a chance to enjoy 
Scouting with us; help us get them into the 
great boy game. 


Gypsy Moth Work 
L. S. James Park, Comstock, New York 
ALL Scouts should strive to rid our coun- 
try of the Gypsy Moth, a very destruc- 
tive insect to our great forest of trees. 
The Gypsy Moth was brought over here 


The above photo is 


from Europe by a chemist who wanted to 
carry on an experiment in his Laboratories 
in Massachusetts. While experimenting 
with the moths a big gale blew the laborator- 
ies down and the moths escaped. A search 
was made for them without any success. In 
about a year the State noticed quite a few 
trees dying, and upon investigation found 
the cause to be the Gypsy Moth. Immedi- 
ately money was appropriated to carry on 
extermination. Although this work pro- 
gressed for a while, the Gypsy Moth was 
soon forgotten and no attention paid to it 
until conditions were pretty bad, when the 
work was resumed and has been going on ever 
since. 

The female moth is gray in color and larger 
than the male, which is pure white. 

The egg cluster is a yellowish tan in color, 
and is a soft puffy mass, attached to the 
under side of tree limbs, in cavities, stone 
walls and on most anything providing this 
kind of shelter. The clusters most exposed 
to weather are a lighter color than the un- 
exposed cluster. 

To exterminate the moth, the clusters must 
be destroyed, as very little is accomplished 
by just killing the moths or caterpillars. 
Egg-clusters should be painted with creosote, 
and then crushed slightly to let the creosote 
soak in. If you haven’t any creosote, bum 
the clusters with a candle or torch. Some 
States are in bad condition with the moth, 
and it is the duty of Scouts to help fight this 
pest as a National Service. 

For further information write to the 
“Bureau of Forest Pest Control, Conserva- 
tion Dept., Albany, N. Y.” Let’s do our 
good turn and keep a lookout for this pest 
when on hikes. Report all discoveries to 
your Conservation Department. 
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Im the Heavens Above 
(Concluded from page 30) 














After pulling off a couple of successful 
squeeze plays against sword-swallowing 
mosquitos I located another friend, Vega 
in the constellation Lyra, the Lyre. This 
star, the fourth brightest in the whole 
heavens, and the brightest of our summer sky, 
is a particular friend of mine, for I once figured 
out that given the speed of light, about eleven 
million miles a minute, I could reach Vega 
in about thirty-five years. Once there the 
star is so huge that a fast train that could 
circle the earth in thirty days would take over 
thirty-four years to make the circuit of Vega. 
Makes you feel sort of small and insignificant- 
like, doesn’t it? 

To me the easiest constellation to find in 
the summer sky has always been the Great 
Bear or Big Dipper. There is something 
intriguing about the regularity of the 
Dipper’s outline. And the arc of the hand'e 
leads one to the great star Arcturus if you 
follow it long enough. Arcturus is the key 
star in the star-group Bootes, the Herdsman. 
Long years ago I picked it out for a two-tailed 
kite, and it was a long time before I could 
see the figure of a man in it. The two tails 
represent a pair of stubby legs which are so 
hopelessly short, that, though Bootes is 
certainly running hard, he has never yet been 
able to catch up with the Great Bear, whom 
he is supposed to be chasing. 

They were all my friends—Queen Cassiopeia 
in her chair, Job in his coffin, Hercules and 
Cygnus, the Swan, and a host of others that 
came down to me that night out of the sky. 


How to Make a Star Chart 
Wit the star graph already made for 
you (on page 30), the star chart is half 
done before you begin. The rest is simple. 
For making it you will need: 

One piece of cardboard 7 x 7 inches; two 
pieces of cardboard 6 x 6 inches; black gummed 
paper (passe-partout) or adhesive tape; paste 
and common pins; knife or shears. 

Cut out the star graph and paste it on a 
sheet of cardboard to give it backbone. Trim 
the cardboard to fit the graph with a knife 
or a pair of shears. Now for the mask. 
Because of space limitations the mask is here 
printed only quarter size. A ruler or a pair 
of dividers and a pencil will help any Scout 
to reproduce on cardboard the mask four 


times as big as it is here printed. After you 
have done this bring out that sharp knife 
of yours and cut out the mask. Be sure to 
cut the triangular holes in each corner and to 
cut the margin of the central ellipse even 
and not jagged. When you have finished 
cutting out the mask divide the space along 
the margin up into six equal parts between 
each triangle. Number these to represent 
the different hours of the day or night as 
illustrated. 

Now you are ready to put the chart to- 
gether. Take a square piece of cardboard, 
called the backboard, exactly the size of your 
star mask from corner to corner (6 x 6 inches 
in this case). Find its exact center by con- 
necting diagonally opposite corners with 
straight lines. The spot where the lines 
cross will be the center. Bend a common pin 
as illustrated and stick it through the spot 
marked “X” on your graph and through the 
center of the backboard. Press the pin down 
flat against the backboard and anchor it 
there with a piece of gummed paper, thus 
fastening the center of the star graph to the 
center of the backboard by a pin. Now lay 
the mask over the star graph and the back- 
board beneath, corner to corner. Bind the 
corners together with gummed paper 
Lastly, print “Hold this end North” just 
above the twelve midnight corner and the 
words “Eastern Horizon” and “Western 
Horizon” along the edges of the ellipse as 
illustrated, and you are done. 

Done, did I say? Yes, but not quite 
finished, for you have yet to learn how to use 
the star chart. It is so simple to operate 
perhaps you have already guessed how to read 
it. Just set the time of the month on the 
star graph at the hour of the day or night as 
indicated on the mask. This brings into view 
within the eclipse the main stars and con- 
stellations visible at this time under the right 
conditions. Don’t forget that there are two 
of each hour shown, one A. M., and the other 
P. M. on the mask. Be sure you are looking 
at the right hour. By holding the corner 
marked twelve midnight to the north and the 
map over your head face down, it is a simple 
task to match the unknown star groups in the 
evening sky with the same groups on the star 
chart. After that it is simply a case of read- 
ing off the names. 





‘A Real Camping Experience in Kentucky | 
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(Concluded from page 27) 
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like axle grease. Then all that was necessary 
for fun was to sit down on the track, and 
away one would toboggan with a whoop and 
a yell, down the banks to splash into the 
stream. Two or three times down made a 
grooved smooth slide known by all the boys 
on the banks of the Licking River as a slip- 


pery. 

The first night in camp the boys found the 
beds they had made even more comfortable 
than those at home, for be it known, at home 
the mattresses on which they slept were made 
of corn husks and, whoever stuffed the mat- 
tresses was not always particular to break off 
the stem of the corn cob, but left it adhering 
to the husks, and these stems made uncom- 
fortable, hard lumps, that is, lumps that would 
be very uncomfortable to the reader, if he had 
now to sleep on them, but are now remem- 
bered only because of their absence in the iron 
weed mattresses. 

About noon of the next day, dark clouds 
began to besmear the sky in the north and 
another bunch of clouds came hurrying up 
from the south. The boys were very much 
interested to note that these two aerial armies 
were charging right at each other. The one 
from the'the south came up over the fields a 
short distance away with their ragged ends 
literally dragging on the ground. When the 
two met, things began to happen! 

It seemed as if the lightning was striking 
all around the boys just to see how near it 
could come without hitting them. The 
wind demolished their shack; the rain came 
down in sheets, so, hastily putting their 
tubber blankets over their heads, they beat 
it, or, as they would have said in those days, 
skedaddled, for a log-house in the field. 
There were horses in the pasture and as the 
boys ran through, the lightning killed three 
of the horses, but rather than part with 
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their much loved rifle, one of the lads carried 
it over his shoulder sticking up through the 
rubber blanket, like Ajax defying the 
lightning. 

They reached the log-house, but they were 
not much reassured, when the farmer and 
his wife invited them in and then stood with 
their eyes closed and prayed to the Lord for 
protection from the lightning. When a 
bolt struck clese to the cabin and made a 
hole in the dirt, such as one would imagine 
a bombshell might do, it did very much to 
increase the reverence of the Boone Scouts, 
as they stood with folded hands and down- 
cast eyes while the farmer offered the prayer. 

Like all such violent storms, it was soon 
over, the sun came out and the boys trudged 
back to their camp, only to find that the 
razor-back hogs had reached the camp 
first and that there was nothing left of their 
provisions. Fortunately, they had pur- 
chased some home-made bread from the 
farmer’s wife. They fed on this, then rolled 
themselves in their blankets and slept on 
the only dry place, a path in the woods. In 
the night they were awakened by queer 
noises and when they rose to a sitting posture, 
they were surprised and alarmed to find 
that they were sleeping in the midst of a mass 
of coals of fire. The coals glowed all around 
them; some of them were even next to their 
blankets. It was some time before they dis- 
covered that the coals were nothing but the 
broken sticks of wood which they had gath- 
ered for their camp-fire, and that the rain on 
the rotten wood had developed what we all 
know as fox fire. 

After they had examined the fires, they 
again tried to resume their slumbers, but 
on all sides shining eyeballs blazed in the 
black shadows. At last, when Dick got 
up to investigate, he discovered that they— 
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Giant Chain Tires are used 
as standard equipment 
on all makes of bicycles. 


Chain grip 
and slippery pavements 


Bring on the April showers. Who cares? Certainly 
not the boy who protects his bike with U. S. 
Giant Chain Tires. He takes roads and weather 
as they come... for there’s never a slip in the 
grip of his U. S. all-weather chain tread. 

Built by the world’s largest producer of 
rubber, U.S. Giant Chain Tires offer the ultimate 
...rain or shine... in traction mileage, and 


general riding satisfaction. 





_GFANT CHAIN | 
BICYCLE TIRES | 


United States © Rubber Company 
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A BIG-LEAGUER’S GLOVE 


FOR ONLY °6 2% 


Designed by Babe Ruth 
Made by Reach 


“I sure am glad to have the Reach outfit put my 
personal signature on every glove in the Babe 
Ruth line. I’m mighty proud of these gloves, for 
the Reach people did a swell job of carrying out 
my ideas, and I recommend every glove in the 


highest degree.” 

ESIGNED by the great Babe him- 
D self—made by Reach, America’s 
foremost maker of baseball equip- 
ment—here is a glove worthy of base- 
ball’s Hall of Fame. A real Big-League 
glove—for only $6.00! 











A. Made of SPECIALLY TANNED and SPECIAL- 
LY TREATED HorRsSEHIDE LEATHER. Rich 
brown in color. Lined with soft yellow 
glove leather. It bends just as easily as 
your hand! 


B. Epces SturDILy BounD-—they can’t come 


loose. 


C. WeLTED LEATHER SEAMS —diverted be- 
tween fingers to give extra strength, extra 
wear, © 1930-A.J.R. W & D 


A. J, REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC, 
Dept. J, Tulip and Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Please send me, free, your booklet «*Playing Pointers”’ l 
and your leaflet describing fully every glove in the Babe ] 
Ruth line. 





State 








E. 


G. 


. RawHIpE Corp Laciné at the wrist. One 





minute’s time and you can lay open the 
glove to shift the padding any way your 
heart desires. 


ZAND Mave Pappinc skillfully formed 
to give protection to the palm, and so 
placed and fitted that it won’t shift, un- 
less you take it out and shift it yourself. 


Hanp MOUuLDED PockEt designed to grab 
every ball that zips into it—for keeps! 


SpeciaL Lone TuuMsB with lacing adjust- 
ment to form wider or deeper pocket, as 
you like it. 


The Reach dealer near you will 


gladly show you this beauty, and 
other Babe Ruth Mitts and Gloves, 
for fielders, catchers, basemen. Prices 


range from $3.00 to $8.50. 


Reach will gladly send you, free, 


a booklet giving many fine points of 


correct diamond play, and also a leaf- 
let giving a full description of every 
glove in the Babe Ruth Line. Clip 
the coupon below. 














Ever since the Amer- 
ican League began 
The Reach Official American 
League Ball has been used in 
every game played in the 
American League, and in every 

World’s Series. $2.00 each. 
Another splendid ball value 
is the Babe Ruth Home Run 
Special—the liveliest, longest- 
lasting dollar ball made. 











the boys, not the eyeballs—were sleeping 
in a cattle trail and the cattle were impatient 
to go on their way, but hesitated to walk 
over the sleeping Scouts. After allowing the 
cows to pass, the boys again rolled them- 
selves in their blankets, this time alongside 
the trail, using the rubber blankets to protect 
them from the wet grass. Tom was still very 
sick. He had not yet recovered from his ex- 
periment with smoked herring, cheese, and 
strained honey, so the next morning they 
decided they would break camp and make a 
forced march for home, for be it known, it 
was Sunday and no trains ran on Sunday 
in those prehistoric but God-fearing days. 
Besides that, the rain had changed the 
quiet little Licking River from a limpid 
stream to a torrent of raging liquid mud, 
and they must cross this stream to reach the 
railroad. 

Again they entered the old scow, but this 
time it was an adventure. The current took the 
craft and spun it round and ’round. Tom lost 
the rifle overboard and, much to his relief, lost 
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a material besides the rifle. Tom was sea. 
sick! 

When the boat reached the opposite shore. jt 
had passed the landing, so the boys grasped the 
boughs of the overhanging willows and hung on 
to them while they made a precarious landing 
on theslippery mud. After getting their bag. 
gage ashore and helping the sick lad up the 
bank, they reached the railroad, divided up 
their luggage and headed for home, a twenty- 
five-mile walk by the mile posts, over a road- 
bed covered with newly maca ized rock, a 
terrible walk which put blisters on their feet 
from the tip of the great toes to the tip of 
the heels, and when they reached home, they 
were literally walking on their uppers. 

However, the attack of seasickness had 
brought Tom around all right, so that he was 
able to walk, although not very steady on his 
pegs, and by half-past two that afternoon the 
boys were home, washed and dressed and, 
with the exception of Tom, were all out on 
the street telling the other fellows all about 
their wonderful adventure. 








| Craig of the Cloud Patrol 








(Continued from page 17) 








Albany. Put in on the one handiest, and Al 
can make the rest of the trip by car.” 

| Oh, I think we'll be able to weather al- 
most any kind of a storm in the Black Hawk. 
| I’m not worried. It’s going to be fun doing 
some dirty weather flying. But I won't 
take any foolish chances, Chief. I'll come 
down if it gets too stiff,” assured Don. 

“Very good. I wish you luck. You ready 
boys?” said the chief pilot. 

“Yes sir. Everything’s shipshape,’ 
Babe Crawford. 

‘Fine. Climb aboard Al” instructed Don, 
as Al reached for the combing of the forward 
cockpit. But before he swung up the step 
and into the compartment, Lindy, who had 
become as much attached to the young man 
from Central America as Don had, trotted 
up and nosed him forcefully then looked up 
and barked at him. 

Al smiled. Lindy was coaxing for a joy 
ride as plainly as any dog could express him- 
self. 

“He wants to go along, Don. Shall we 
take him?” queried Al. 

“You old beggar,”’ said Don as he settled 
down at the controls, and grinned at Lindy. 
““You’ve coaxed yourself into more sky 
rides than any other dog in the world, I'll 
bet a cookie.’’ 

Waiting there with the motor idling, Don 
once more looked at the instrument board 
then up at the lowering sky. Those clouds 
had come down a great deal. The ceiling 
was very low now. Indeed a misty curtain 
seemed to be dropping down from above, not 
thick enough to be called a fog but sufficient 
to warn Don that flying was not going to be 
child’s play. He shook his head and looked 
forward at Al who was petting Lindy. 

‘All I hope,”’ hé*mquttered as he gave the 
Black Hawk the gun, “‘is that it doesn’t get 
any worse up the state.™ 

The motor began to roar as the Black 
Hawk trembled, then leaped ahead down the 
runway and gathered ground speed swiftly. 
It rose to a perfect take off while Don and 
Al waved over the combing of the cockpit 
to the friends they were leaving behind, nor 
did either of them realize that they were off 
on one of the most thrilling hops they had 
ever taken. 

Up they climbed, circling the field twice 
as they gained altitude. At fifteen hundred 
feet they began to run through swirling 
wraiths of dark gray vapor and at two 
thousand feet they were scudding along just 
below a tremendously thick, damp blanket 
of clouds that overhung the earth and made 
visibility ahead very indistinct. 

They topped the Palisades. Echoing up 
to them through the heavy mist came the 
hoot of steamboat whistles. They were over 
the Hudson River. But the clouds were 
thick there and hung much lower. Don had 
to drop down almost a thousand feet before 
the dull, gray green surface of the river, with 
the battlements of the Palisades was dis- 
tinctly discernable. The weather was de- 
cidedly heavier over the river, and very 
bumpy. As they toared along, the air 
sometimes seemed to drop out from under 
the plane and the Black Hawk ploughed on 
in a series of uncomfortable jolts before it 
struck smoother flying again. 

The Hudson Valley was familiar to Don. 





, 


said 





He had travelled the length of it several 
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times the previous summer. Soon the great 
silent fleet of munition ships that had been 
used during the war and were anchored off 
Thompson's Cove hove in sight and dropped 
behind. Don began to peer ahead then for 
the big steel structure of the Bear Mountain 
Bridge. It, too, presently loomed up in the 
misty distance, passed under them and drift- 
ed behind. The gray stone buildings of West 
Point then came into view. 

As they roared past the military reserva- 
tion Don felt the wind freshening. New and 
heavier clouds were scudding in just over- 
head, sometimes enveloping them complete- 
ly. He felt rain spatter on his face and hands. 
They were running into an up river rain 
storm. 

Clouds obscured the heights of Storm 
King Mountain and Mount Beacon, and 
Newburg were barely visible. 

“Raining now. This is sure a bad day 
for a trip,” muttered Don. “I wish——” 

CRASH! 

With terrific suddenness the storm broke 
upon them, as a bolt of lightning leaped 
across their path from one swirling cloud 
bank to another while thunder rolled across 
the heavens and all but deafened them. At 
the same time a violent blast of hot air swept 
down upon them to be followed a moment 
later by a rush of wind of almost tornado 
velocity and a whirling blast of hail and rain 
that threatened to tear the plane apart and 
scatter its fragments broadcast. As if they 
had been lying in wait for them behind Storm 
King Mountain, a tremendously thick and 
all enveloping bank of ugly gray clouds, 
masking the heavy storm, had swept down 
upon them. The heavy fog curtain shut out 
everything leaving the plane and the two 
boys and their canine companion in a vast, 
lonesome void of boiling mist, growling 
thunder, and blinding flashes of lightning, 
while hail and rain beat and tore at the ship 
and the wind seemed to lash at it in a mad 
effort to break it to fragments. 

For the next five minutes Don Craig did 
some of the fastest thinking and quickest 
maneuvering of his. career as a pilot. With 
that first blinding flash of lightning his instru- 
ment board had been wrecked. The dials, 
magnetized, spun wildly and gyrated errati- 
cally back and forth. .Don had no idea of his 
altitude, his s , or his location. But for 
a little while this lack’ of knowledge did not 
trouble him, for he was put to it to keep the 
Black Hawk right side up and headed into 
the teeth of the storm. 

The gale ripped and tore at the plane 
fiercely until the little ship wabbled on its 
course and Don was compelled to manipu- 
late flippers and ailerons desperately to 
balance it against the gusts. From every 
angle the storm gods seemed to roar down 
upon it in fierce charging lunges. Some- 
times the plane would plunge into an ail 
pocket to drop a dozen feet or more before 
its wings found resistance to steady it. 
Some times the wind howled up from be- 
neath it and literally boosted it aloft, and 
sometimes the tail was twisted upward so 
violently that Don could only bring the plane 
out of a certain nose dive by desperate 
measures. 

And all the time the wind and hail beat 
at it fiercely while the lightning played about 
in all directions and thunder rumbled and 
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TryBefore You Buy # -4 
the many styles, colors, and sizes in iv < 
this big free Catalog. We will de- 

liver it to your door for your free trial. 


Direct Fromfactory 


Your beautiful, shining new bicycle will 
come to you direct from the great Mead 
Factory. It will be in perfect adjust- 


“Ranger 





4 # 
Select the bicycle you prefer from eek 
3 





Son aD 

ay 
ment; wrapped in a waterproofed bag; crated and sent 
for you to try for one month without charge. Be sure 


You have always wanted a Ranger. You will never be 
satisfied until you get a Ranger. Service, sone Life, 
Easy Running Qualities and Real Pleasure in Riding 
makes the Ranger the cheapest Bicycle you can buy. 
You will not have to wait, we will ship it the same day 
we get your order. Hurry and send for catalog so you 


crashed on every hand. The hail and rain 
alone was punishment enough for Don. Big 
globules of ice were hurled down and whipped 
around until it seemed to Don as if they were 
travelling through a barrage of ice bullets. 
Those hail stones were incredibly large. Don 
saw some that were as large as eggs bounce 
off the wings. He thanked providence that 
the wings were made of a more substantial 
substance than mere fabric, for the Fullerton 
Company had adopted a pliable wood cover- 
ing. He thanked Providence, too, that the 
propeller blades were all metal. A wood pro- 
peller would never have lasted through the 
storm for he could hear the hail hiss and ping 
through the whirling blades to be shattered 
into thousands of icy fragments that drove 
back at Al in the forward cockpit and cov- 
ered the windshield with a coating of mush 
ice. 

Again and again and still again, the Black 
Hawk was hurled into involuntary whip 
stalls with Don fighting fiercely to bring the 
little ship out of them. 

Where was he, he wondered? What was 
his altitude? Which direction was he head- 
ing? How far had he been driven off his 
course? He did not know and could not even 
guess. In truth he did not know whether 
he was right side up or upside down half of 
the time. The earth might just as well be 
above as below him for all he could figure out. 
He was in a hideously illuminated world of 
his own—a lonesome void high up in the 
sky that had neither dimensions, distance 
nor directions. Never in his life had he had 
such a helpless and hopeless feeling. 

How long had he been fighting the storm? 
Even the chronometer on his instrument 
board had stopped. He must have been 
battling for ages. Twice he glanced at Al 
to see how he was standing it. Both times 
the boy forced a smile at him and yelled 
something—something that never reached 
Don’s ears. The roar of the storm was 
sufficient to drown out everything, even the 
roar of the motor sometimes. 

On they battled, fighting always to keep 
the little ship’s nose into the gale, for well 
Don knew if they turned tail to it they would 
be picked up and whirled around like a leaf 
to be torn and twisted to pieces and hurled 
to the earth a hopeless wreck. All that they 
could do was to forge forward, nor was that 
forward progress much. Don sometimes felt 
that the airplane was actually standing still 
as it battled its way against the wind, though, 
of course, he could not be sure. 

Indeed, he could not be sure of anything. 
Sometimes the roar smothered the sound of 
the motor and he had a sickening feeling 
that it had stalled. He would dash the mush 
ice and rain from his windshield then until 
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he could glimpse the propeller and make 
certain that it was still whirling. 

Three times he tried to descend—to drop 
down in the direction he felt sure the earth 
must be, but though he seemed to plunge 
downward an interminable distance, still 
he never managed to get clear of the twisting 
and churning storm and the dense bank of 
gray lightning shot clouds that enveloped 
them. He must be up high—very high. 
Twice he tried to climb above the storm. 
Up, up he forced the plane—at least he 
thought he was traveling upward. But 
nowhere above him did the clouds thin out 
or the storm abate. He must drive on— 
drive on in the teeth of that roaring gale 
unti]—— 

Don hated to think what the finish might 
be. He had stalled off the inevitable for at 
least half an hour, possibly longer, it seemed 
like eternity. But sooner or later that gale 
with the driving rain and hail, or the darting 
lightning with its accompanyment of crash- 
ing artillery would get them. Don, exhaust- 
ed now, with nerves frayed, found himself 
wishing that the end would come, that some- 
thing would happen so that they would 
know their fate. They couldn’t battle on 
forever this way. They couldn’t continue 
to fight on indefinitely. Their gasoline would 
give out, their wings would collapse, or some 
of those shrieking, gale-swept, struts would 
part, something would happen to cause the 
plane to stall or crumple, and when it did— 
when it did—Don shuddered to think of the 
hideous fate that awaited them. 

(To be Continued in the May Issue of Boys’ 
Lire) 
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yy WAS a fast ball—just over the 
outside corner. Jack stepped into 
it. Wham! A line drive over short-— 
right between left and center field. 
Jack was rounding “3rd” as the left 
fielder caught up with the ball. A 
beautiful relay to the plate but he beat 
it out. A “homer”’! Jack’s heavy hit- 
ting won another ball game. 

Jack’s batting average was well over 
350 this year—yet last season he 
couldn’t hit a balloon with a shovel. 
And hisfielding was just one long suc- 
cession of errors. Always in a slump, 
out of condition. The reason? Colds 
—colds all season long. Continually 
sick. No pep, no stamina. 

But Jack got onto himself this year 
—found that good eats, plenty ofsleep 
and washing hishandsoften (especially 
before meals)keep him safefrom those 
illnesses that pull a fellow down— 
throw him way off form. 


Health makes pep 


The Life Extension Institute tells us 
that as many as 27 different diseases 
may be transmitted by germs carried 
by the hands to nose or mouth. That's 
why it is so important for young 
athletes, and others, too, to wash 
hards frequently with Lifebuoy, the 
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A mighty swat! 
Another homer! 


... pet last season Jack 
couldn't hit a balloon 
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it every day for face, hands and bath. 
It freshens you up after a game or 
hard practice. Great for the skin, too 
—helps to keep it free from blemishes 
that spoil a fellow’s appearance. And 
it’s good for the hair and scalp. The 
extra-clean scent and everything about 
Lifebuoy will appeal to you. 


Free training game 


Mail the coupon today for a free 
Wash-up Chart and a ‘get acquainted’ 
cake of Lifebuoy. Play the ‘“‘Wash- 
up” game every day as a part of your 
training to keep in tip-top form. 
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Ted Breaks a Window 


“Boy, what a day. Gee, I feel like a good workout. ,What’ll 
we do, Bill?” 

“How about knocking a baseball ’round for a while. That'll 
give us some practice.” 

“That’s a good stunt. 
flies I’m up.” 

“Okay. Let’s go.” 

Five minutes later, the two boys were scampering around the 
back lot, and the baseball was whizzing through the air. 

“Watch out, Ted,” said Bill as a high fly almost hit the house 
next door. “Maybe you can sock ’em like Babe Ruth but you'll 
put one through the window if you don’t take it easy. If you lose | 
the bat or ball, you can win another at Browning King’s, but you 
can’t win window panes.” 

“1 know it, Bill. But this old bat sure feels good. I won it 
through Beta Kappa Beta a year ago and how it’s hitting today. 
Not a crack in it except when the ball gets in the way. Here goes 
a good one.” 

Thé bat and ball met, but the ball shot out the wrong way, 
crashing into Ted’s house via a closed window. 

“Gosh, now I'm in for it, Bill. And Mother was going to take 
me down to Browning King’s and buy one of those new Junior 
Challenger suits so’s I could win another prize. What’ll I do?” 

“Stand and take your punishment like a man, Ted.” 

“You're right, Bill. Here goes.” 

* * * * 


But we won’t listen in while Ted is being punished, for we 
know everything will come out all right. Ted’s mother knows 
that her boy needs a new suit and that the Junior Challenger is 
just like the nationally famous Challenger series for men, the best 
value at the lowest price. Besides, Ted can win a useful prize 
for he is a member of Beta Kappa Beta. Boys like Beta Kappa 
Beta for the prizes they can win. Mothers like Beta Kappa 
Beta not only because of the prizes their sons win but because of 
the fine clothing and haberdashery Browning King offers, especially 
the Junior Challenger. Stop in at the nearest Browning King 
store and ask about Beta Kappa Beta, the boy’s fraternity, or, 
if this is inconvenient, write Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Ted Smart has another date with you here next month. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
DeKalb Ave. *OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

*CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. 














You bat ’em out first. If I catch three 


























*PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. Chestnut Sts. 
*CLEVELAND, 4190 Euclid Ave. *PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 


Euclid Ave. at ro7th St. ‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. *PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand Sts. 

i oF LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 
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EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. *ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
*KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave, & SEATTLE, 2d Ave, & University St. 
11th St. *WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 
*MILWAUKEE, 6 Wisconsin Ave, i 
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school in the East, because he has never had 
a chance to live anywhere except in the vicin- 
So he sends him, say, to 


ity of St. Louis. 
the Lawrenceville School, near Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Well, Andrew never even gets started 
high-hatting anybody around there. At the 
very beginning of his new life, he finds that 
nearly everybody else is in a position to high- 
hat him, if they want to, because they are old 
students and already acquainted with the 
school and all the other boys, and the estab- 
lished ways of doing things, while Andrew is 
only a “new boy.” It’s a good deal like 
being a freshman at college. 

Perhaps Andrew tries to brag about his 
home in St. Louis, or his father’s money, or 
how much he has been allowed to have his 
own way. 

“Say,” his room-mate tells him, “you 
better can ¢hat line of chatter before you get 
the whole house down on you.” 


schools. The first class is made up of thes 
that I have described, where boys are put 
almost as much “on their own”—at least jp 
the upper grades or forms—as if they were a 
college. Phillips-Andover and Phillips-Fy¢. 
ter, perhaps more than any others, are rp 
almost as if they were colleges, with hoy; 
selecting their own rooms, buying their oy 
furniture, in many cases, and at Andover, tp 
a great extent selecting their own boarding 
places, or at least, even at the main dining. 
hall, their -own particular menus above , 
“fixed charge” fare that covers only Soups, 
vegetables, cereals, bread, butter and milk. 

Phillips-Exeter has a saying, “The Acad. 
emy has no rules until they are broken,” 
Although, naturally, that can’t be taken 
quite literally, it does mean that as far a; 
possible this type of big private school leaves 
personal conduct dependent on a boy’s own 
good sense and conscience. 

The second kind of big private school js , 





Wilson Hall, The Peddie 


Andrew learns that bragging doesn’t go 
well at Lawrenceville, any more than it does 
at any other well-run big private preparatory 
school with good traditions. Neither does 
sulking. Neither does being a “‘poor sport” 
and staying out of games and athletics be- 
cause of self-consciousness or inability to 
outshine every other boy on the field. He 
doesn’t have much fun learning these things; 
it’s often pretty bitter medicine. But gradu- 
ally he drops out of the habit of showing 
characteristics that the school community 
and the school tradition have banned as 
being objectionable. He begins to form a 
new set of social habits, usually a whole lot 
healthier than the ones he brought with him. 
Finally he “‘fits in” as a regular Lawrence- 
ville boy, and becomes “Andy,” and has a 
wonderfully good time in spite of hard work 
and a lot more things to learn. 


THE big private schools are like public 

high schools in being run for the benefit 
of normal, healthy, not-too-sensitive boys. 
If a boy can’t keep step in his studies without 
too much help or a long course of training in 
learning how to study, and so on, first, he’s 
likely to find the big endowed schools pretty 
stiff going. They’ll be a case of kill or cure, 
as far as his school work is concerned. 
Scholarship requirements are often a good 
deal higher than at public schools, and any 
boy who doesn’t know how to study is 
decidedly out of luck. 

“The matter of instruction,” says the 
Phillips-Exeter Bulletin, ‘‘assumes that the 
pupils have some power of application and a 
will to work. Those who conspicuously fail 
in these respects may not remain in the 
school.” And the Phillips-Andover catalog 
goes still further: “The Academy is not a 
suitable place for boys who are idle, in- 
subordinate, or lacking in self-control; nor is 
it adapted for those who require the constant 
supervision of teachers in the preparation of 
school work. Students who are found to be 
unable or unwilling to meet these require- 
ments, and those whose influence is injurious, 
must be withdrawn from the school.” 

For boys who require, even for a time, that 
constant supervision of teachers, small pri- 
vate schools are usually better than big ones. 

There are three classes of big private 
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School, Hightstown, N.Y. 


good deal more strict than that in nearly all 
matters of personal conduct, trom leaving the 
school grounds to observing study hours or 
the use of tobacco. At Hotchkiss, for 
instance, where there are between three and 
four hundred boys, there are two “triangles” 
for discipline. A boy who breaks rules is 
given so many “small triangles” or so many 
“big triangles.”” Each triangle is a set of 
paths and roads several miles around; | 
believe the small triangle is between three 
and four miles around, the big one nearly 
twice that. A suspension for ten days, with 
one big triangle every day, and, except for 
walking the triangle, no privilege of leaving 
your room without special permission, is 
quite a penalty. For the most part, though, 
these big boarding-schools have little trouble 
with rule-breakers. The traditions of the 
school, and their strict observance by nearly 
all the boys, are a stronger thing than almost 
any ordinary discipline. 

This second kind of big private school is, 
usually, the most expensive of all. They are 
generally considered the most “aristocratic” 
of all. Both the academies, that are more 
like colleges, and the third class, that we will 
get to in a moment, are, I think, on a some- 
what more democratic basis. 


‘THE third kind of big private school is 

also usually endowed, but is planned for 
students unable to meet the expense of going 
to the more aristocratic schools. To accom- 
plish this the boys work part of the time to 
help pay their own way: The catalog ol 
the Mount Ilermon School, of Mount Her- 
mon, Massachusetts, says: “The school is 
for young men of sound bodies, good minds, 
and highaims. _ It is designed for those whose 
limited financial resources deprive them of the 
privileges of more expensive schools. As ¢!- 
dowment and maintenance, and also equip- 
ment, have been given for the purpose, those 
whose circumstances will enable them to 
enroll elsewhere would ordinarily not be 
eligible for admission. The feature of daily 
work and the school routine are designed for 
those physically strong, and are such as to 
debar others. ...” Some of these part: 
work schools are exceedingly fine, and eve? 
with the students taking care of their ow? 
rooms, helping on the school farm, and so 0D, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


gre almost as expensive as the big schools 
where only school work is done. Others are 
far cheaper. Several of the best known are 
co-educational—almost the only big private 
poarding-schools in the country for both 
boys and girls—like public schools and State 
yniversities. In a good many cases they 
emphasize religious training even more than 
other schools do. A good many of their 
pupils are children of ministers, and after 
graduating often go on and enter the min- 
istry themselves. Often this makes them 
known all over the world. The six hundred 
and more Mt. Hermon boys, for example, 
came last year from thirty-four States and 
Territories, and thirty foreign countries, 
scattered over Asia, Central and South 
America, as well as Europe. 

At nearly all of the old endowed schools, 
and even at some of the newer ones, there are 
scholarships available for a few boys who are 
particularly deserving. These run in value all 
the way from thirty or forty dollars up to— 
insome cases—four or five hundred. But even 
with this assistance, all but the third class of 
poarding-schools are pretty expensive. 

The kind of academy that is run as An- 
dover and Exeter are, costs less, on the 
average, than the big schools like Hill and 
Hotchkiss and Lawrenceville. At Andover, 
tuition is $350; room rent runs from $100 to 
$350, board from $230 to $420, and the 
athletic fee is $20. The average expense on 
these items is given in the academy catalog 
at $875 a year. To that you have to add, 
of course, at least another hundred dollars 
for books, laundry, clothes, traveling ex- 
penses getting to school and back, and a 
whole army of small incidentals, so that a 
total of $1,000 for the year is a very con- 
servative estimate. For scholarship stu- 
dents the catalog gives the expense on the 
items of tuition, room, board and athletic 
fee as running from nothing to a maximum 
of about $7c0. 

At Exeter, although board is a fixed 
amount, the total expense runs through an 
even wider range than at Andover. Tuition 
is $300, and board $324. Unfurnished rooms 
nun from $42 to $215, and furnished rooms 
from $175 to $550 a year. Assessments and 
books are from $40 to $50, and furniture, 
for boys taking unfurnished rooms, costs 
usually from $25 to $90. The average total 
on these items is about $900 a year, so that, 
as at Andover, only mighty careful dollar- 
watching is going to let any boy get through 
the year under $1,000, unless he has the help 
of a scholarship. 


THE second group of schools costs more 
than that. Lawrenceville, with about 600 
boys, charges $1,500 a year—and, of course, 
to that there must be added always a certain 
amount of incidental expense each winter. 
Some schools include more items in their 
fixed charges than others do, but none can 
ever cover everything that a particular boy 
will need. The Tome School, with an offi- 
tial limit of 200 boys, costs $1,500 a year, 
besides incidentals. The Hill School rate is 
$1,450, with other dues amounting to $75 
more. The Moran Schools, in Washington 
and California, that are less well known than 
the famous old Eastern institutions, charge 
$1400. The Tamalpais School, at San 
Rafael, California, with about 150 boys, 
charges $1,400. A new endowed school in 
Connecticut, known as Avon Old Farms, 
with an enrollment, so far, of about 100 boys, 
charges $1,500. The Princeton Preparatory 
School, in New Jersey, originally started, 
years ago, as a junior department of Prince- 
ton University, ranks as another in-between- 
se school, with enrollment limited to 125 
boys, and charges $1,300. 
Nearly every one of these schools that is 
located in the Eastern States, remember, has 
anumber of scholarships for deserving boys 
who can’t afford to meet the full rates. At 
the Princeton Preparatory School, there are 
tholarships running from $is0 to $500. 
The Tome School has about twenty-five, 
tach paying from $350 to $400 a year. At 
lawrenceville, they range from $100 to $500. 
Other famous schools in this same class 
charge less. The Lake Forest Academy, in 
llinois, charges $1,100, with another $50 for 
ixed smaller items. Worcester Academy, a 
Massachusetts school that is nearly a hun- 
red years old, charges from $1,000 to $1,200. 
At Worcester, where there are between 200 
ind 300 boys, several good scholarships are 
Wailable at from $350 a year to almost $700. 
Moses Brown School, in Providence, 
e Island, another old school that was 
fist started in 1784 and endowed in 1822 with 
!00,000o—which was the largest single edu- 
‘ational gift made in the United States, I 
¢, up to that time—charges $1,000 for 
boarding pupils. 
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The Peddie School, in Hightstown, New 
Jersey, also has about 400 boys, and charges 
$1,200 to $1,400, including a larger range of 
items than most of the schools, so that inci- 
dental expenses for the year are considerably 
less. Another New Jersey school is the 
Pennington School, with about 150 boys; 
there the fixed charge is only $800 a year. 
The Todd School, at Woodstock, Illinois, 
charges $1,000. Todd was founded in 1848, 
and is run mostly for younger boys, going 
through the first two years of high school 
only. Blair Academy, at Blairstown, New 
Jersey, was also established eighty years 
ago, and now has about 250 students, 
charging boarding pupils $1,200 on a list of 
items that covers almost everything. The 
Suffield School, in Connecticut, has an en- 
rollment of about 150 boys and charges $800 
to $950 a year, with a few scholarships. 

At the schools where the students help 
earn their own way, the annual cost is, of 
course, lower still. The Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary, for instance, at Lima, New York, 
has fixed charges of only $500 a year. It is 
a co-educational school, almost like a college, 
with about 150 students. Dean Academy, 
at Franklin, Massachusetts, is also co-edu- 
cational, and charges from $500 to $600 for 
room, board, and tuition. Almost 400 boys 
go there, and 125 girls. The academy has 
also a few scholarships, and a $10,000 loan 
fund to help trustworthy students along. At 
the Mount Hermon School, the charge for 
board and tuition is only $135 a term, of 
fifteen weeks. There are three terms a year, 
with only a short summer vacation. 

Now, let’s do what we have done in each 
of the other articles of this series. Suppose 
you want training that can be had only at 
one of the famous private boarding-schools— 
Lawrenceville or Hill or Lake Forest or 
Groton or Hotchkiss or any of the rest, and 
can’t afford it. What then? 

Of course, the third kind of boarding- 
school, where you help earn your own way, is 
a possibility, and there is the chance that 
one of those scholarships that dozens of 
fellows are trying for might be persuaded to 
come your way. But aside from those two 
not-very-bright chances, you’ve got to con- 
tinue at the public high school, we’ll say, that 
you’re attending already. The question is, 
how can you make the most of it, and as far 
as possible get the advantages that other 
boys secure at the big boarding-schools. 

I'd suggest two things. The first is to 
pick your companions as carefully as if you 
were trying to select a baseball team. 

That may sound undemocratic. But if 
you really have in you the elements of leader- 
ship that would warrant the expensive 
training you would get at a famous private 
school, you can bring them out by associ- 
ating with others who also have leadership 
qualities. In every big high school there are 
a lot of boys, and girls, too, who are just as 
bright, just as much real sportsmen and 
gentlemen, who come from just as good 
families and have just as good home training, 
as the boys you’d find at the Westminster 
School or Avon Old Farms or Mount Tamal- 
pais or Belmont or Hill. Look them up, 
and chum with them rather than with the 
tail-end crowd that is on the point of getting 
dropped, or is low-grade in any other way. 
Compare their ways of doing things—their 
taste in neckties, and speech, and manners, and 
dignity, and ways of having a good time—with 
your own, and whenever you find their ways 
are better, adopt them for yourself. 

That is the very sort of training that boys 
get at big boarding-schools, except that there 
traditions, intelligently shaped by the teach- 
ers of the school, have come to be adopted by 
the whole community, so that new boys come 
to adopt them without really having to make 
the effort to find out what they are. 

The second thing is closely allied to that. 
It is to compare the best ways of doing 
things, that you can see in your own school, 
with the ways that are not so good. You 
will find on the basketball court, for in- 
stance, some pretty fine degrees of sports- 
manship, and you will see other methods 
that are nct so good. Some boys will never 
foul, intentionaliy, while others will not hesi- 
tate to foul if they can get away with it. 
At a big boarding-school there is a continual 
pressure from the teachers, expressed in 
what have come to be the traditions of the 
school, for clean play. At public schools, 
although the teachers who come in contact 
with athletics may make the same effort, 
they have not the same power. But by 
observing the different ways of doing things, 
and choosing the best, and throwing youz 
influence on that side, you can get a part, at 
least, of the same training in good customs 
and habits that you'd get at the best of the 
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giving you FREE a certifi- 
cate worth 10 coupons. 
Fill your name in below, 

clip and mail. 


HAT ways have you 
tried to earn money 
for Scout equipment? Prob- 
ably you’ve sold magazines, 
swept walks, done other odd 
jobs. Now try a real easy 


way to get whatever you as ye a 
need in the way of Scout Hat (508) . Pests 525 
. andbook (3100) 110 
equipment. Neckerchief (673) 75 
Slide (602-684)... 35 

Every Octagon Soap Shirt (687) "5 
pte —— — — s bad at 50 
good tor valuable merchan- elt ). . 100 
dise. We print here a list Knife (1504) 300 
of articles of Scout equip- Rope (1376). 100 
P reeches (651) 425 

ment obtainable for these Flashlight (1278) 300 
coupons. Read it over. Stockings (528)... 100 


Select the items you need. 
Then send us the form 
below filled in. In return, 
we'll mail you a certificate 





OCTAGON 


Here are the numbers of cou- 
pons from Octagon Soap Prod- 
ucts required to get various 
Pieces of equipment. 
them carefully. 


NOTE: All orders for premium 
merchandise must be counter- 
signed by your scoutmaster, 


Need a uniform? 






















Read 





good for 10 Octagon cou- 
pons free. 


Your mother and your neighbors no 
doubt use Octagon Soap Products. If 
not, ask them to buy “Octagon” when 
purchasing soaps of any kind. They’ll 
find these soap products superior in 
quality. They’re the most popular brand 
with thousands of women. 


When you’ve several families besides 
your own using these soaps, make regu- 
lar calls and collect the coupons. The 
important thing is to build up a regular 
“route.” Then your coupons pile up in 
short time. Soon you'll have enough for 
any article or articles you need, 
Another good 
plan is for your 
troop to work to- 
gether to get a 
patrol flag or shel- 
ter tent for the 
whole bunch. These 
larger articles are 
easily obtainable if 





ie eames te. ..-— 
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you have a lot of fellows busy obtaining 
coupons. Talk it over. But first fill in 
your name, etc., below and mail for your 
free certificate and we will send you a 
complete list of Boy Scout supplies given 
for Octagon coupons. 


Octagon Soap Products 


There are six Octagon Soap Products 
with which you get coupons: Octagon 
Soap for the laundry, Octagon Soap 
Powder for the sink; Octagon Scouring 
Cleanser for pots 
and pans; Octagon 
Toilet Soap for 
the wash basin; 
Octagon Floating 
Soap for the bath; 
Octagon Soap 
Chips for the 
washing machine. 


5241 


p------------ ~~~ Fill In and Mail for FREE Certificate---------------; 
BILL DARE, Mgr. Premium Division, Octagon Premium Dept., 17 Sussex St., Jersey City,N.J. 1 
Send me the free certificate and full information about premium offers for Scouts. 
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win the prizes 


Tuomas E. FREEMAN, owner 
and Director of CampSamoset 


PHOTO BY BLACKINGTON SERVICE, BURTON 


AT CAMP SAMOSET 
a fellow’s FEET help 


The red blooded 
boy’s dream comes 
true at Camp Samoset 
on the shores of Lake 
Winnepesaukee, in 
the wooded hills of 
New Hampshire. 
Here a fellow finds 
allthereal funofthe »§ 
old time woodsman, ae 
together with the (>= 
modern sports of the | 
| American boy. For | 
fifteen years Camp | 
Samoset has attracted 
boys from many | . 
parts of the land. i t 













Director Freeman urges his boys to wear GRIPS 


oyumars plenty of competition at Camp 
Samoset for the tennis cups and the 
field and track prizes. Naturally the boys 
who know their foot-work carry off the 
honors. Director Freeman recommends 
Grips to his boys. 


At camp, or anywhere else...at tennis, at 
mountain climbing, in canoes or boats of 
any kind...in fact, wherever feet must 
play a nimble part...that’s where Grips 
come in. 


Designed by fellows who know exactly 
what you're up against, who know how 
slippery rocks can be, who know what it 
is to cover those last three feet to first base, 
who know what a track feels like when 
you're reeling off the hundred. 


Grips are shoes that take hold, and render 
every ounce of muscle into speed. Look 
at that brand new Cleeto, boy! No skid- 
ding with that sole. And if you want the 
famous suction cup sole, try out the Grip 
Sure. You know what those suction 
cups mean when the footing is uneven or 
slippery. Soles and uppers on these two 
great shoes hug the foot like a well-fitting 


TOP NOTCH 


glove. And they have the new Arch-Sup- 
porting stay. They take a load off your 
feet. They come in the Snappy new Sun-tan 
shade, with Crimson rubber toe Protectors. 


Next time you are in a shoe store don’t 
miss the chance to fill up a pair of Grips 
with your feet. Notice the new snug feel- 
ing of confidence they give you. Make sure 
the name Grips is on the ankle patch and 
the Top Notch trade mark is on the sole. 





PHOTO BY BLACKINGTON SERVICE. BOSTON 


A post card from you brings you the name | 


of the nearest store that has them in the 
stylish new Sun-tan shade. Beacon Falls 
Rubber Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, Conn. 








Left..GRIPSURE 
Right... CLEETO 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








APRIL the first, or is it April the worst? 
Mebbe it’s both, for right over the bor- 
der line separating April from March falls a 
sinister shadow. 

Now, you cannot wipe a shadow out, or 
can you step on it and squash it—there is 
only one way to eliminate it, and that is by 
drowning it in flood of light. 

This shadow approaching foretells the ad- 
| vent of the laziest of all folk, nobody less 

than Old-Idle-Five-Minutes himself, and he 
is the last person that busy scouts want to 
see. Turn on the floodlights, boys, and we 
may find a ray of hope. Flood him with 
bright jokes and let this April First be April 
the worst for him. For every joke accepted 
and published, a copy of the new Boy Scout 
Diary will be sent. 


Give Up 
“THEY say that if there’s anything in a 
man, travel will bring it out.” 
“You tell em! I found that out my first 
day at sea.” 
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A Bargain Driver 
LANDLORD OF THE HoTeEL: Get up, the 
hotel is on fire! 
Vistror: If I do, it is understood I only 
pay for half of the night. 


How Much Jack? 
CusToMER: How much was that bill? 
CLERK: Beg pardon, madam, but my name 

is Jim. 

For Swelled Heads 
CUSTOMER: I want some 

powders. 
ForMER Hat StorRE CLERK: What size, 
please? 


headache 


OH! Hi, ho! 
TEACHER: Who discovered America? 
Pupit: Ohio. 
TEACHER: You’re wrong, Columbus dis- 
covered it. 
Puptt: Oh! I didn’t think his first name 





was necessary. 
Fresh 


“Are those fresh eggs?” 
““Sh-h-h. The hen doesn’t know we’ve 
got them yet.” 





On the Job 


A Scoutmaster who was visiting his farmer 
friend in the country inquired as to why he 
had no scarecrows erected in his fields. 

“Well,” said the serious farmer, “I’m 
here near the fields most of the time myself.” 


A Stickler 


DuMBELL: Wants to know what kind of 
glue he should use to make a yard stick. 


Both Mistaken 


Terry: How is it that you’re back in the 
city again? I thought you were a farmer. 
Jerry: You made the same mistake that 





I did! 
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Be Sommechy AR 


GARDENER: This here is a tobacco plant 
in flower. 

Lapy: How very interesting. How long 
will it be before the cigars are ripe? 


Just to Help Her 
Lapy (suspiciously): I see you have placed 
all the best tomatoes on the top. 
Grocer: Yes, lady, that saves you the 
trouble of hunting through the box for them, 








Then the Storm 


Boy: Dad, the barometer has fallen. 

FaTHER: Very much? 

Boy (with guilty look): About five feet, 
It’s broken. 


A Wise Guy 
FATHER: So you know as much as the 
teacher, do you? Where did you get that 
idea? 
Son: She told me herself. She said she 
couldn’t teach me anything. 


A Load on His Mind 
Beccar: Could you help a poor guy dat’ 
starving? 
Lapy: You should remove your hat when 
talking to a lady. 
BeccaR: I can’t Mum, it’s full of sand 
wiches. 


Ki 


He (in the grand stand): Those fellows 
don’t seem to get on to that pitcher’s curves. 

SHE (new to the game): Why, I did as soon 
as I saw him. He is dreadfully bowlegged, 
isn’t he?” 





Getting Ready for the Fourth 
MoruHER (to Johnny): Go to the store and 
get a pound of soda crackers. ; 
Jonny (on way to store): Crackers, fire 
crackers, giant crackers, torpedoes. 
STOREKEEPER: What do you want? 
Jounny: Give me a pound of torpedoes. 


It Can Happen 
“What is your brother in school?” 
“Half-back.” 
“T mean in studies.” 
“cc Away back.”’ 


How About a Hotel? 
Jack: What made you oversleep this 
morning? 
Jm: There were eight of us in the hous. 
but the alarm was set for seven only. 


Cut It Out 
He: Do you make life-size enlargement 
from snapshots? 
Him: That’s our specialty. 
He: Fine. . Here’s a picture I took of the 
Grand Canyon. 


April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


a-WORLD-FAMOUS 
WATCH 


The INGERSOLL 
YANKEE °RO 





> paw can’t spend a dollar 
and a half any better than 
to spend it on an Ingersoll 
Ae om The Yankeeis Amer- 
ica’s—yes, the world’s most 
famous watch! Yankees have 
been used by such famous men as 
Thomas A. Edison when he was work- 
ing on his great inventions and by 
Theodore atesedh when he was 
hunting big game in darkest Africa. 


A watch that is dependable enough 
for an inventor—and sturdy enough 
for a big game hunter—is just the 
sort of a watch you need. Buy your- 
self a Yankee today—or ask Did to 
get you one. He knows the Yankee. 






We Service Ingersolls: Should your 
Ingersoll ever need attention, send it to the 
Ingersoll Service Department, Waterbury, 
Conn., for prompt repairing or replacement 
at small cost. 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HICHER IN CANADA 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. 


DIVISION OF WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 


New York . Chicago - 


INGERSOLL 


San Francisco . Montreal 




















ILLUSTRATIONS 


% ACTUAL SIZE 


JUNIOR 


$3.25 


Remarkablevalue 
in a small, thin- 


model watch 
Radiolite $4.00 








Wrist 
$3.50 


Ingersoll’s lowest 
Priced wrist watch 
Radiolite $4.00 





MITE 


$5.00 


A stylishly small 

wrist watch des- 

tined to be as 

famous as the 
ai 


Radiolite $5.50 


1930 





Caprice in the Air 
(Concluded from page 11) 


‘| wish BoB 
WERE HERE WITH 
| HIS HARMONICA! 


| 











his goggles. Chicago—a mass of smoking 
wreckage—mangled bodies—ambulances with 
bells clanging! No, it must not be! He 
thrust the picture from him. The roar of 
the motor, the shriek of struts and wires 
filled his ears—a medley of harsh and confused 
sounds, confused like his own thoughts. 

The big plane straightened out, flying | 
westward at terrific speed. Tom could see | 


MAYBE HE 
ISN'T COMING! 





the houses on the outskirts of the big city. 
He could see tall buildings beyond and, 
behind them, the sun, red like a ball of fire. 
He looked too long at it, and it momentarily 
blinded him, setting a multitude of vividly 
green discs to dancing before his eyes. 

He screwed his eyes shut, tried to think 
calmly. The lieutenant had not said a word, 
but Tom knew what was expected of him. | 
Memories of stunt-flying rose to his mind— | 
men out on the wing tips, men dropping | 
from one plane to another while the crowds | 
gaped. “There’s no place in aviation for | 








stunt-flying.” | Hawthorne’s own word 


| 


spoken on more than one occasion! Yet here | 





was an occasion when 

Tom opened his eyes and peered over the 
edge of the cockpit, searching for the other 
plane; but the green discs still obstructed his 
vision, not so many of them, not so vividly 
green, but confusing nevertheless. He 


j 


screwed his eyes shut again, once more tried | 


to think calmly. 
self meant to do the thing. No, that was 
wrong! He himself must do it! The big 
biplane needed a sure hand on the control 
stick, a surer hand than his own. Sudden 
terror seized him. He felt for an instant as 
if he were going to lose consciousness. Then 
the feeling passed. Foolish to let himself 
get into a panic! Absolutely! He had a bad 
job to do, and there was no way out. But 
could he do it? Yes, he could! And the 
lieutenant thought so, too, or he would have 
picked some one else! 

Tom felt a hand on his shoulder. He 
straightened and opened his eyes again. 
The green discs’ were gone. He turned his 
head and followed the direction of Haw- 
thorne’s pointing finger. There below and a 
little distance ahead flew the monoplane. 
As he caught sight of it he caught sight also 
of the roofs of high buildings, of a wide ex- 
panse of dark blue water, Lake Michigan! 
They were directly over Chicago! 

Tom rose, fighting off a shakiness in his 
knees. He began to climb out upon the lower 
left wing. The speed of the plane had 
slackened considerably; nevertheless the 
wind was terrific, buffeting his body, sucking 
at him, thrusting at him from surprising 
angles. His fingers were ice cold as he clung 
to struts and braces. 

His legs were out of the cockpit now, and 
he began to creep along the wing a few 
inches at a time. He kept his eyes fixed on 
the silver-painted cloth, fearful of glancing 
downward; yet despite his agitation, he 
marveled at the steadiness with which the 
big plane was flying. The thought of Haw- 
thorne at the controls gave him confidence. 
If he failed, it wouldn’t be the fault of the 
lieutenant! But he must not fail! 

Reaching the end of the wing at last, he 
shot a quick glance backward. The lieuten- 
ant waved encouragement and pointed down- 
ward. Tom peered over the edge. Caprice 
was perhaps a score of feet below, almost 
under him. He could hear her motor, see the 
instruments in her cockpit. The two planes 
flying so close together drove away some of 
the sensation of speed, created a false but 
encouraging illusion. He clenched his teeth. 
After all, this thing he was about to do should 
not be hard. It would be very much like 
stepping from the running-board of one 
automobile to the running-board of another 
that was moving at the same rate of speed 
beside it. Clinging with both hands to the 
farthest strut at the rear of the wing, Tom 
let his legs dangle in the air and felt the wind 
sweep them backward. In that position, he 
hesitated in order to catch his breath. But 
terror seized him while he waited, and he felt 
a mad desire to scramble back to safety. 
To safety? What about the safety of those 
people in the canyons below? He closed his 
eyes for an instant, and presently the terror 
passed. With another quick glance toward 
the lieutenant, Tom let his body slide farther 
and farther over the edge until he was hang- 
ing with all his weight upon his hands. He 
felt the wing dip slightly, felt it turning a 
little. He looked downward. He was 


Perhaps Hawthorne him- | 























Are ins the Popular | 


Boy in Your Crowd? 


porate you like to be able to 
play the harmonica so well that 
you could make your crowd sit up 
and take notice like Bob and Ann 
do? Wouldn’t you always like to be 
in demand at parties—always “in” 
on all the good times? 


Well, Here’s Your Chance! 


Without costing you a cent, you can 
learn to play the harmonica almost 
like a professional in a short time. 
Just send the coupon below for the 
FREE Illustrated Instruction Book 
“HOW TO PLAY 


Short-Cut to Popularity 


Every one loves the harmonica, and 


‘you can always have it with you, no 


matter where you go. “The Hohner 
Harmonica means popularity, happiness,” 
that’s what young Joe Mellon from Penn- 
sylvania says. “Wherever I go my harmon- 
ica is either in my mouth or in my pocket, 
mostly the former. At parties, at meet- 
ings, at work and at play, the boy with 
the harmonica is the whole show.” 


A Quality Instrument 


Hohner Harmonicas are the choice of pro- 
fessionals everywhere. Musicians recog- 
nize them as “the world’s best”; real 

musical instruments, 





THE HARMON- 
ICA.” 


You don’t have 
to know one note 
from another to 
begin, for this book 
tells you just what 
to do and illus- 
trates each easy 
step. In a few min- 


country some 





What John Philip Sousa 
says about the harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the harmonica,” 
says this famous bandmaster, “and espec- 
ially endorse the harmonica bands. 
boys and girls who are now learning music 
on the harmonica will step into the | aoe 
symphony orchestras and bands of our 


day. 
In thousands of schools and other organi- 
zations, harmonica orchestras and bands 
ing formed. A special booklet giving 
details and directions will be sent free to 
educators and those in authority. - 


true in tone, accurate 
in _. perfect in 
workmanship. While 
Hohner Harmonicas 
are slightly higher in 
price than inferior 
instruments, you al- 
ways have the satis- 
faction of knowing 
you own the best— 
one that enables you 
toplay anything from 
’ _ to opera. Don’t 


any 








utes you can play 
the scale and the simple melodies 
shown in the book. And soon. you'll 
be amazing your friends with the way 
you can reel off popular airs. 

“T never had a music lesson in my 
life,” says twelve-year-old Bob Lewis 
from Ohio. “I did not know one 
musical note from another—but now 
I play any song, popular, classic or 
jazz, I have ever heard, and my 


ohner and I are very popular.” _ 





Addr 


M. Howner, INC.,.114 E. 16th St., 
Dept. 4-D, New York 

Please send me at once FREE Illustrated Instruction 
Book which tells me how to play the harmonica. 


e a “wall flower.” 
Learn to play a Hohner. Fill out coupon 
now and mail it AT ONCE. 

You can get Hohner Harmonicas every- 
where, in many styles and at all prices. 


FRE Illustrated Harmonica 


Instruction Book 
Mail 


Coupon 
TODAY 


See How 
Easy It 
Is To 
Play 
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The most thrilling game in the 


world. * 7 


In sport it’s the boy who has had 
plenty of practice with a good team and 
a good coach who makes a star player. 
In business it’s the boy who “knows the 
ropes” who gets the best opening and 
makes the grade the fastest. 


If you are ambitious and want to 
make good, Western Union offers a 
wonderful opportunity to get started 
right. It is healthful work that you will 
enjoy and the pay is good. In it you 


WESTERN UNION 


Messenger Service 


7 7 7 7 


learn how to play the game. You see 
many kinds of business at close range 
and have a chance to choose the one you 
want to follow. When the right opening 
comes, your manager will gladly recom- 
mend you for it—and you have no idea 
how much that recommendation will help. 


Are you ready? Stop today at the 
nearest Western Union office and ask 
the manager. He will tell you all 
about it. 




















Would have liked our new esta. ff 

log **E’’ (Send 4 cents postage.) } 
BOWS---ARROWS 
Accessories and Raw Materials 

L.E.STEMMLER CO.,Queeas Village, N.Y. 


Est. 1912---Dealers write for prices 
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MAKEBIGMONEY 


While Able to Enjoy It 


“My pals think I am lucky,” says Charley 
Harper. “I am earning a large salary while 
they are trying to get a start in the world. 
I can go places and do things. But I was a 
drudge until I discovered how the: world 
takes a man at his face value. If he looks 
successful he gets ahead fast. And there’s 
nothing more important to a successful ap- 
pearance than a well-groomed head . . neat, 
healthy-Jooking hair that is always in place. 
It helps a fellow in pleasure and business. 
So after I shave I put a little Hair Groom on 
my hair every morning.” 

Let Hair Groom make you look better. Even 
unruly hair, cow-licks or coarse, kinky hair quickly 
surrenders to its magic touch. A little Hair Groom 
in the morning and you can brush your hair the 
way you want it. It will stay that way all day. 
Nobody will be the wiser. Hair Groom is neither 
greasy nor sticky. It has no offensive odor. Hair 
—the way . een r Use Hair Groom every 
morning. Comes in liquid or . Ni \ 
Sold by ali druggists. _ppwessincr mete 
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Farmer Burns School of Wrestling, 1344 RangeBidg., Omaha,Nebr._. 











Folding Cot 
No. 1 

rame of selected hardwood. 

| — as Snugly SiacToieeriviei say 

mas it at Home Om." 3u3, Soke 

*) After a day of fishing and tramping about 

| it feels good to crawl between blankets and 

really sleep. “Gold Medal” Cots provide 

' the kind of rest you want. Noted explor- 

, ers and experienced campers select “‘Gold 

Medal” Folding Furniture for its conven- 

ience and the long service it gives. Write 

| for the booklet showing the complete “Gol . 
Medal” line of camp equipment in colors. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1728 Packard Ave., pee se Wis. 
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STEEL BED NO. 80 cor Nos 
Sold by Furniture . 
Mardware and Sporting 
Goods Stores Everymiere i i 
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Wrestling Book FREE 








directly above the cockpit, and his feet 
seemed to be almost touching the smaller 
plane. 

Another slight dip, another slight turning, 
and with heart wildly pounding, he suddenly 
let go. 

He landed in the cockpit with such unex- 
pected swiftness that his legs crumpled under 
him, and he pitched forward, striking his 
head on the polished woodwork. The next 
instant the floor seemed to rise and tilt at a 
steep angle. The little plane nosed down- 
ward, and the roar of her engine changed to 
a wild crescendo shriek. 

Caprice was well named indeed! Without 
a pilot she had flown like a lady. Now, with 
a pilot in her cockpit, she had started a nose- 
dive, owing either to the additional weight 
or to the fact that Tom, in boarding her, had 
perhaps thrust the control stick forward. 

There was a tumultous roaring and throb- 
bing in his head. Little pains seemed to be 
shooting from his temples down towards the 
back of his neck. In those first few moments 
he was incapable of thought. Bewildered 
and suffering from the blow on his head, he 
acted instinctively. He seized the control 
stick and drew it towards him, his feet 
braced, his arms straining, his head bent 
far back. Something dark and moist trickled 
down his forehead, down the side of his nose, 
down his cheek to his chin. He was not aware 
of it. He was aware of nothing save the 
fierce uprush of air and the wild crescendo 
roar of the motor. 

Down, down, down! A narrowing strip 
of blue sky like a queer, crazily tilted wall 
rising in front of him! Blue water canted 
at an impossible angle! Dark gray roof 
tops rushing upward, and golden sunlight 
gleaming and twinkling on the instrument 
board! 

Tom clung to the control stick, waiting 
for something. Down, down, faster, faster! 
And still he waited, his senses unnaturally 
alert. Down, down, down! Would it come, 
that something? 

Yes! There it was—a slight change in the 
crescendo note of the engine! And then a 
change in other things! The strip of sky was 
growing wider. The surface of the lake 
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canted at a less impossible angle! And the 
gray roof tops were sweeping upward and to 
the rear. To the rear!’ The plane was 
straightening out! 

And then—sky! The lake was gone, the 
buildings were gone! Blue sky before his 
eyes—a great limitless stretch of it! And 
Caprice, with her motor singing a different 
note, was climbing toward it! 

Lieutenant Hawthorne, circling above the 
roofs, breathed a sigh of relief. He saw the 
monoplane swinging upward in a wide arc, 
saw it skim like a seagull over the buildings 
near the Loop, saw it fly for a few seconds 
horizontally and then begin to rise again, 

It was then that Tom leaned over the 
cockpit for the first time. He saw the 
crowded canyons with their walls looking 
aslant and gleaming with squares of pale 
gold; it was only a glimpse, but it was 
enough! 

“Out o’ here!” he muttered. 
does it again!” 

Banking, he continued: to climb for alti- 
tude, up and up and then away to the east 

And up and up his spirits climbed also! 
He had done something! He had prevented 
a bad accident! He had climbed out upon 
a wing tip, like any stunt actor! “There's 
no place in aviation for stunt flying.” That 
was true—a good general rule. But now and 
then there’s an exceptional case! 

And then his thoughts turned to his plane 
—to Caprice, the flyaway, Caprice with a 
penchant for nosedives. and bad acting. 
“She’s a good little ship!” he murmured, 
grinning. For he was gay with a wild sense 
of mastery. He had mastered her in her 
most capricious moods. She had run away 
from him, and he had caught her. She had 
nosedived over Chicago, and he had brought 
her out of it. He had no fear for the future! 
He was her absolute master! 

Off to the right he saw the big biplane 
coming toward him. Lieutenant Hawthorne 
waved his hand and rocked his craft from 
side to side by way of congratulation. Tom 
waved in response and rocked his own plane, 
but he was careful not to rock it too far. He 
didn’t want to give Caprice an excuse for 
going into a sideslip! 


“Before she 





A Feud Within the Clan 


(Concluded from page 19) 














high-pitched sound, half-bark and _half- 
frenzied whine, which is the rallying call of 
these greatest dogs in all the valiant clan of 
terriers Swiftly as a wolf, Ruff bored in on 
the flank of the surprised marauder. His 
jaws swept low, crushed a forepaw and then 
as Rory came staggering to his feet his great 
jaws sank into the hair of the yellow throat. 

Side by side the black and tan warriors 
were fighting now to overwhelm this ruth- 
less enemy of every man and wild creature 
in the Northland valley. And when the fight 
was over and their enemy lay prone upon the 
snow, the two dogs faced each other, panting. 


They waited, then tentatively, Ruff 
stepped forward and they touched noses. 
With a gentleness new in him, old Rory 
lowered his shaggy head and licked the wound 
in the other’s shoulder. Then the pair looked 
up to see their master running toward them 
across the ice. 

As he came up to them Russell shouted 
joyously at the sight of the foe they had over- 
thrown. But as he saw them touch noses 
again, he forgot the fallen enemy, for now he 
knew the longed-for thing had come to pass, 
and hereafter there would be friendship— 
not a feud—within the clan. 


College Students Earn 
$26,000,000 Annually 


ACCORDING to a statement in The New 

York Times of February 17, 1930 college 
students earn $26,000,000 annually at many 
odd jobs now robbed of old stigma. College 
students have opened up a wide field of odd 
jobs that were either unknown or carried a 
stigma in the collegian of a generation ago, 
according to a survey just issued through 
the National Student Federation. Employ- 
ment records of 763 colleges and universities 
in this country reveal that 46 per cent. of 
the men and 23 per cent. of the women are 
earning all or part of their expenses, and 
about 6 per cent. of men are earning all their 
expenses. More than 200 types of employ- 
ment were listed by the investigators, who 
found that $26,000,000 was earned by 
students of both sexes between July , 1927 
and July, 1928. 

d jobs in connection with automobiles 
claim thousands of students, who apparently 
acquired the necessary experience driving 
and repairing second-hand cars of their own. 
Some of them work all night and sleep be- 
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tween classes. Those who are not proficient 
mechanics find work washing and greasing 
the cars. 

Many students turn the present wide- 
spread interest in athletics and parlor games 
to their advantage, giving lessons in bridge, 
golf, tennis, chess, swimming, ping-pong and 
music, among other pastimes. Others tutor 
children in most of the subjects which make 
up the elementary and high-school cur- 
riculum. 

Some who become proficient in various 
hases of parlor entertainment in fraternity 
ouses have turned their talents into money 

by entertaining and serving as masters Ol 
ceremony at parties, dinners and dances. 

The investigators also found students em- 
ployed in jazz bands, theatre orchestras, 
and, in some cases, with concert and sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Office jobs, specialty selling, printing and 
publishing, public service or employment 
agency work and hotel jobs claim the bulk 
of the students. 
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The first rule 
in every game 


When you try for a place on any 
school or college team . . . track, 
baseball, tennis, football or basket 
ball. . . one of the first rules you 
learn is always to wear an athletic 
supporter. Both practice and com- 
petition are forbidden without one. 


Even though “prep” school and col- 
lege are still ahead of you, you have 
reached an age when you should 
take the same safety precautions 
observed by college athletes. Vigor- 
oussportsinvolve chances of serious 
danger without the protection an ap- 
proved athletic supporter assures. 


Don’t wait for sudden slips or awk- 
ward strains to surprise you. Buy 
and wear a Bike in every game or 
“work out.” It is the simplest, stur- 
diest, one-piece, all-elasticsupporter 
made. For 55 years it has been the 
safety reliance of athletes, coaches 
and trainers. It is easy to wear... 
easy to wash ... easy to buy at 50 
cents and up. 


Pal is even a finer supporter, whose 
exclusive patented features insure 
long life, lasting comfort and super- 
service, $1.00and up. Druggists and 
sporting goods dealers everywhere 
sell Pal and Bike. 


BIKE 


and Pal 


BAUER & BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago . - New York . « Toronto 
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entry. It was an old seam that led off from 
the main tunnel, but had never been worked 
to its roof because they were evidently afraid 
of a “squeeze” if the timbers were removed. 
The posts were still there, old, water-soaked, 
and rotten, but still holding up the coal roof 
and preventing a fall. 

“This shunts us to the shaft,” Dunk re- 
marked. “As far as I know, it’s the only way 
of getting to the shaft from any of the 
entries.” 

“Is it safe, Dunk?” I asked. I felt re- 
sponsible for Ralph and Jack, and didn’t 
want to take any chances. 

“Tt’s stood up for years,” said Dunk. 
“Watch your step and don’t knock your 
brains out on the posts.” 

We made our way as best we could through 
the low passage way. It was back breaking 
work, but it only took one crack of our heads 
against the roof timber to induce us to keep 
our backs well bent at all times. 

We stumbled along for an interminable 
time. Every so often Dunk snapped out his 
light to see if a speck of daylight, which 
would indicate the presence of the shaft, 
could be discerned ahead. Finally, when our 
backs felt like corkscrews and it seemed as 
though we could go no farther, Dunk snapped 
out the light for an instant, and gave a 
shout. 

“There it is, fellows. We’re almost there.” 

Far ahead, the inky blackness of our world 
was broken by a small patch of grey. Ralph 
gave a shout, forgot where he was, and tried 
to stand up. His head met the roof timber 
with a crack and he lurched forward into 
the post that held up the adjacent beam. 
The old post gave way, bringing with it the 
beam overhead. Dunk snapped on the 
light. 

“Hurt, Ralph?” 

“Bet your life it hurts, 
fully. 

Dunk threw his light on the roof. He 
and I exchanged glances. There was danger 
of a “‘fall” if the coal roof couldn’t stand 
up by itself. But the roof seemed strong 
enough, not even a crack showing, so we 
resumed our way to the shaft. 

The little patch of grey grew larger and 
larger and finally Dunk, followed by the rest 
of us, stepped into the bottom of the large 
shaft. Far overhead a bright patch of blue 
told us that the sun was still shining in the 
outer world, but precious little light it gave 
to us below. 

Suddenly Dunk gave an_ exclamation 
and pointed to the center of the shaft floor. 
There, gazing at us with speculative glass 
eyes, sat the teddy bear of the beaver fight. 

“Jumping crickets!” I exclaimed. “Earnie 
has beaten us to it!” 

“But how did -he get wind of it?’’ demand- 
ed Dunk. 

I shrugged my shoulders helplessly. Then 
Jack offered a suggestion. 

““Doesn’t Earnie bunk next to you?” 

“That’s it,” said Dunk. ‘“‘We’ve certain- 
ly made a hash of the whole affair. Earnie 
everheard us last night. This morning he 
entered the mine the way we did and left 
this—reception committee.” Dunk grinned 
sheepishly. 

“The joke’s on us, all right,” I laughed. 
‘We'll have to hand it to Earnie. He gave 
us just what we deserved.” 

“‘Well,”’ said Dunk, scratching his head, 
“‘T guess we can start back without waiting 
for Earnie to appear overhead and save us. 
Great guns, fellows, what was that?” 

A muffled roar was the cause of his ex- 
clamation. It sounded from the mouth of 
the old seam we had just passed through, 
and made my heart miss a beat. Dunk and 
I exchanged glances. 

“Tt’s a fall,” I told him. 
sound.” 

“Great heavens, man, that means the 
tunnel is blocked.” 

“Maybe not. Let’s go and see.” 

We left the shaft and retraced our steps 
towards the point where Ralph had knocked 
down the supporting post. We had hardly 
gone ten paces when another and still another 
muffled crash greeted us. 

“Tt’s a squeeze,” I said as calmly as I 
could. ‘This whole tunnel is dropping the 
roof. We’d better not go any further.” 

“You fellows get back to the shaft,” 
ordered Dunk. ‘I’m going ahead to see 
what it amounts to.” 

1 sent Ralph and Jack back and accom- 
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“Carrier Currents”? 


CU A Bell System Advertisement 


TeLePHone lines along a roadside. To 
the observer they are just stretches of 
copper wire. But how busy they are! 

Time was when but one conversa- 
tion at a time could be carried over a 
pair of wires. Now, however, there 
may be actually three or four different 
pairs of people talking at the same 
time without interfering in any way 
with one another. 

How is this done? By “‘carrier cur- 
rents’’—a development of the Bell Sys- 
tem engineers after years of study and 
experiment. They are called carrier cur- 
rents because their purpose is to carry 
the voice currents along the wires. 

If three or four people in one city put 
in long distance calls to another city at 
the same time, each voice current could 
be placed on a separate carrier current 
wave and all of them sent out over the 
same telephone line to the other city. 

Voice currents are all very much alike 
and if allowed to travel on the same 
wire would interfere with each other. 
Each carrier current, however, is dif- 
ferent from the next one, and hence 
three or four can travel on a line with- 
out mixing with each other. 

At the receiving end of the line, each 
Carrier current goes to its own channel 
and passes through equipment which fil- 
ters out the voice currents and sends 
them over local telephone wires to their 
various destinations. 

During the last five years the Bell 
System—connecting millions of tele- 
phones throughout the United States 
—has spent $2,000,000,000 on addi- 
tions and improvements in its plant. 





























AXE handles do loosen—because wood will 


When its handle finally loosens, you just turn 
the patented screw wedge, and it is as tight as 
new again. 


Official Axe is always safe; always balanced. 


Headquarters; endorsed by Peter McLaren, 
America’s Champion Chopper. 


The only 
Scout 
Axe 
with this 
Safety 
Feature 






shrink. And a loose axe head is dangerous. 
Play safe! Use the Plumb Official Scout Axe. 


Pound anything; chop anything—your Plumb 


Recommended for fifteen years by Scout 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., U.S. A. 
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Vic Wanderman, having vindicated himself and his coach 
as Bowen’s tackle last fall now goes out for the ball team. A 
curious situation develops. The prestige of the star pitcher’s 


flashing speed is jeopardized by a slow ball hurler. 


And 


when Vic begins to seriously challenge the position of the 
star’s friend and catcher, a keen rivalry springs up between 


two sets of batteries! 


Sherman serial. 


Connie Mack, manager of the world’s champion Athletics, 
also has some important things to tell you in the May issue. 


12 BIG ISSUES FOR $2.00 


You won’t want to miss this latest 
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to learn the worst. A fall had occurred over a 
considerable length of seam, and our exit 
was as effectively blocked as if it had been 
solid rock.~ 

A grim smile played over Dunk’s features 
as we started back. “Earnie is going to be 
a sure enough hero if he gets us out of this 
hole.” 

““We'll see what the shaft is like. 
the old stairway will get us out.” 

We returned to the shaft and broke the 
glad news to the others. We played it up 
as a big joke to keep them from getting wor- 
ried. They saw through it quick enough, 
but they pretended not to and we treated 
it as a lark. 

A brief examination of the shaft convinced 
us that nothing short of a rope ladder would 
get us out of that chimney in the ground. 
The old hoisting machinery had been re- 
moved, leaving nothing but a rickety old 
set of ladders that were so rotten they 
snapped when we stepped on them. Some 
of the platforms, built out from the wall of 
the shaft to support the series of ladders, 
had been destroyed. No; we weren’t getting 
out in that way. 

“Say, fellows,’ said Jack suddenly, “if 
Earnie comes, how are we going to tell him 
what’s happened?” 

We looked at each other blankly. Earnie 
would see us down here, but how could we 
let him know how we were fixed? It was 
doubtful if he could understand us, two hun- 
dred feet above us. 

“Earnie has specialized in mine rescue,” 
I said with a hollow laugh. ‘We'll have to 
trust that he fixes it some way.” 

“To think,” said Dunk with a wry grin, 
“that it has come to this. Here we are, 
absolutely dependent on Earnie.” 

“How about the other tunnels?” asked 
Jack, pointing to the three main leads that 
fed into the shaft. ‘“‘Can’t we get out 
through one of them?” 

“They don’t go out,” said Dunk. ‘This 
mine is like a big wheel, with the shaft at 
the hub. Those tunnels are the spokes, 
and go for miles underground. All the work- 
ings of the mine branch off from those three 
main spokes. If we ever got started in 
one of them we’d get lost at the first turn. 
It’d take a searching party a week. to find 
us.” 


Maybe 


Something dropped at our feet with a dull 
thud. It was a piece of sod. We looked up. 
Two figures, looking like dolls, were peering 
over the edge of the shaft: One of them 
waved to us. 

“Tt’s Earnie,” I said. ‘Hi, there, Earnie, 
can you hear me?” I shouted as loudly as 
I could. The figure above cocked an ear, 
and shouted something back. We couldn’t 
understand what he was saying, so we made 
a good guess he couldn’t understand us. 
Dunk tried a little pantomime, and with 
eloquent gestures tried to signal our distress. 
He must have gotten something across, for 
soon one of the chaps two hundred feet over 
our heads disappeared from sight. A moment 
later he reappeared, dangling something 
over the edge of the shaft. He lowered it 
carefully, and as it descended we saw that 
it was a piece of paper, weighted by a stick 
of wood and tied to some twine. 

“‘Some day,” grinned Dunk as the message 
approached, “‘I’m going to turn Earnie up- 
side down and count the junk he carries 
with him.” 

I tore off the paper when it came within 
reach and read it aloud. 

“‘T’m through with being a hero,” it read. 
“Bring Bruno back with you.” 

I snatched a pencil from Dunk and wrote 
on the back of the sheet: 

““You’ve just begun to be a hero. The 
tunnel has squeezed and we can’t get out. 
Tell Mr. Tilden.” 

Earnie hauled up our S. O. S., read it, and 
disappeared with his companion. Dunk 
picked out the least wet spot at the bottom 
of the shaft and sat down. 

‘‘We’re going to be here a long time,” he 
said. ‘‘There’s not enough rope in camp to 
rig up a block and tackle to haul us out. It’s 
a day’s trip to town, and a long time back. 
If we’re out of here by this time to-morrow 
afternoon, we'll be lucky.” 

An hour passed, and still another hour. 
We wondered why no one from camp had 
appeared to look things over. Mr. Tilden 
would surely get in touch with us before 
sending into town for help. 

“We'll get out all right,” Dunk said. 
“What bothers me is that from now on we’re 
marked men. All the fun and scoffing we’ve 
been piling on Earnie’s back this year is 
coming home to roost. Well, I guess we 
deserve it. I’ll never make fun of another 





embryo hero for a long time.” 
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“Don’t mind that,” said a voice from po. 
where. “I reckon I should have been laughe) 


We wheeled around. Earnie, materialj, 
ing like a ghost, was just stepping out of on, 
of the three main tunnels running into th, 
shaft. He was covered from head to foo 
with damp coal dust and looked as though 
he had been drawn through a coal hopper 
We stared at him open-mouthed, too dumb. 
founded even to ask questions. 

“T crawled through an old heading” 
Earnie explained. “It connects this tunnd 
with the main entry you fellows wen 
through.” 

“How did you know it was there?” | 
asked when I found my voice. 

Earnie grinned sheepishly. ‘When I was 
studying to be a mine hero last summer” 
he said. “I got an old blue print of theg 
workings. I remembered that mole hok 
when I got your note. But say, it was 
tough going.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Mr. Tilden?” askej 
Duncan. “Anything might have happene 
to you coming through a thing like tha 
alone.” ; 

“T thought maybe you fellows wouldn't 
want this affair to get out,” said Earnie 
“Me, I’m used to being laughed at. By 
it’d Le pretty tough on some of you.” 

The four of us looked at each other 
Then we looked at Earnie. Was this the 
chap we’d ragged all year? 

“Let’s go,” said Dunk gruffy. I 
couldn’t trust his voice. 

“‘Give me your light,” said Earnie. “It'l 
be easier. It was pretty hard to find my way 
in the dark.” j 

Again we looked at Earnie in amazement, 
It hadn’t occurred to us that he had a. 
complished this foolhardy thing without a 
ray of light to guide his steps. Before we 
could say anything, however, Earnie le 
the way into the tunnel with the ret 
of us following like a bunch of gratefil 
lambs. 

I don’t know how long we walked, or how 
far. The light was growing weak and Eamie 
flashed it only occasionally. It was like 
stumbling through an infinite night. Finally 
Earnie broke away from the main tunnel and 
led the way into one of the so-called rooms 
that branched off into the bowels of the 
earth. At the facing at the end of this room 
he flashed his light on a jagged hole that 
opened into an even denser darkness. 

“We crawl through here. It’s tough 
going. I'll stop every five minutes and ask 
you to sound off so if the last man gets stuck 
we won’t lose him.” 

He doused his light and crawled into the 
hole. Ralph followed, then Jack, Dunk and 
I. Earnie had put it mildly when he saidit 
was tough going. It was like chasing a 
oversized rabbit into his hole. Foot by foot 
we advanced, scraping ourselves against the 
rough outcrops, wedging through the narrow 
seam, and stopping frequently to regail 
strength to advance another few yards. 

“Tt’s a good thing Fatty isn’t here,’ 
Dunk grunted, as we squeezed through a 
unusually small section. 

“How did this hole get here?” I called 
to Earnie during one of our rests. 

“Some miners got imprisoned after 
blast,”” answered a voice from the darknes 
ahead, “and dug their way through. If 
took ’em four days.” 

Trust Earnie to know all about these loc: 
mines. We started again, feeling as though 
we were going through a stone crushes 
Finally I heard a yell of encouragement 
ahead, and a few minutes later found mysél 
sliding out on my head into the large workin 
we had entered that afternoon. A few mi 
utes later we emerged from the mine il 
time to see the last flare of the sun die awa 
in the west. And if you don’t think it wa 
a pleasant sight, just bury yourself ali 
some day and imagine how good old 
would look. . 

Earnie’s friend was waiting for us at 0 
mine entrance, “I told him,” said Eam4 
“to return to camp and get help of we didi 
appear by dark.” 

“Which means,” said Dunk, “that yo 
knew you might get stuck somewhere in th 
hole. I reckon, old man, that you ¢ 
quit prepping for hero work. You’ve ma 
the grade.” 

Earnie turned his large, serious eyes up 
us. “I don’t want to be a hero,” he sid 
“That beaver fight taught me a lesson.” 

Dunk and I chuckled. ‘ You’re too late, 
said Dunk. 

“But when they find out what happen 
the whole town will have the laugh on 
I want you to keep still about it.” 

“Yeah,” said Dunk. “Just watch us. 
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Thirty Fathoms Deep 


(Continued from page 15) 
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dream, wanted to radio Major Houghton of 
their success, but Carroll calmed him down. 

“We're not broadcasting anything, Bob, 
east of all, that. Our radio hasn’t let out a 

p since we got here, and it’s not going to. 
You never know where even a code message 
gets picked up. We'll have to keep our 
secret a2 few more days. We can’t take any 
chances now.” 

Bob took a bar of gold down to the divers’ 
quarters, where he proudly exhibited it to 
Joe, who lay with his bandaged leg in a 
iower bunk. Both of them listened fasci- 
nated long into the night while Tom, Bill, 
and Frank for the hundredth time described 
their adventures in the strongroom, the 
wealth strewn round it. They estimated it 
would take at least a week for the three of 
them to lift the treasure out. 

Early next morning, with the sea still 
calm, Tom Williams came to the dressing 
bench. His suit was on, his breastplate 
bolted up, and the dressers were lacing on his 
shoes, when Bill Clark, who was supervising, 
looked casually out at the after mooring 
lines. He straightened up with a start, 
stared over the stern a second, then ran for- 
ward and burst into the cabin, nearly 
knocking over Fitz, who spilled a pot of 
coflee over the tablecloth. 

Lieutenant Carroll looked up, startled. 

“Captain, the surfboat’s gone!” cried the 
boatswain’s mate. 

Carroll calmed down. “Is that all?” he 
asked. “By the way you knocked over Fitz, 
I thought somebody’d been killed! Well, 
how'd it carry away? Wasn’t the painter 
strong enough?” 

“Nuthin’s carried away, captain. She’s 
gone, painter ’n” all!” 

A sudden dread seized Carroll. He leaped 
up, ran aft to look. Yes, there was the cleat 
the painter had been secured to, but no 
frayed end of line remained. He turned 
sharply to Clark. 

“Delay diving! Muster all hands!” 

The shrilling of the boatswain’s pipe rang 
through the ship, followed by the hoarse cry: 

“All hands on deck!” 

From messroom, bunks, and holds the men 
poured out, fell in at quarters. The boat- 
swain’s mate mustered the deck force, the 
engineer officer checked up the black gang. 

Clark saluted his captain, reported: 

“Two men missin’, sir. Tom Carley an’ 
Pedro Gomez’ve jumped ship!” 

A hasty examination showed three drums 
of gasoline were gone as well as the boat and 
the two men. 

Carroll’s orders were brief and sharp. He 
called the engineer. 

“Full power on both boilers, chief. We’re 
getting under way at once!” And to Clark 
he shouted, ‘Get an ax! We haven’t time 
to hoist over the motor-boat and unmoor. 
Cut those hawsers!” Carroll ran for the 
bridge, nearly falling over Tom Williams 
who, sagging under his breastplate, still sat 
on the dressing bench, blocking the starboard 
passage. 

“No diving to-day, Tom,” he called as he 
untangled himself and continued forward. 

| An ax flashed down on the rail, buried itself 
in the hemp strands of the thick mooring 
ine. The hawser splashed overboard. Clark 
ran across the fantail, cut the line there, then 
lurried to the forecastle and with two more 
blows of the ax freed the ship. The slack 
hawsers drifted lazily down to leeward from 
he spars, which with the strains released, 
loated high out of water. 





()N THE bridge, Carroll swung the engine 
telegraph to “Full Speed Ahead.” The 
ea churned up under their stern, the ship 
pthered headway. 

The quartermaster looked inquiringly at 
be captain. 

“Course East by North,” called Carroll. 
Full right, rudder!” 

“Full right rudder, sir!” echoed the helms- 


Aheavy cloud of black smoke poured from 
Lapwing’s funnel. From the _boiler- 
boms came the roar of the blowers as the 
mced-draft fans raced, and the firemen 
ened their burners wide. Quickly the 
ain engine speeded up; within five minutes 
we screw was making a hundred revolutions, 
maximum, and the Lapwing was racing 
ward Guayaquil. El Morro Island dropped 
fom sight astern. 
On the bridge, Lieutenant Carroll searched 
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the horizon through his binoculars. There 
was nothing in sight. 

“Well, Bob,” he said, at last , “I can tell 
you now who stole your book that night.” 

“Yes, captain, I guess you can. Pedro. 
And I suppose Carley’s just as bad. Now 
we’ve got at the gold, they’re off. What’s 
their game, do you think?” 

“It’s hard to say, but nothing that’ll help 
us, you can bet. Have the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment seize the gold, perhaps. It came 
from Callao originally, and El Morro belongs 
to Peru, but we’re lucky on that. The 
Santa Cruz is on the high seas, a hundred 
yards outside the three-mile limit. Still 
they might grab us first and argue about it 
afterward. And I suppose those two wharf- 
rats’d get paid handsomely for the informa- 
tion.” 

The ship swept on. An hour went by, two 
hours, eight bells struck. They had been 
under way six hours. Nothing was sighted. 

Carroll became a little anxious. 

“They'd head for Guayaquil, that’s near- 
est, and the gasoline they stole would just 
about take ’em that far.” 

“How fast can that surfboat go?” asked 
Porter. 

“About eight knots. They couldn’t have 
had more than ten hours start on us. Queer 
nobody heard the engine when they shoved 
off. I guess they must have rowed the boat 
till they got half a mile away, then started 
up the motor.” 

Bob figured a moment: ‘‘We’re making 
fifteen knots. At that rate it’ll take us 
twelve hours to cover the hundred and 
eighty miles to Guayaquil. At eight knots 
it’ll take the surfboat nearly twenty-three 
hours. If they haven’t more than a ten- 
hour start, we’ll catch them an hour’s run off 
the coast.” 

“We will if I’m right about their course. 
And if I’m not, we’re in for trouble!” 

The propeller throbbed steadily, the Lap- 
wing surged across the waves. 

In the crow’s-nest, a double lookout 
changed every hour, scanned the far horizon 
while the deck force manned the rail and 
searched the sea in every direction for signs 
of the missing boat. 

The boatswain’s mate swore profusely as 
the hours went by without bringing the surf- 
boat over the horizon. 

“‘Never cared much for that Pedro. An’ 
that Tom Carley was alluz takin’ too much 
interest in the wreck, blast his tarry hide!” 

The sun sank low in the west. Far ahead 
the mountains on the coast rose above the 
sea off the starboard bow as the ship headed 
in for the Gulf of Guayaquil. Still no boat. 

Carroll searched ahead anxiously. 

“ Another hour and it’ll be too dark. And 
I was so particular about picking the crew. 
A lot of good an interpreter’s been to us so 
far. And now Pedro and Tom’ll probably 
cook our goose. If a Peruvian warship ropes 
us in, it’ll be a case that international sea- 
lawyers’ll fight over till we’re all dead. 
We'll probably win on about the tenth 
appeal, forty years from now, but a lot of 
good that’ll do us. I’d rather fight the sea: 
I’ve had enough of law testifying in that S-57 
case. The ship sank four years ago, and 
the case has only got to first base, so to speak. 
The last I heard of it, the first appeal was 
pending, and the Lord knows when that’ll be 
heard so’s it can be appealed the second 
time.” 

“T hope we catch ’em, captain,” replied 
Bob, “‘but it might be worse. Just think, 
you could resign from the Navy, marry a 
sefiorita in Callao, and spend the rest of your 
life testifying before the courts. By the 
way, how’s your Spanish?” 

Carroll laughed. ‘Only fair. I don’t 
know that it’s good enough to make any 
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sefioritas fall forme. But I’ll be hanged if I 
want to try. If we don’t catch ’em, I’ve} 
half a mind to take what we’ve got and beat | 
it north.” 

For the hundredth time they searched the 
waves ahead. The dark coastline to the 
north and south obscured the horizon, but in 
between, where the broad Gulf of Guayaquil 
ran inland, nothing was visible. 

“Boat ahoy!” shouted the lookout. 

Carroll raced up the mast. Far to the 
southward, against the mountainous back- 
ground off Tumbez, a white speck stood out 
in the gathering darkness. 
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“Hard right!” ordered Carroll. He clung 
to the Jacob’s ladder as the bow of the Lap- 
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wing swung round, conned the ship till the 
distant object came dead ahead, then dropped 
back to the bridge and ran to the engine- 
room voice tube. He punched the bell, 
pressed his ear against the tube, heard: 

“Engine room, chief talking.” 

“The boat’s in sight, chief. Crowd on 
everything you’ve got!” He closed the 
tube. 

The blowers sang at a higher pitch and 
smoke poured out thickly as more oil was 
sprayed into the roaring fires. The hull 
quivered as the engine, with flying cranks 
and huge connecting rods pounding, squeezed 
out a few more revolutions on the screw. 

The sun set, the brief twilight disap- 
peared, darkness fell. The electrician manned 
the searchlight, turned it on. A sharp blue 
beam cut through the night, a long finger of 
light searching along the crests of the waves, 
now on the starboard bow, now to port; first 
close aboard, then in widening circles far 
ahead. 

They raced along. The boat had van- 
ished in the night while still five miles off, 
but fifteen minutes later, the circling beam 
swept over it, then steadied as the electrician 
trained back. 

Brightly illuminated in a circle of light 
against the dark sea, the surfboat stood out, 
amile away. Carley, at the tiller, jammed it 
down and changed course to shoot away in 
the darkness. The relentless finger of light 
followed him, prisoned the twisting boat as 
it swung first starboard, then port, seeking 
the cover of the night. Pedro was bent over 
the engine, Carley clung to the tiller as the 
little boat danced up and down in the bright 
glare on the water. 

The Lapwing swept up. Clark, Williams, 
and Martin, Springfield rifles at their shoul- 
ders, leaned over the starboard rail and 
covered the men in the boat. 

Lieutenant Carroll stopped his racing 
engine. A cloud of steam whistled up the 
stack as the safety-valves on the boilers 
blew off violently. 

Carroll lifted a megaphone, and above the 
din of escaping steam roared out: 

“‘Surfboat there! Come alongside!” 

Tom Carley, half blinded by the glare of 
the searchlight, looked toward the Lapwing 
straight into the muzzles of two rifles. Be- 
hind them he could make out the faces of 
two expert Navy marksmen, one eye shut, 
the other eye squinting along the sights. 
Pedro, crouching behind the motor, stared 
down the barrel of a third rifle. There was 
no escape. 

“Aye, aye, sir!”” answered Carley. Then 
in a lower voice to his companion, “The jig’s 
up Pedro, but you lemme do the talkin’. 
Remember, we wuz just jumpin’ ship; we 
didn’t wanter go back to the States!” 

He put his tiller over, circles to starboard, 
and in another moment was heaving up and 
down against the Lapwing’s side. Two sea- 
men leaped into the surfboat; still covered by 
the rifles, Pedro and Carley crawled over the 
side; dirty, bloodshot from the spray which 
had swept them in the frail boat for twenty 
hours, sullen at their failure, they faced 
Lieutenant Carroll on the bridge. 

“Got anything to say?” asked Carroll. 

Carley shifted his weight from one leg to 
the other, uneasily; Pedro muttered a string 
of oaths. 

“Put ’em in irons, Bill,” ordered the cap- 
tain. The boatswain’s mate slipped a pair 
of manacles over Carley’s wrists, clicked 
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Carroll called to Tom Williams, who stogq 
on the deck below: 

“‘Secure the surfboat aft on a long painter 
Tom; we'll tow it.” He turned to the qua; 
termaster. ‘“‘When the boat’s made fas 
head due west for El Morro, standard speed, 

He clutched his wound tightly, motione; 
to Bob with his head. 

“Let’s go below, Bob; I guess the excite. 
ment’s over!” 


NEXT morning they were back off jf; 

Morro, but it required two days’ wor 
to retrieve the severed hawsers, bring them 
aboard, and put a long splice in each one 
where thev had been cut. 

In the late afternoon, Lieutenant Carro)| 
one arm inside his blouse, took station on the 
bridge and steered in among the buoys over 
the wreck, while the surfboat shuttled baci, 
and forth with the repaired hawsers. Short}, 
the Lapwing lay as before, firmly moored 
over the wreck. 

Carroll came down the bridge as twilight 
fell, and watched the sun sink behind the 
pinnacle on El Morro. 

“Three days lost,” he said bitterly, to Bob, 
‘and our oil’s getting low. It'll be nip and 
tuck, now, whether it lasts till we get 
through. I’ve told the chief to cut down all 
the steam he can. We used up more gil 
chasing that surfboat than we’d burn in 
two weeks out here.” He glanced toward 
the forecastle thoughtfully. “Anyway, those 
two scoundrels are safely in the brig forward, 
where they’ll cause no more trouble. That's 
something.” 

Dawn came, once more Tom Williams 
seated himself on the dressing bench where, 
three days before, he had been dressed to 
dive. His rig went on, he clambered to the 
stage, went down, dragging the canvas bag 
and the light. Down the tunnel, through 
the passage, into the Santa Cruz; he made 
his way through the water into the strong. 
room. He lost no time. His great strength 
was an advantage digging ‘out the heavy 
pigs; he managed to get twenty bars, half a 
ton of gold, out of the passage into the tunnel 
during the fifty minutes that he struggled 
inside the poop. 

His time was up. He was panting deeply, 
his heart beating rapidly from the exhil:- 
ration of the highly compressed oxygen that 
each breath sent through his lungs. He 
closed the bag, lashed the mouth firmly with 
the manila line, and felt blindly around in 
the blackness of the muddy tunnel for his 
lamp. He gripped it, signaled on the lamp- 
cord to haul it up, then signaled to hoist 
out the bag with its precious cargo. He 
squeezed against the side of the tunnel a 
the line tautened and the gold rose past him; 
the hoisting line slipped a little and the 
heavy bag swung against his helmet, driving 
it sharply into the mud at the side of the 
tunnel. The bag surged clear and rose; 
with an effort Tom pulled his helmet free of 
the clinging clay; his hands groped up, felt 
his helmet. His faceplates were plastered 
with soft mud and sand—a few brisk rubs 
with his hands and the water washed them 
clear. Tom opened his air valve wider, 
lightened himself a little, and climbed out 
on the ocean bed. The bag of gold was 
already on its way up. 

Four jerks on his lifeline. He started 
along the bulkhead for the descending line, 
reached it, paused a moment before giving 
the answering four jerks to be hauled up. 
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knocked Pedro to the deck. As they struck, 
Bob saw the shining blade rise over his own 
back, instinctively closed his eyes as Pedro’s 
arm swung downward. Bob, lurching side- 
ways desperately to avoid the thrust, felt a 
marlinespike whiz by his cheek crash against 
Pedro’s head. Thestruggling legs he gripped 
went suddenly limp, the knife clattered 
harmlessly to the deck as Bob rolled away. 

‘Good shot, Bill!” cried Carroll, as the 
boatswain’s mate slipped the irons on the 
unconscious Spaniard. 

Bob picked himself up slowly, stared at 
the captain, whose left sleeve was rip) 
open, while blood streamed from a deep gash 
in his shoulder, where Pedro’s deflected blow 
had caught him. Carroll was holding the 
cut closed with his right hand. 

Several seamen rushed up on the bridge. 

“Take these deserters below,” ordered 
Clark. He seized Carley, the sailors litted 
Pedro. They started down the ladder. 
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A strain came on his lifelines; he was 
pulled off the bottom, hand over hand the 
tenders started to haul him. To lighten up 
a bit and ease the weight for them, Tom 
opened his air inlet valve wider, and screwed 
down a trifle on his exhaust; air continued 
to bubble out into the water, but in lesser 
volume. 

He went up a few feet farther. 

Tom’s suit started to bulge a little mort. 
Mechanically, he swung his left hand up ' 
his breast, to throttle down on his contro! 
valve and reduce his buoyancy. But hardly 
had he started the motion when the bubbles 
suddenly stopped exhausting from his hel 
met. His suit swelled out with a rush, his 
canvas sleeves bulged out stiffly, straighte- 
ing out his arms; he became buoyant and 
started to float up. 

In a flash he realized his danger. The 
mud had clogged his. exhaust valve, 
jammed it shut! No air could escape from 
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Hair Neat 


Rich-looking—Orderly 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and 

lustre, or is difficult to keep in place 
itis very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and ... orderly appearance... 
so essential to well-groomed men. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair. . . once or twice a week . .. or 
after shampooing, and your hair willthen 
stay, each day .. .just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. Then—even stubborn hair— 
will stay in place of its own accord. 


Gives Well-groomed Effect 


It gives your hairthat natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as pastes do. 


Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its 
health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it!—See how easy it is to keep 
your hair combed—any style you like 
—whether brushed lightly or combed 
down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down 
particularly smooth and tight, after 
apply ing Glostora, simply moisten your 
hair with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 
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his suit, but air was still coming in through 
his airhose. 

Frantically he tried to bend his arm to 
get his hand on his control and shut off his 
air, but his over-inflated suit became rigid. 
He could not bend the sleeves—he was 
“‘spread-eagled.”’ 

His suit ballooned out, gave him tremen- 
dous buoyance. In despair, Tom felt himself 
shooting to the surface. No decompression! 

Faster and faster he rose, his suit swelled 
out to vast proportions. The water pressure 
decreased rapidly, his eardrums surged out- 
ward, his head became dizzy. Hazily he 
could see the water rushing downward past 
his faceplates. His slack lifelines dangled 
in an ever-increasing loop beneath him. 

Tom’s head swam, his lungs swelled as if 
about to burst. He made a last feeble effort 
to bring in his arm and close the valve. It 
failed. His head fell forward against his 
helmet, he lost consciousness. He raced 
upward from the depths. 

A second later, like a tarpon he burst 
through the surface, rose clear of it nearly 
five feet and fell back with a tremendous 
splash ‘into the sea. 

On the Lapwing the startled tenders gazed 
as if petrified. Lieutenant Carroll hurriedly 
brought them back to life. 

“‘Heave in, heave in on that lifeline!” he 
yelled, then, ‘Martin! Clark! On the 
stage!” The two men jumped aboard. “On 
| the winch, there. Up stage!” The stage 
was hoisted over, lowered till Bill Clark and 
Frank Martin were standing in the water 
up to their we'sts. 

Meanwhile, the tenders had pulled in over 
a hundred feet of slack, and the taut lifeline 
was beginning to haul on Tom, who floated 
fifty feet away, like a balloon; face down, 
arms outstretched, motionless. Hastily they 
reeled him in, brought him alongside. The 
boatswain’s mate pulled him onto the stage. 

“cc Up stage! ” 

In went the clutch, the stage was jerked 
over the side, dropped on deck. Martin 
whipped out his knife, ripped open Tom’s 
suit, cut away his harness, his belt, his shoes. 
Without waiting to unscrew his helmet, 
Frank and Bill dragged the unconscious 
diver out the hole cut in his suit, tore off his 
telephone headgear and, seizing Tom at 
head and foot, ran up the passage with him. 

In through the door of the ‘‘iron doctor” 
he was flung; Carroll, Frank, and Bill | 
tumbled after him. The door slammed to, 
Bill swung down the dogs. 

Carroll sprang for the air valve, twisted it 
wide open. Air started to rush in, the pres- 
sure rose rapidly, the needle on the gauge 
inside lifted off the pin, started to revolve. 

Tom lay on the deck, Bill and Frank 
cutting away his clothes. Carroll stared at 
the gauge. The air sang past—thirty, forty, 
fifty pounds. Carroll’s ears began to ring. | 
The pressure was coming up too fast for 
him, but that meant nothing. Sixty pounds, 
seventy pounds. He started to bleed from 
the mouth, but still he let the air roar through. 
He must get the pressure up on Tom, re- 
compress the bubbles in his blood before 
they stopped his heart forever. Eighty 
pounds, ninety pounds, he staggered, cling- 
ing drunkenly to the valve while the needle 
on the gauge danced unsteadily before his 
eyes. One hundred pounds. Enough! He 
closed the valve. The chamber, oppres- 
sively hot from the sudden rush of air, be- 
came suddenly quiet. 

Clinging to the side of the tank, Carroll 
reeled to the inner chamber. Tom lay there, 
his legs doubled up, the muscles over his 
abdomen twisted into knots, his body covered 
with masses of purple blotches from the burst- 
ing of innumerable small blood vessels be- 
neath his skin. A bad case of “the bends.” 

Slowly the pressure took effect. Under 
pressure again, the air which had frothed out 
in Tom’s veins, gradually redissolved, Tom’s 
circulation grew a little more regular, his 
convulsed body relaxed. But in spite of 
hours of working over him as they reduced 
the pressure according to the diving tables, 
|Tom was still unconscious; his irregular 
breathing and faint heart action threatened 
| to stop at any moment. 

At last the pressure in the chamber was’ 
down to atmosphere; what the “‘iron doctor” 
could do for Tom was done. It had given 
back his life; but medical care was necessary 

| to hold the life in Tom’s terribly strained body. 

Carroll, weak from his wound, more weak- 
ened by his efforts to save Tom, rose from his 
side at last, crawled clumsily out through the 
door. 

“Tf we’re going to save Tom, we'll have to 
get him to a hospital quick,” he mumbled to 
himself. 
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BUESCHER 
BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


Playas You Pay 


You and dad will find 
a Buescher easy to own. 
Just alittle down. Then 
Pay as you play. There 
are 88 different Bues- 
cher Instruments for 
band and orchestra. Tell 
us whichinstrument you 
want; whether for band, 
orchestra or home play- 
ing; what instrument 
you now play, if any; 
and your age. Then 
wr Ly goad oes the cor- 

er Catalog 
Folder ‘ond full details. 
Use the coupon. 
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“Played song hits in 10 days 


..- Make extra money now” 


“Dad helped me buy my Buescher Sax. Said he 
wanted my time occupied with worthwhile things, 
And talk about fun! I play in band and orchestra... 
at parties, church, and get free tickets to games, 
shows and banquets. Make real money, too, and ex- 
pect to play my way through college. I'll choose a 
Buescher Sax every time! It’s the easiest to play 
...and a real beauty.” 
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TRUE-TONE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Bueschers have helped make famous the greatest 
names in modern music—Rudy Vallee, Paul Specht, 
George Olson, Paul Ash and dozens of other band, 
orchestra, stage and radio celebrities. These artists 
select Bueschers because of tonal qualities developed 
to theloftiest degree, perfect tune, accurate intona- 
tion, unusual volume and carrying power when 
desired, instant response and astounding ease of 
playing. Bueschers are as fine instruments as skilled 
musical craftsmanship can produce. (563) 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
3010Buescher Block ELKHART, IND. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your Catalog- 
Folder. I am interested in a Buescher 
I want to play itin 


I now play a 
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SILVER ACE 
1930 Catalogue 







SEND 5 Cents for the 
new 32-page booklet 
describing this sensational 
new indoor ‘Humming 
Bird,’’ (which you can build for 50 cents), two 
new, flying, scale models, and the complete new 
low price list of SILVER ACE Models and 
Supplies. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
Dept. L-24, 111 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 




















pong you 

own the canoe 
that is first "shaiee of hunters, 
trappers wilderness guides 
— the famous HASKELL Canoe 
that has proved its superiority in 
stamina, speed and safety where 
the “going” is roughest. 


Send for our new, free booklet. 
Learn about our get 
factory plan that brings you 
pore fe HASKELL for A samt 
five dollars. 


THE HASKELL BOAT CO. 


212E:LUDINGTON ST. 


LUDINGTON=— MICHIGAN 
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Try Lon DISTANCE 
Roller HIKING 


You'll find it great sport 

to eat up the miles quickly 

and quietly on “Chicago” 

Rubber Tire Roller Skates. 
ye How quickly could you make 
Ky 500 miles? Oneskater, Quin 
Ke R.Sabe made Los Angeles 
M. from Oakland, Cal. — 468 
xy miles—in 99 hours, 15 min. 
on “Chicagos.” 

From Chicago to Miami — 
2400 miles — was covered by 
Alex Pet an on one pair of 
~ hicagos"’ wit 
new sets of wheels. 
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ly and quietly on 
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Use “the skates of the cham- 
pions’’—skates such as were 
used to win Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
places in the 6-day Interna- 
tional Roller Race—in 1929. 
Comfortable, ary Rubber tires 
grip the pavement for a quick get- 

away and quick stop by the ‘‘4- 

wheel brake method.” Join the 


“Roll on Rubber Club.” Get beauti- Ovtwears Steel 


ful Skate Pin, shown below. Mem- a 
bership Certificate and booklet, peace 
“How to Roller Skate.” Send deal- Times Longer. 
er’s name and 10c to cover postage. “Roll R a 
Cuceee Roller Skate Company }.;" 4 
ST Wee, Over Century Club 


7 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


“CHICAGQ” 


oe PAT. OFF. healer 
Roller Skates ,,, HEALTH'S 
eee Without Notse”’ Sake, 
This is No. 181 Skate, with rub- 
oat tire wheels hock abso 
noiseless, Price 
se If you prefer steel 
wheels we recommend 
Skate No. 101 **Dou- 
bie Toad one ad Tape 
Ware.” 5. 
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The Early Bird 
Gets the Worm 


.. But a good scout 
reaches for Colgate’s! 


hardly set taut, parted under the blows of the 
ax. The surfboat was swung aboard. Again 
the Lapwing turned her prow eastward and 
raced fer Guayaquil. 

The boilers were pushed to their utmost; 
the ship quivered and throbbed as she at- 
tempted to better her sixteen-knot speed; 
the safety valves started to chatter as the 
steam rose to 200 pounds, the safety setting 
for the boilers. 

Carroll watched the funnel belching smoke 
as the black gang forced the fires; watched 
the precious steam that might be speeding 
up the engine, blow uselessly into the air. 

His jaws set grimly; he stepped to the 
voice tube, rang up the engine room. 

“Hello, chief. Carroll speaking. Get a 
wrench and screw down on all the boiler 
safety valves till they hold 250 pounds. And 
then keep the steam at that!” 

A few minutes went by. The leaking of 
the steam abaft the stack ceased. The smoke 
grew thicker, long tongues of red flame shot 
from the funnel, the paint curled up and 
dropped away. 

The stern of the Lapwing vibrated madly 
as the pistons in the engine pounded up and 
down under a pressure far beyond their de- 
sign; the chief bled high pressure steam direct 
into the intermediate and low pressure 
cylinders; the revolutions of the shaft crawled 
up till the ship was making nineteen knots 
and shaking as if each second she would fly 
apart. 

On the bridge, Carroll, haggard and worn, 
kept his eye on the revolution counter, 
watched the speed mount, wondered whether 
they would be in time. 

Bob, from the wing of the bridge, pretend- 
ing to watch the waves as they rushed by, 
kept a careful eye on Carroll’s every move- 
ment, expecting him to collapse any minute. 
But the hours went by, and Carroll clung 
with his one good arm to the rail as the 
swaying ship plunged on; Fitz brought him 
coffee and toast; Bob helped him eat. The 
afternoon wore on. 

A sudden thought occurred to Bob. 

“Say, skipper, when will we get in?” 

“At this speed, about ten to-night. Why?” 

“Hadn’t we better radio in to have an 





T takes only a minute, fellers.. . 

an’ say, Colgate’s is the real stuff | 
for making your mouth feel “wide | 
awake” in the morning... 


Good scouts know that clean teeth | 
mean good teeth... an’ a good 
lookin’ set in your “front window” 
makes any feller feel an’ look... 
like a winner! 


“Cleanliness starts with the teeth,” 
says Scout, so he cleans his teeth as 
his coach advises—with Colgate’s. 
Delicious and peppy, Colgate’s 
bursts into a racing foam the mo- 
ment it’s brushed on teeth. This ac- 
tive foam rushes through the mouth, 
sweeping away all impurities— 
sweetening all surfaces—brightening, 
whitening the teeth ... pepping up 
the gums... making the mouth feel 
healthy—and zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from a Scout... use 
Colgate’s. You'll say it’s great! Try 
a tube on our say-so. We'll pay for 
it. Just mail the coupon. 





f Try Colgate’s one week— FREE | 
COLGATE, Dept. M-672, P.O. Box 373, 


Grand Central Post Office 
New York City | 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube I 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. | 


Name-----------.----.---.-----.------ 


ambulance stand by?” 

Lieutenant Carroll nodded, rang the 
wireless room. ‘The operator came, a little 
surprised. Not a message had left the Lap- 
wing since she entered the Pacific. Carroll 
caught his expression. 

“We'll have to break our silence. 
this: 

‘To American Consul, Guayaquil. S. S. 
Lapwing due Guayaquil ten P. M. to-night 
with badly injured American sailor stop 
please have ambulance alongside pier on 
arrival Signed Carroll, Master.’” 

The operator went aft. Soon there drifted 
up on the bridge the crackling of the sending 
key as the dots and dashes flashed into the 
air. 

“T wanted not to make port at all this 
cruise,” said Carroll, “for fear whoever stole 
your book would jump the ship, but now 
with those two devils in the brig, we’ll be all 
right. It’ll be night when we get in, we’ll get 
Tom to the hospital and see the consul is set to 
see he’s taken care of; then we'll get away 
before dawn so nobody’ll ever get a chance to 
get inquisitive. 

‘And come to think of it, I guess we'd 
better load up on bunker oil while we’re in. 
There'll be mighty little left in the tanks after 
this run.” He looked at the flames leaping 
up the stack, scorching the mainmast astern 
of it. “The chief must be running rivers of 
oil into the boilers to make ’em do that!” 
He called the radio room again, and sent off a 
second wire, directing that an oil barge be 
brought alongside when they came in. 

Slowly the hours passed with no change in 
Tom. His condition was precarious. The 
Lapwing pounded on, rolling unsteadily as 
she forged eastward. Night fell; in the dim 
gleam of the binnacle, the helmsman, the 
captain, and Bob Porter stood faintly out 
from the surrounding gloom. Each bell, 
Carroll estimated the run from the engine 
log, pricked their position on the chart. 
Fitz brought up more coffee; it braced up 
the weary captain. 

A light shot up over the horizon, a little 
on the port bow. Bob took its bearing orfthe 
pelorus, Carroll plotted it, then studied its 
characteristics through his glasses. 

““Mandinga Point Light. . We’re right on 
our course.” 

The Lapwing swept into the Gulf of Guaya- 
quil, rar in south of Puna Island, swung to 
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port, slowed while they picked up a pilot, 
and then headed north towards Guayaquil. 

The pilot rang for ‘two-thirds seed.” 

In broken Spanish, Carroll explained to 
the pilot that they had an injured man 
aboard, and must make haste. His explana- 
tion finally was understood. 

“Ah, si, si, yo comprendo.” The pilot’s 
face lighted up, he shoved the telegraph over 
to “Full Speed.” They swept into the 
harbor, headed for the quay the pilot desig- 
nated. Carroll took charge again. 

The Lapwing ran swiftly up to the quay, 
backed “Full Speed,” and with her wheel 
hard left, swung her starboard side into the 
quay. Two heaving lines whistled through 
the air, landed on the dock. Quickly the 
hawsers ran out, were tossed over the bollards 
on the dock. The Lapwing’s capstans heaved 
in; in another moment the ship was warped 
into her berth. The watch on deck ran out 
the gangplank. 

Carroll left the bridge, hurried to the side. 

A knot. of loungers gathered on the wharf, 
watched curiously the ambulance which 
backed down to the gangplank. Two white- 
robed attendants drew out a stretcher and 


came aboard, followed by two men, one of | 


whom was evidently an elderly doctor. The 
other, about Carroll’s age, was an American. 

Carroll saluted him. “The American 
Consul, I presume?” 

‘Yes, I’m Mr. Williamson, the consul here. 
Glad to meet you.” He shook Carroll’s hand, 
gazed in surprise at his naval uniform. “I 
thought this was a merchant ship, but it looks 
just like the mine-sweepers I’ve seen at Pana- 
ma. And I see you’re in the navy. What’s 
u ? ” 

“Tt’s a long story, Mr. Williamson, I'll 
explain later. Meanwhile we’d better get 
our man ashore.” He turned to the 
physician. ‘Buenos noches, sefor. Tenga 
la bondad de veniendo aqui?” and he led 
the way to the recompression tank. 

In a few minutes Tom, still unconscious, 
went over the side in the stretcher, while his 
shipmates mournfully lined the rail and 
watched him disappear into the ambulance. 
The physician and the attendants scrambled 
in after; with clanging bell, the ambulance 
shot down the pier and vanished in the dark- 
ness. Lieutenant Carroll and Mr. Williamson 
followed the ambulance in a cab. 

A tug whistled off their port side; the 
boatswain’s mate threw over the fenders 
there while a low oil barge slid alongside in 
the darkness and tied up. The oil hoses were 
run down to her and soon the steady throb 
of the pumps on the barge was forcing fuel 
aboard the Lapwing. 

Two bells struck. The oil barge finished 
pumping, the hoses were disconnected. Bob 
crossed the deck once more and watched the 
tug haul her away into the night. 

Three bells came and went, four bells 
struck. A cab rolled down the pier, Lieuten- 
ant Carroll and Mr. Williamson disembarked. 
Bob went ashore and was introduced. 

The consul reentered the cab. ‘I can well 
understand your reasons for secrecy, Lieu- 
tenant. However, you can rest easy on that 
score. Except Dr. Estrada and myself, no 
one in Ecuador will know your mission. I'll 
have a draft drawn on Major Houghton for 
the oil you got, and I'll see that your patient 
has every care.” The cab started up. He 
leaned out the window. 

““Goodby and good luck!” he called as 
Carroll and Bob waved from the gangway. 
They went aboard. 

The gangplank was hauled in, the lines 
cast off and when five bells struck the Lap- 
wing was standing out of the harbor. Tired 
as he was, Carroll stood by the pilot’s side till 
they had steamed clear, dropped the pilot, and 
were again standing to the westward through 
the wide gulf pointed for the open sea. 

Not till then did he answer any questions 
about Tom. 

But when the pilot was gone, and everything 
was safe, he described his vigil at Tom’s side in 
the hospital. Dr. Estrada had administered 
strychnine to stimulate Tom’s heart and keep 
him going till his strength returned a little. 

“They think Tom’ll come around all right. 
The bends are gone; it’ll take a few days for 
his heart to recuperate. They’re watching 
to make sure no bubbles are left in his spine. 
Both his eardrums are broken; they’ll heal 
again, but he’s going to be pretty deaf. I 
guess we can thank the iron doctor for Tom’s 
life; if we hadn’t been able to jam him under 
pressure again, he wouldn’t have lived five 
minutes.” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for May) 
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(Nr 3-in-U ne 
goes SKATING 


and the skates roll easier, smoother, more quietly; 
and gee, how long they last! Why, they seem never 
to wear out. 

Mr. 3-in-One performs just as well on bicycles, guns, 
air rifles, tools, small motors and all kinds of me- 
chanical toys. 


3-in-One 


is three high quality oils in one. Animal, mineral 
and vegetable oils of the very highest quality com- 
bine to produce in 3-in-One unique properties not 
possessed by any ordinary single oil. Ask for 3-in- 
One and look for the Big Red “‘One” on the label. 
Sold everywhere by good hardware, drug, sporting 
goods, grocery and general stores. Two size Handy 
Oil Cans and three size bottles. 


Manufactured Since 1894 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
ENVY THE INDIANS 


Repskins paddled miles and miles and never 
even tired. Of course they were strong. But 
that wasn’t all. Their canoes helped! “Old 
Towns” are modeled after a¢tual Indian birch 
canoes. With an “Old Town” you have the 
same cunning design perfected by the Indians 
for inland streams. You can dip and feather 
your blade almost as long as an Indian could! 

You and your pal get an ‘“‘Old Town.” They’re 
reasonably priced. As low as $67. Free catalog 
shows all types. Paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern. With Sponsons if you like. Also row- 
boats; dinghies; outboard motor-boats, including 
big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood family models, 
and speedy step-planes. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 194 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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'Dirziz Igcraft? 


APRIL Fools can have no part in this 
month’s competitions. Look at these 
dever puzzles, sent in by clever puzzlers, and 
\ou'll know why. 

“ address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care Boys’ 
ure, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Everything for this department must reach 
this oflice by April 10. 


Prize Winner for Original Puzzle 
Agustin D. Novarro, $r. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

(Solvers of all puzzles in November and 
December and January). Howard Beeston, 
$). Eugene Brimm, $2. Kennedy Carpenter, 
¢, Arthur V. Jarboe, $2. Edwin Out- 
lander, $2. Richard Percival, $2. 


Cross-word Enigma 


first is in cotton but not in silk; 

second, in coffee but not in milk; 

third is in wet but not in dry; 

fourth is in sing but not in cry; 

fifth is in lark but not in sparrow; 

sixth is in wide but not in narrow; 

seventh, in pain but not in sting; 

whole is a flower that blooms in spring. 
R. D. VAN Hoosier. 
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Connected Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


In solving, follow the above diagram, though 
tk word-square has five letters instead of 
ce.) 

|. UppeR LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A form 
{address to a lady. 2. To venerate. 3. 
Meals out in small portions. 4. Surfaces. 
Untidy. 

Il. UppER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. The 
posed discoverer of Labrador, in the 
fteenth century. 2. The century-plant. 
| Big bundles. 4. Evident. 5. Fretful. 

Ill. MippLE SQuaRE: 1. Barm. 2. Alert. 
A boy’s marble. 4. A device used by 
wtors, long ago. 5. General direction. 


IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To 
wpe. 2, Work. 3. To humiliate. 4. Cer- 
in features. 5. A lock of hair. 

V. LowER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Cer- 


n times. 2. One who is proficient. 3. 
meral tendency. 4. A kind of lyric poem. 
To scatter —Acustin D. NAVARRO. 


Hidden Names of Girls 


1. [gave the foreigner some real ice-cream. 
2. [believe that Albert has little ingenuity. 
3. Be careful; if you mar your present 
uk, you will regret it. 

4. Feed the kid a little candy. 

5, Will you be at Rice’s grocery. store at 


" I shall win if red proves the lucky color. 
7. The fire needs fuel or it will go out. 
Alf you would help them, teach them 

piners, 

g. Have them audit the accounts at once. 
1. The rut has both stones and mud in it. 
). Harvey RENFREW. 


A Tree Acrostic 


4 aE tf *° 3B 4. 6 
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37, Ee 19 25-16. 90 
36 32 33 25 35 «8 
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22 26 30 14 12 24 
30 se 28 te 28S 


Reapinc Across: 1. A saltatorial insect. 
The hard coating of the teeth. 3. Of 
terest. 4. Endured. 5. Gives an 
6. Creeps. 7. Works into a mass, 


hen these words have been rightly 
Sed, the seven initial letters will spell the 

of a tree whose name is associated 
"a famous philosopher of antiquity. The 


Kt 


letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
5 spell the name of a tremulous tree; from 
6 to 13, a kind of maple; from 14 to 10, a 
tree valued for its timber; from 20 to 25, a 
tree that has the name of an insect; from 
26 to 31, a kind of oak; from 32 to 34, atree 
famous for its tough, elastic wood; from 
35 to 37, the “pride of New England”; from 
38 to 42, common, cone-bearing trees.— 
Joun A. SEGuR. 


Charade 


My first I carry in my head; 
My last, upon my tie; 
My whole you’ll find in tropic seas 
Beneath a tropic sky. 
—Tom ALLISON. 


Beheadings and Curtailings 


Behead and curtail a select 
illuminated. ANSWER: 


EXAMPLE: 
body, and leave 
e-lit-e. 

In the same way behead and curtail 

1. To lessen, and leave a stick or club. 

2. A sweet substance, and leave a con- 
junction. 

3. Good-bye, and leave to expire. 

4. At no time, and leave a famous woman. 

5. To “sleep out loud,” and leave a con- 
junction. 

6. To think or believe, and leave a fastener. 

7. A pattern, and leave a lofty poem. 

8. Conscious, and leave armed conflict. 

g. A jewel, and leave part of the head. 

10 A sad poem, and leave part of a chair. 

11. To slip away privately, and leave to 
cut off. 

When these eleven words have been rightly 
guessed, beheaded, and curtailed, the initials 
of the remaining three-letter words will 
name an illustrious friend of Boy Scouts.— 
GrorcE H. Donovan, JR. 


Pentagon 


This reads the same up and down as 
across. 


1. In PuzzLEcRAFT. 2. A number. 3. 


Assessed. 4. The arrangement of threads 
in a woven fabric. 5. Neither masculine nor 
feminine. 6. Lees. 7. The language of the 


Scottish Highlanders—Howarp BEEsTON. 


Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below the other, the central 
letters will spell what many a stamp-collec- 
tor calls himself. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Well-formed. 2. 
Collects. 3. Diverse. 4. Wanting in judg- 
ment. 5. Dress. 6. An oblong shallow 
dish. 7. Profit. 8. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt. 9. Wings. 10. Pleasing and attrac- 
tive. 11. Idle talk—Epwin BorcEr. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


NumERIcAL EntcMA. Like the bee, we 
should make our industry our amusement. 

SWASTIKA CROSS-WORD. ACROSS: 1. Mada- 
gascar. 4. Adds. 7. Boise. 9. Distant. 15. 
Rasps. 16. Echo. 17. Or. 18. Am. 19. Sp. 
20. To. 21. Sure. 23. At. 24. Al. 26. It. 
27. Astride. 28. Moses. 29. Loved. 33. 
Chances. 38. In. 39. Me. 40. A.A. 41. 
Eats. 42. L.H. 43. Eh. 45. Pi. 46. Os. 
48. Peep. 50. Nomad. 52. Tremble. 53. 
Seine. 54. Need. 55. Editorials. 

Musicat Acrostic. Across: 1. Record. 
2. Indian. 3. Cherry. 4. Humble. 5s. 
Autumn. 6. Reason. 7. Damsel. 
g. Asters. ro. Grapes. 11. Ninety. 
gine. 13. Ravens. 

Primals, Richard Wagner. From 1 to 34, 
sharp, violin, baton, Aida, scale, tune, rests. 

Ho tow Square. From 1 to 2, marts; 1 to 
3, maple; 2 to 4, seats; 3 to 4, evens; 1 to 4, 
meats; 2 to 3, stale. 


12. En- 


8. Waiter. | 
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Al. Simmons 


Star outfielder of the World’s 
Champion Athletics, is one 
of the 110 Big Leaguers who 
use the D&M “Famous 
Players”’ glove. The Chicago 
Cubs and many others will 
testify that Al and his D&M 
glove (photo at right) are a 
hard combination to beat. 








ASK ANY BIG LEAGUER 





H°Y would you like to play ball 


with the same glove that Al 
Simmons used when he starred in 
the last world’s series? Or the 
Natural Scoop glove—built to 
Hughie Critz’ own specifications 
and used by him when he broke 
two long-standing major-league 
records? 
These and other famous models 
are waiting for you at the nearest 
D & M store. They are the exact 
duplicates of the D & M gloves used 
by 278 stars in the American and 





**The Lucky Dog Kind” 





National Leagues. The lucky boy 
who has one knows that better 
gloves cannot be made—if they 
could, the big leaguers would not 
show such an overwhelming prefer- 


ence for D & M. 


If you cannot afford the best—buy 
a less expensive D & M model. 
No matter what price you pay, 
you'll get a real glove—a glove that 
will deliver the goods for many 
years to come. That’s the only kind 
we make. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, N.H. 








BASEBALL. . TENNIS .. GOLF .. FOOTBALL. . BASKETBALL 














DRAFTING, Engineering, 
Electricity, Architecture 


Save tty eter at this old 
established school of engineer- 
ing.1,2and3 eg Di- 


TECH 





plomas ry 
* months’ practical course in 
rafting. Other short courses. 
a any 6 nd eve- 
ning < - a Succes you 
learn. Free emplo 4 bureau. Ati ics. Su 
graduates eve! wh wos ““BlueBook.” Address 
the President, E., Dept.. " 






rice W. "Morey, .S.,M. 
8 E. 26th St., 











it's EASY » » » 


Yvery cet wiht on commaionien, 
very 8' an easy-p! 
sweet-toned Pan- American Bopepulia; 
increase your income. Pan-Americans are 
the only complete = of —— adver- 
tised, os motes pee 

instruments for details of 


REE TRIAL; Easy Pa: nts on instru- 
Cettiar the bandos clones 7 


PAN-AMERICAN 2224 Basd, Sacqumnent Company 
401 Pan-American Building, Elkhart, 1 





Toler 
Official Compass 


Boy Scouts of America 
This sturdy compass 
is especially suited 
to the needs of the 
Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. It has an olive 
drab finished hunter 
case, bar needle and 
aluminum dial with 
official insignia. Au- 
tomatic needle stop. 
Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 


Zaylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. ¥., U.S. A. 


red through your outfitter or 








May be procu 
conter source of supply. 











“Too Bad, Fellows | 
See You Next Week!” 


Yo You’re always ahead with a 
LOBDELL-Equipped Bike. And 
no wonder, when you think of what 
LOBDELL Chromium-Plated RIMS 
are. Safe — easy-riding — always 
clean, sparkling bright. 

And how they do withstand road 
shocks! Reason is the hard rock 
Straight-grained maple wood core, 
with the lightweight strong steel cas- 
ing. Greatest strength, utmost resil- 
iency and proof against warping, 
wobbling and cracking. 

If the old job needs a new set of rims, 
say “LOBDELLS”. The same advice 
goes for a new bike, too. Better be 
safe than sorry. 


FRE E% ie: copy of’ ‘The Story 

CHROMIUM” is ready 

BOOK! z. you. Use the Coupon. 

- MAIL TODAY 

| 7 LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO. | 
240 Republic Ave., Alma, Michigan 


| (C Send FREE BOOK, “The Story of Chromium.” 
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By W. C. Wessel 

ie WAS my good fortune to visit the Inter- 

national Scout Chalet at Kandersteg 
during a trip to Switzerland following the 
World Jamboree at Birkenhead. Arriving 
at the station I recognized a number of Cey- 
lon Scouts whose acquaintance I had made 
at the Jamboree. They were very glad to 
direct me to the Chalet. 

A field path along the railroad embank- 
ment appeared the most attractive trail. 
Soon I came to a swift mountain stream 
which I followed. It was just at sunset, dark 
shadows seemed to creep up the eastern slopes 
of the majestic mountain range in which the 
village is situated, and there was no sound 
except the rush of the stream and the distant 
ringing of church bells. 

Soon I came upon a clearing, having a few 
scattered structures and, overlooking them, 
the International Chalet. I was greeted by 
the caretaker and a Swiss Scout Leader who 
showed me about the premises. 

On the ground floor are conference, study 
and training-school rooms. The second floor 
contains several comfortable living rooms 
where patrols or visiting Scout delegations 
can spend the night. One of these rooms had 


| Visiting at Kandersteg and Gilwell 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


English Rover Scout who is a member of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys: 
“Dear Secretary: My word! I have a 





lot to thank the World Brotherhood of Boys 
for! I met at the Scout Jamboree here three | 
fellows, one from Bulgaria, one from South | 
Africa and another from Australia, all of 
whom were introduced to me through your 
wonderful organization! 
“Well, I attended the Jamboree, and the | 
only thing I was sorry about was that it 
didn’t last longer. I had never before had the 
opportunity of talking to and mingling with | 
American Scouts, and I am speaking candidly, | 
when I say they are the best fellows going. | 
During the Jamboree I spent many hours in 
the delightfully set-out American camp, and 
found all the fellows there full of happiness and | 
thoroughly enjoying theshow. Indeed, I do not 
think any of the 300,000 public who visited the 
Jamboree passed out without spending a con- 
siderable amount of their time watching the | 
boys from the United States of America. 
‘“‘Last year I had a letter forwarded to me | 
by the World Brotherhood from a Scout in | 
Bulgaria. I wrote him several letters and | 
then asked whether he was contemplating | 
coming to England for the Jamboree. Well, 
he eventually did come along, and at Arrowe 




















“Ridin high. . 
rain or shine’ 


OuT OF THE CHUTE he comes, 
pitching, twisting . . . straight 
up, then down with a snap like a 
blacksnake whip . . . high and 
wide . . . square and crooked 
».. ride him, Cowboy! 

When that cool, lithe young- 
ster, topping his horse with a 
grin, rides range on his old cay- 
use he isn’t afraid of weather. 
The pommel slicker he wears in 
the rain is a genuine Tower’s 
Fish Brand — the kind that 
ranchers have always used. 

You, too, can have the perfect 
a amg of a Fish Brand 

licker. In a long-wearing Var- 
sity or Varsity, Jr. model, with 
a Middy Hat, you’re dry, no 
matter how it pours. And they’ll 
wear for years. Fish Brand 
Slickers are sold everywhere, 
in a wide range of colors and 
styles. Look for the label. 

Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 12 Simmons 
St., Boston, Mass.; Tower 
Canadian, Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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been decorated by the Hungarian Scouters as 
their “‘ National” Headquarters. There are 
| kitchen accommodations and visiting scouters 
|can prepare their own meals while at the 
| Chalet. Itis possible also to obtain very good 
| inn accommodations and excellent meals near 
by. Anautograph album in the reception hall 
gave evidence of many international visitors. 

The Chalet is in a splendid central loca- 
tion for visiting scouters intending to make 
trips into the mountains. The trails for the be- 
ginner are broad and well-kept and involve 
practically no danger. I was informed that 
Swiss scouters are only too eager to have the 
opportunity of taking visiting scouters on some 
of the upper trails that require a certain amount 
of experience and skill in mountain-climbing. 

At Gilwell, that famous training camp for 
scouters of the World located near London, 
England, I had a real feeling of Brotherhood, 
sharing a tent with five other scouters who 
came from Australia, Egypt, India, Africa 
and England. The spirit of this group as a 
patrol equaled the spirit of an excellent group 
of athletes working on the same team. Liv- 
ing together as closely as we did afforded an 
excellent opportunity to get acquainted with 
the Scouting methods of these different coun- 
tries. Hiking and camping methods were, of 
course, common to all of us. The varied talents 
and special training of the members of the 
Cuckoo Patrol were particularly helpful on 
an over-night hike which called.for stalking, 
tracking, trailing and pathfinding experiences, 
in which my Australian and Indian friends 
were particularly expert. 

Patrol organization called for a daily 
change of responsibilities and duties, so that 
the Patrol Leader of to-day probably was 
cook on the morrow. This arrangement pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity for each 
scouter to demonstrate the value of his par- 
ticular training, especially so in cooking. The 
united efforts of the Patrol in that particular 
department produced a series of dishes 
that never before appeared consecutively in 
any camper’s weekly menu. 

The best times were enjoyed after taps when 
we would lie on our straw ticks exchanging 
reminiscences of our experiences in field, forest 
and veldt, while enjoying the game of Scouting. 








The following letter was written by an 





The International Chalet at Kandersteg 








Park I sought him, and others, out from 
that multitude of 50,000 Scouts, and although 
I certainly did not expect to grasp his hand so 
quickly, Scouting made this possible. 

“When I saw that vast array of youth from 
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Give any boy his choice and he yil 
select an Iver Johnson Bicycle eyer 
time because it rides easier, is stronger 
and safer, better looking and gives 
years of top-notch service, 
Many Models, Colors and Sizes 
Prices from $32.50 up. 


The New 
IVER JOHNSON 
22 CALIBER BOLT ACTION 
SAFETY RIFLE 


The newest and safest thing out and al. 
ready a tremendous “‘hit.”” The patented 
automatic safety device prevents aiming 
or firing until the safety knob is snapped 
down, Handsome, accurate and per. 
. forms like ‘“‘a mil. 
lion dollars,’’ but 
costs only $7. 


See these famous Cs } 
products at your it w rh ; 
dealer’s or send for iE red “ 
illustrated folders = ti 
B in colors describ- Ball” , 
ing the new Safety nn to Ms 
Rifle, Bicycles, steady tl 


Velocipedes and 
Junior Cycles 
(Sidewalk Cycles), 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York: 151 Chambers Street; 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street; 

San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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almost every country of the world, I thought, 
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well, here IS the World Brotherhood of Boys: 
indeed it was so, and those who were for- 
tunate enough to spend their holiday amongst 
that wonderful family of 50,000 boys can never 
forget the mud, the delightful friends made, the 
camp fires and songs, and—certainly not—the 


American Scouts.” 

A LONE SCOUT from Illinois is anxious to 
get in touch with boys in the United 

States who are interested in the collection of 

precanceled stamps. 

A Rover Scout of London, England, edits a 
magazine for his troop and wishes to correspond 
with a member of an American Troop publish- 
ing a troop paper or magazine in order to ex- 
change articles and suggestions. (Write your 
letter so that it may be sent to any English 
Troop publishing a magazine in the event that 
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Boys—send 65c. B Paar includes_3 famous 


SOLAR Detroit Mode ne Fliers Club Here ¥ 
ns and complete instructions for building Phage 
iplane, Tractor and Pusher, plus all materials cine,” th 
for making all 3—balsa_blocks and sticks for Sepe th 
blades, spars, ribs, fins; Japanese paper; rub » the 


oil—everything. 


motor; wire; glue; nana Seni 


Great fun to_build; mteed to fly. 
money order TODAY 65c); no stamps. 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, Dept. 101, Quincy, lll. 
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this request has already been satisfied.) 

We like to use the pictures of foreign 
scouts on this page, but few such pictures 
come to us, and those that we do receive are 
not always sufficiently clear to be reproduced. 
Members of the World Brotherhood or any 
scout reader who has some good pictures of 
foreign scouts (not pictures of the Jamboree, 
unless they are very exceptional) can do a 
good turn by sending them to the Secretary 
for use if suitable. Such pictures will be 
returned to sender if the address appears on 
each picture. Members of the Boy Scouts of 
America could also do another good turn, 
by sending copies of any good snapshots of 
American Scouts engaged in the game of Scout- 
ing. The Secretary could send these pictures 
to the Scout Headquarters in different coun- 
tries, and they would help greatly in encourag- 
ing the scouts in these countries to send some 
copies of their snaps in the direction of this 
office. Of course, these pictures could not very 
well be returned, and should be sent as a 
friendly contribution to International Scout- 
ing. Only very clear, well-focused pictures, 
finished in glossy black and white should be 
sent in for this purpose. 
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ki blankets for scouts, soldiers, camp, 
. Size 62 x 84 inches, weight 
with extra strong 
cotton warps. The ideal blanket for campers, me 
by a concern experienced in blanket manufact 
for many years 


An excellent buy for $3.50. Send 1 or express 
money order for $3.50 for each blanket, of have Dat 








send a check. Blankets will be sent you by prepa’ 

parcel post. If you don’t think they are a real Me 

gain, Fay may return them and your money bp ote 

refunded. Here’s the best way to get big, cleat, " 

woolly khaki blankets for camp or home. mocker 

BRADFORD BLANKET COMPANY The In 

Box 170 Chicopee Falls, Mass. Would no 
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Mississippi Miles 
(Continued from page 23) 











ed by Bouteillier’s deep voice, began to 
chant songs of the river and the woods. 
Miles lying in his blankets, his hand on 
Tige’s head, listened drowsily. 

He fancied that, above the song, the sough- 
ing of the wind in the trees, and the rush of the 
steadily rising river, he could hear the sound 
of St. Anthony’s Falls, and he pictured them, 
the vision blending into his dreams asa mighty 
cataract, plunging over tremendous heights, 
rainbows playing on the foam; the mystic 
dwelling place of Unk-te-hee, the river god. 


REALITY fell far short of expectation. 
Bouteillier and the voyageurs had por- 
taged their canoes and gone on above the 
Falls. Rain was beginning to fall, at last. 
Miles’ face showed his disappointment at 
thesight of the cataract. It did not seem pos- 
sible that such a place could be the abode of 
a Sioux deity. It lacked impressiveness. 
The distance from bank to bank was half 
amile, but the drop of the water was far less 
than twenty feet. The shores below the fall 
were perhaps a hundred feet in height, thickly 
clothed with oak and hickory, walnut and 
maple, though the rain veiled their beauty. 
Wild Bill did not seem to share Miles’ mood. 

“Qwah Menah!” he said, giving the Sioux 
name. ‘We're here at last, Miles. We got 
to find the cave, but I don’t reckon thet’s 
gin’ to be very hard. You see, the water 
comes over rock thet shelves backwards. 
They claim you kin walk, back of the falls, 
cl’ar from one side to the other. I don’t like 
goin’ inter this cave, any more than I did 
the last one, but they sure won’t be able to 
smoke us out this time an’, with two of,’em 
gone, they may have quit. We'll hev to 
leave the dawgs behind, agen, but, this time, 
we'll hide ’em out. Muzzle both of ’em so 
thet they can’t bark.” 

They had hauled up the canoe and taken 
it well back from the edge of the rapids that 
swirled at the foot of the falls, returning to 
watch the river for any possible sight of 
“Bull” and his companion, before they be- 
gan to search for the cave. The falls made 
steady thunder as they poured over the low 
diff. The water was brown, streaked with 
yellowish-white, the foam, in the seething 
rapids, of the same dirty hue. The rain 
came down steadily, shutting off the view. 
There was something depressing about the 
outlook that even Miles’ tingling conscious- 
ness that they were about at last to enter 
the sacred cave could not offset. A vague 
premonition of danger, if not of disaster, 
what Wild Bill called a hunch, invested him. 
He realized that the gloomy weather had 
much to do with it. The rain spatted vi- 
ciously in the pools, sending up little spouts 
of low fluid; it flattened the bubbles, it 
hissed like hot metal suddenly chilled in 
water. The downpour was sweeping on 
from the north and there seemed no limit to 
its advance. 

Here was Whirling Thunder’s “Big Medi- 
cine,” the answer to his invocation to Mese 
Sepe, the Great Father of Running Waters. 
The roar of the rapids, the continuous thun- 
der of the fall, seemed like the rumbling an- 
swer of the awakened god. Miles began to 
appreciate the real power of the cataract, 
the enormous volume of water surging over 
the half-mile stretch. Human life and hu- 
man interests seemed dwarfed in this soli- 
tude where Nature’s forces gathered and were 
now unloosed. 

As he gazed at the furious flow, chafing 
among the rocks, overflowing among the 
lower trees, Miles could imagine the wild 

ver sweeping down towards the Gulf, 
spreading out miles beyond its usual width 
I an irresistible current, melting away the 
levees, overwhelming the plantations, leav- 
ing old channels, relentlessly destroying life 
and property, wiping out all boundaries and 
laughing at men’s puny efforts to stay its 
course. 

It might well happen. There had always 

€n in the back of Miles’ mind vivid mem- 
ones of the flood in which his parents had 
been drowned and he himself carried off. 
‘he power of the river, its cruelty at such 
umes, had been indelibly stamped upon him. 
Man fancied that he had mastered the ele- 
ments but Fire and Flood seemed sometimes 
imbued with the desire and will to make 
‘mockery of mankind. 

The Indians assembled at the Big Lodge 
Would not look at it this way, he knew. He 
‘ould well imagine the sachems watching 
the river, rising foot by foot, heralding the 
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advance of the Rain Army that Manitou 
was sending in response to their prayers. 
He could imagine the exultation on the face 
of Whirling Thunder as he contemplated 
the inevitable annihilation of the white men. 
They would be swept utterly away, and then, 
Mese Sepe would return to his retreat. The 
waters would subside and the skies smile 
once more upon the Red Man’s restored 
heritage. 

Wild Bill’s hand on his shoulder broke up 
his revery. 

“Let’s fix up the dawgs, Miles. Then 
we’ve got to git us some more lightwood. 
Git yore hatchet.” 

They muzzled the wondering dogs and 
left them crouched in a thicket, well away 
from the canoe; Wild Bill giving Loup strict 
orders to remain there. It was not neces- 
sary to give them to the wounded Tige. He 
was evidently much better and Miles did 
not feel badly about leaving him. The bullet 
with which Pikatik had tried to kill him had 
gone clean through, the healing balsam was 
already working wonders. They left them 
and mounted to where a group of pines over- 
looked the river, cutting pine-knots for 
torches, shielding them against the rain in 
strips of tarred canvas. 

They took a final look up and down the 
river, that swept to the south in a great 
horse-shoe curve, at the base of which stood 
Fort Snelling. Above the falls there were 
several islands, the largest of them dividing 
the flow in half. The rain limited the visi- 
bility but, as far as they could see, there was 
no one on the river, and they descended to 
the foot of the falls. 

As Wild Bill had said, the rock formation 
over which the water flowed retreated in a 
series of smooth ledges that were covered 
with strange, slimy growths of weed. There 
was precarious footing, wet with spray, along 
which they trailed cautiously in a tawny twi- 
light that strained through the curving wall 
of water on their left. The savage uproar 
of the rapids was deadened by this sliding 
slope but, all about them, there was a steady 
turmoil of sound that seemed to shake the 
ledges. They had advanced almost to the 
center of the cataract, halfway across the 
river, when Wild Bill, who was in the lead, 
halted abruptly and pointed to a fissure in 
the ledges. It yawned vertically, in the out- 
lines of a tall A, some ten feet in height. A 
cold, damp wind issued from it. 

Wild Bill cupped his hands close to Miles’ 
ear and shouted in it, against the clamor. 

“‘Reckon we’re here, Miles, at last,” he 
said. “We'll try it, anyway. Couldn’t git 
any further from this side. Trail’s broken.” 

They both glanced back, seeing nothing. 
Then they entered the tunnel, lighting their 
torches which sputtered and then blazed up, 
casting a ruddy flare upon the streaming 
walls. The rift descended in a series of nat- 
ural steps and, presently, began to twist and 
to widen. They passed beyond the noise 
of the falls, but they could still hear the 
sound of running water on either side of 
them. They seemed to be descending into 
the very bowels of the earth. 

The cheerless corridor ended abruptly at 
an enormous chamber whose roof went vault- 
ing out of all reach of the torch-light, its 
curving sides stretching out into darkness 
and mystery. Giant stalactites hung down 
from the unseen ceiling, glittering with crys- 
tals of lime and galena. Stalagmites reached 
up to meet them. They took strange forms, 
many like huge columns, others that seemed 
like the weird statuary of some departed race. 
Wild Bill spoke and his voice rang as if its 
pitch resounded from giant tuning forks. 

Wild Bill stooped, holding his torch close 
to the floor. 

“Trail runs this way, Miles,” he announced. 
“There’s bin steps chopped out. Kind of 
glazed over, some of them, we’ll hev to go 
mighty keerful.”’ 

They went on, slowly, down. There was 
wizardry in this place, Miles thought. It 
was simple enough to conjure up the idea of 
some supernatural being abiding there. His 
blood began to race with excitement. As 
they descended, they looked back, many 
times, but heard nothing and, as far as the 
light of their flares could reach, saw nothing. 
Once Wild Bill slipped and fell but Miles, 
bracing himself, caught him by the collar 
of his buckskin tunic and held him long 
enough for the trapper to regain his feet. 

“Thet was a. close call, Miles! Once 
start slidin’, there ain’t no tellin’ where you’d 


SCOUTMASTER 
JONES REACHED 
FOR HIS KNIFE 


... But the knife was gone. 
Where was it? You guess. Never 
was there a more popular article 
about camp or on a hike than that 
Ulster Official Boy Scout Knife! It 
was borrowed and passed around 
among a score of Scouts for a score 
of different uses. 

So—with that ounce of preven- 
tion that saves a pound of annoy- 
ance—Scoutmaster Jones said: 
“Boys, a good official Scout Knife 
on each and every belt is more 
than a knife—it’s a compact little 
package of preparedness. If you 
want to know where to buy them, 
follow me when we get back to 
town. I’m going to replace the 
one loaned and lost.” 


we po ee 
Knife 


aah 


The ULSTER OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT KNIFE is made 
to the high standards of Scout- 
dom. Besides the heavy, keen 
blade of finest English steel, 
there’s a practical can opener, 
a combined punch, drill and 
scraper, a sturdy screw driver 
and a bottle opener—all bound 
solidly with heavy nickel silver 
and handsome bone stag handle 
bearing the official insignia. 

If your local hardware or sport- 
ing goods store has not stocked 
the ULSTER OFFICIAL 
KNIFE, they can get it for you. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 




















The Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest on the banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet 
above sea level. 


Intensive Scouting Course a feature of 
camp, merit badges awarded ky local 
Court of Honor. 


A camp for He boys, boys who can ride bucking 
horses, shoot rapids in a canoe, render first aid, 
build airplanes, recognize at a glance poisonous 
insects, plants and reptiles, build shelters, 
shacks and shanties, cook dough god, lumpy, 
bacon, fish, spuds and flapjacks, and live like 
Robinson Crusoe. Oh boy, that’s the kind of 
fellow we all love. 


Dan Beard, the most original 
and unique of all outdoor 
characters, not only tells the 
boys how to do it— 


but he shows them 
how to do it at— 








DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parents Signature) 
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ERE IT Is!— 
the new “‘Lou”’ 
ehrig ATHCO Base- 

ball Shoe. Special- 
ly designed by the 
Yankee’s hard-hit- 
ting first baseman. 
Built for speed and 
comfort. Uppers of 
selected yellow-back kanga- 
roo, Shank extremely flexi- 
ble. Forged steel plates. 


PLAY 
BALL 


With 
“LOUr 
GEHRIG'S 
OWN 
SHOE 
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Hunting Comp ac Hiking 
Fishing cup —_ Touring 
Hiking-Hunting-Camping Tents 


Carry this tent in your pocket. Sportsman 
Cc asapec rolls 4”x16”, Weight 3% 1 Sleeps 
2. o poles. Rain, bug and snake proof. 
Tent and floor combine. 





GO RIGHT 
BUT LIGHT. 


Writeforcatalog 
COMPAC TENT 
CORP. 

1182 W. 28th St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











mH FREE 
CATALOG 


Just off the press. 
Fully illustrated 
-—Showing Wad- 
ing Boots, Cloth- 
ing, Tents, etc.; 
for fishermen and 
motor campers. 


L. L. BEAN 
45 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 














FLY THIS ‘COMBAT MONOPLANE! 


This realistic ome < of F 





el 

wopelien. ¢ with shaft, 4 in. disc wheels 
Bane mee rand all other parts, with clear directions. Com- 
packed in unbreakable container, only $1.00, post- 


id ii ve and Canada, Ord: 
pai: = ¥.5. jer today. Satisfaction or 


The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Chillicothe, Ohio 
(We cannot make C.O.D. shipments. No retail catalog issued.) 








Guaranteed hand made by Navajo and 
Pueblo Indians of sterling silver 


INDIAN LUCKY RING 


with your own initials post- 
paid $1.50. Be sure to state 
size of ring and only two ini- 
tials. With each ring we send 
a leaflet illustrating and ex- 
plaining Indian symbols. 
Money refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


SOUTHWEST ARTS & CRAFTS 
San Francisco St. Santa Fe, N. Mex. 








gor By Sgouts. Camp Fire Girls, 
Home or School Room, 

Pinloge pocekers, Monologs. 
quvents e s Plays an and Songs, Black- 
Drills. 


Recitations 
a= to dow to Stage a Play. a Play. po Ry "Catalowve FREE. 
DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, 


Oept.1s CHICAGO 


,Cuticura Soap] 


és more than a fine soap 
It is sanative, antiseptic and not os 
but heals irritati i 


















an 
action of the pores. 
For fifty years the standard of excellence 





















Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog. 





ESTABLISHED 1866 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. ©), 


WHEN GOING TO CAMP 











Don't faii to have your name pininly 
marked on everything you take wit 
you—The quickest and most eco- 
nomical method is the DELTEX 
name marking kit, which permits you 
a to permanently stencil your name 
o directly on the article without the 
oa bother of sewing on “‘name tapes.” 


Oa 


- Bottle of Fast Color Ink, Ink 
Holder and Stencil with your name, 











complete for 50 cents. 


DELTEX PRODUCTS CO., 1831 Bath Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“|fetchup: There’s some sort of stream ahead. 


Listen.” 

The sound of a rushing current was dis- 
tinctly to be heard. They went ahead, with 
renewed caution, careful where they set their 
feet, using their elbows to brake themselves 
as they went slowly down the rough stair- 
way hewn out of the rock, treacherous with 
fresh deposits. It was hard to guess how long 
it had been since anyone else had passed that 
way. The noise of the stream became louder, 
though it sounded somewhat muffled. The 
cause for this became plain when they halted 
at length on the brink of a great split that 
ran sheer across their path, stretching far on 
either side. Deep down in this black abyss 
ran the subterranean stream. The gap 
averaged ten feet in width. Into it they 
must have inevitably plunged had they lost 
footing. Miles shuddered as he realized how 








nearly Wild Bill had come to ending his life. 

Miles could easily have covered the dis- 
tance in a leap under ordinary conditions 
but these were too risky. Take off and 
landing seemed prohibitive. But, if they 
could not cross, they had come to the end 
of the trail. They would have to go back 
without the treasure, without restoring the 
Sacred Calumet, which Wild Bill had brought 
along. 

On either side the floor slanted in a ramp 
that was as slippery as ice. They had come 
down the only practical trail. The edges 
of the split were equally treacherous. It 
looked as if they had come to an impasse. 
Miles took a pine-knot, lit it and tossed it 
across to the other side where he fancied he 
saw something that was not a natural part 
of the place. As the fat wood flared up the 
object showed itself unmistakably as a 
wooden structure—a bridge that had been 
used to cross the split. 

But it was clear to both of them, with 
grim significance, that those who had last 
passed over the abyss had not returned. 
Why, it was hard to fathom, a mystery that 
remained unsolved. 

“You ain’t goin’ to try an’ jump thet,” 
said Wild Bill. ‘‘It ain’t worth it, Miles. 
You might slip. I w’udn’t tackle it. I ain’t 
limber enough. Don’t you.” 

““We’ve come a long way an’ gone through 
a lot,” said Miles, his voice firm and resolute. 
“T kin jump nigh twice thet fur. Reckon 
others hev done it or thet bridge w’udn’t be 
on the fur side. If they hev, I kin. While 
thet knot burns.” 

Wild Bill gave him a long look and said 
nothing more. He evidently had made up 
his mind that Miles could do it. He was wise 
enough to realize that if the attempt was not 
made it would leave lasting regret. He 
watched as Miles set himself, crouching for 
there was no chance for a running jump, 
then, tensed like a bow, arms low and swing- 
ing, Miles leaped. His feet landed on the 
opposite side and then with a groan that 
came from heart and spirit, Wild Bill saw 
him slip on the glazed surface, fling up his 
arms for balance and then, with a stupendous 
effort, fling himself forward, grasping for the 
lumber of the bridge. 

It was heavy but it began to move with 
him and then Miles got footing again in a 
crevice where he wedged his foot and lay 
there for a little while before he crawled up 
to the lumber, shaken, the fear of frightful 
death still upon him; but victorious. 


““Made it,” he called back as he stood up, 
investigating the arrangement. “I’ll shove 
this over. There’s ropes to it. I'll throw 


’em ercross first.” 

His voice was sharply echoed as if there 
was a wall close back of him. That proved 
to be the case. With the aid of the rawhide 
lines, still stout, they bridged the chasm and 
Wild Bill crossed. There was not much space 
on the other side. It was the back of the 
great chamber, the true end of the trail. 

At this end there were no stalactites though 
the silicate solution had covered walls and 
rock. But it was clear, in the light of the 
torches, that here was the sanctuary of 
Unk-te-hee. 

There was a throne, a great stool with 
four legs, made from one piece of wood, 
carven with buffalo heads on the seat. There 
was a screen of slats back of this, painted 
with symbols and, in front of the screen, 
upon the floor, stone images, stones of curious 
natural shape, painted red; sacred ears of 
maize, dried strips of squash in wooden 
bowls. Short rods, on which bunches of 
feathers were tied, were set up here and there, 
and, on shelves and tables of stone, there 
was ranged a collection of masks, represent- 
ing all kinds of birds and beasts, of super- 
natural guardians of the underworld, of 
Unk-te-hee himself. Symbols were carven 
deep on the wall, the silica solution had 
varnished them over, protected them. 


Six symbols in line, the same as those 
upon the stem of the calumet. Below them, 
back of the slattered screen, there was an 
altar of stone, a slab upon four pillars, cov- 
ered with a skin painted in designs that used 
the same six emblems. Fish, loon, snake, 
sun, buffalo-head and Thunder-bird. 

“‘The pearls ‘ll be below the slab, Miles,”’ 
said Wild Bill as he laid upon the painted skin 
the calumet with its redstone bowl and carved 
stem. He spoke with utter conviction. It 
seemed to Miles that there was a presence 
there, perhaps the hovering spirit of the old 
Sioux chieftain, that might have prompted 
Wild Bill in the search. 

The pearls were there, a wooden bowl 
filled with them, covered with fish-bladder 
parchment. There were other objects but 
Wild Bill unerringly chose the bow! and, re- 
moving the wrapper, revealed a mass of 
shimmering globules that winked with soft 
radiance in the torchlight. 

“A fortune there, boy,” 
“Yore fortune.” 

Something crashed across the chasm, up 
near the tunnel. The whole chamber clam- 
ored with the repeated, magnified sound. 
With it there had been a flash of fire,the 
swift passage of a bullet that struck one of 
the masks and imbedded itself. They barely 
noticed that as they gazed, spellbound, at 
the swift tragedy that unfolded itself. 

Bull and his fellow had seen them pass 
beneath the fall, had followed. They stood 
a little way down the hewn stairway. The 
one held a torch while Bull leveled his rifle, 
seeing clearly what was happening in the 
shrine, making sure, this time, fearful of 
there being some other way out of the 
cavern. He meant to take no chances, but 
to kill, and then secure the treasure of the 
calumet. 

His foot had slipped a trifle as he pulled 
trigger. Then, as he once more set his 
finger to the murderous task, a stalactite, 
wrenched loose by the vibration, fell, as one 
had fallen with Wild Bill and Miles. But 
this stony spear javelined down and struck 
Bull where neck joins shoulders, driving far 
into flesh and muscle. Blood spurted and 
Bull, startled, injured, lost his balance. He 
slipped again, clutched at his companion 
and the two went down together, their 
bodies skating with frightful rapidity down 
the slant, clear of the steps; the torch still 
clasped in the man’s hand as they sprawled 
in vain endeavor, jerking like great galvan- 
ized frogs as they sensed the abyss yawning 
for them—then went down shrieking. They 
too, had come to the end of their trail. 


he said, softly. 


FoR days Miles and Wild Bill, with Loup 

and the mending Tige, made camp under 
overhanging ledges on the eastern bank be- 
low the falls. The thunder of the cataract, 
the roar of the rapids, was in their ears day 
and night. 

“No sense in gittin’ soaked to the skin,” 
said Wild Bill. “Big Medicine or not, it 
ain’t goin’ to rain fer ever. I kin feel it in 
my bones, which ain’t as young as they used 
to be.” 

He was right. One morning the rain 
diminished to a drizzle. At noon the sun 
was glinting through the scurry of clouds, 
speeding southwards, and a rainbow arched 
over the falls. 

“‘Injuns call thet the bridge to the Happy 
Huntin’ Grounds,” said Wild Bill. ‘Bible 
tells us it’s His Sign, set in the sky fer a 
promise there shall be no more floods. Right 
now it means the rain’s all over. We kin 
start this afternoon. Yore dawg is healed up. 
We’ve got the pearls an’ we'll go slidin’ down 
on steamboat time. Let’s git the canoe in 
the water.” 

Four days later they reached Fort Craw- 
ford, stopping for supplies. The commander 
greeted them genially. The pow-wow was 
over. The tribes had dispersed. Whirling 
Thunder was broken-hearted. Keokuk had 
seen the regiment of white warriors brought 
to the Fort and his eloquence was quenched. 

“We're goin’ to St. Louis,’”’ Wild Bill said, 
answering the commander’s inquiry. “My 
pardner here is goin’ to finish his education 
an’ I’m goin’ to make it my headquarters. 
I’m the rovin’ sort but there’s an end to 
every trail.” 

“T wish you luck,” said the commander. 
‘“‘Flood’s done considerable damage but the 
levees held. There’s a steamer due here to- 
morrow, going back the next day. Why don’t 
you wait for her?” 

Wild Bill looked at Miles and Miles shook 
his head. Their days of voyaging were going 
to be limited. As long as they could, they 
would share them. 

“TI reckon we all ’ll stick to the canoe,’ 
he said 
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Build Model Airplanes 
the IDEAL way! 


Plans for Model Build the IDEAL ** American Kag\. 


the new, low-wi 2 
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velous flyer and easy to build. Co; 
Floyd Bennett Monoplane struction Set, with | 
FOKKER MONOPLANE #%tructions . . . . . . 50 
New York-Paris Plane Assembled Model 5.00 


- $ 
Ask your dealer, or order direct 


Curtiss Biplane 
DeHavilland Biplane Catalog of rae. Supplies for 
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The Famous 
KENNEBEC 
CANOES 








$59 ° 

f. o. b. Waterville 

IN WIDE VARIETY of styles, prices and finishes. Ca 
rt, pleasure, camping, etc. Kennebec Canoes ar 

the country over. Send for catalog. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE C0, 


Dept. 30 Waterville, Maine 
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Andy Sannella 
Talks to Reed Players. 
Get this Free Book! 


On the air tonight, and every night, 
Andy Sannella is earning a fabulous 
with his Selmer Sax. In his book 
\ of “‘Advice to Saxophone Players,”’ he 
gives more valuable information 
4 than in ten private lessons. This 
book also contains Talks to 
Clarinetists by Alexandre 
Selmer. Send for free copy. 
am» Ifyou or pena pre 
ment you play, we will ser d 
also, free samples « ae 
Alexandre Reeds. They Play! 





ee SELMER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
n Canada: 10 Shuter St., Toron’ 











LEATHERCRAPFT for BOYS 


SE 


Scout Masters, Group Leaders and Home- 
workers are now ordering their Leathercralt | 
supplies for Spring. 

Belts, Axe Sheaths, Moccasins, Book Covers 
and many other valuable articles are made 
from leather which we furnish cut = shape 
or in the whole skin. We also supply pat- 
terns, designs, tools, dyes, laces—every thing 
necessary to make a useful article of leather. 
pen me Boy Scout Leathercraft tools and 
my — of articles can now be purchased 
trom Boy Scout Trading Posts or by mail 
through the Department of Scout Supplies. 


Address Department R30 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 








SEND NO MONET! 
ten years. no 7 VSI ¥e 
Segaet pga cad Toy fas Cl Seur <4 
International Typewriter Exch., B22 Yenonees a 
Travel On 
“Uncle Sam’s” 
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Dept. H-172, Rochester. N. . 
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surely a very fine record for any organiza- 
tion to have. 

It is interesting also to note in connection 
with the Washington meeting that the first 
annual meeting of the Boy Scouts of America 
was held in the East room of the White 
House, with William Howard Taft serving 
as the first Honorary President of our or- 
ganization. , } } 

All Presidents of the United States since 
have followed the lead of Mr. Taft and have 
served the Boy Scouts as Honorary Presi- 
dents, but what is a much more vital fact, 
they have actually co-operated with the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Chief Scout to Visit New York 

HE Chief Scout of the World, with 

Lady Baden-Powell, who is Chief 
Guide of the Girl Guides of Great Britain, 
are to conclude, with a stop at New York 
before sailing home, a winter cruise which 
has taken them through the Antilles and 
across the Caribbean to the Canal Zone and 
thence back by Jamaica, Havana and Nassau 
to Bermuda. 

When they left the cruise ship at Bermuda, 
Lord and Lady Baden-Powell became the 
suests of Mrs. James J. Storrow of Boston 
at her winter home on the island. They will 
remain in New York for two days before 
undertaking the eastward trip across the 
Atlantic, and will be the guests at a dinner 
tendered jointly by the Girl Scouts and the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Wherever they have gone through the 
British West Indies and elsewhere the 
progress of the distinguished visitors has 
been a series of receptions by the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Guides and official greetings 
by notables. One of the most unusual wel- 
comes of all was that accorded at the Panama 
Canal Zone, which was the only territory 
of the United States at which Lord and Lady 
Baden-Powell halted prior to their forth- 
coming visit to New York. He arrived at 
the Canal Zone on February 4th. 

He was greeted at Cristobal by a colorful 
assemblage of American, British and Pana- 
manian Boy Scouts, and by a group of Boy 
Scout leaders both American and British. 
The party included Major Raymond A. 
Wheeler, president of the Panama Canal 
Zone Council, Boy Scouts of America, Scout 
Commissioner J. A. Klemmer, and Clifford 
A. Bolt, Deputy Commissioner of the British 
Boy Scouts and Lee R. Beil, Deputy Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 

The Chief Scout received an Eagle Badge 
with palm from Commissioner Klemmer, an 
honor not heretofore bestowed by an Amer- 
ican Council. Leaving the ship Lord Baden- 
Powell reviewed the Scouts and said a word 
of greeting and salutation to them. Life 
lived in accordance with the tenets of the 
Scout Oath and Laws was an assurance, he 
said, of good citizenship. 

“Boys are boys the world over,” he de- 
cared, “‘and, as Scouts, are brothers, one 
and all.” 

After the conclusion of the ceremonies 
on the pier the Chief Scout crossed The 
Isthmus to the Pacific side on a Panama rail- 
toad “scooter” to be greeted there by Deputy 
Commissioner George L. Willett and another 
group of Scouts, who gave him as hearty a 
greeting as on the eastern shore. Here again 
the group demonstrated the international 
character of Scouting, with each of the three 
associations represented—American, British 
and Panamanian. 


Twentieth Anniversary Celebration 
E SHOULD all be very happy that 
there was so widespread and general 

a celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary 

Week of the Boy Scouts of America. As 

this material for The Scout World page is 

being written I am still receiving letters, 
dippings, photographs, and many other 
evidences of the very unusual character of 
the celebrations during the anniversary period. 

The program for the various days offered a 

wide range of opportunities for Scouts to 

(emonstrate types of activities in which they 

we qualified to participate. 

In a number of cities and towns there 
Were tests, circuses, troop banquets, father 
and son banquets, patriotic pilgrimages, com- 
munity good turns and in a large number of 
cities and towns Boy Scouts acted as mayors, 
thiefs of police and other county and munici-- 
pal officials. The value of mobilizations in 


1930 


demonstrating how Scouts may be of service 
in times of great public emergencies is win- 
ning new recognition and the American Red 
Cross in its plans for disaster relief has taken 
cognizance of the splendid service performed 
by Boy Scouts in times past and has included 
definite arrangements for the services of 
Scouts in future emergencies. 

Magazines, newspapers, the radio and the 
motion picture were among other agencies 
also utilized to a large degree in connection 
with Anniversary Week. 


National Radio Program 


‘WO national radio programs for Anniver- 

sary Week were broadcast from a large 
number of stations reaching practically to all 
parts of the country. 

Through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company, President Walter 
W. Head, from Chicago, on the night of 
February 8th, Anniversary Day, led the 
Scouts of the United States within hearing 
of the chain stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company in the Scout re-dedication 
service. This broadcast took place in the five 
minutes just before 8:00 o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time. After the recitation of the 
Scout Oath and Law, President Head ad- 
dressed the following to the listening 
Scouts: 

“On this Twentieth Birthday, I want to 
impress upon every Scout his importance as 
a Scout. It is your privilege to be a member 
of the greatest organization of youth in 
history. I know you will be pleased to hear 
that our membership has reached the great 
total of 842,000 at the end of 1929. 

“The esteem in which the Boy Scout 
Movement is held throughout the world is 
due, in great measure, to the manner in 
which Scouts generally live up to the Scout 
Oath and Laws. With the rededication to- 
night of ourselves in the principles of Scout- 
ing it is our duty to be true Scouts always, 
good citizens, able workmen, helpful friends. 
Scouting is a great game; play it to the best 
of your ability! This is my message to every 
Scout in America!” 

The Second National Program was given 
from New York over the system of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, and was 
transmitted to the people of the United 
States through a network of thirty-two 
stations. It was a fine thing to have on this 
program, Dr. John H. Finley of the New 
York Times, who is a member of our National 
Executive Board and Chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Education. An unusual feature of 
the program was the presence of the Boy 
Scout Band of Brooklyn, which appeared by 
courtesy of Mr. Walter B. Seymour, who, 
through his own efforts and large expenditure 
of funds has maintained the character of this 
institution over a long period of years. 

It was my own privilege to lead the listen- 
ing Scouts in the re-dedication service and to 
call attention to some of the progress which 
has been made by our Movement in the past 
year and then to introduce Boy Scout 
Helmut Schulz of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is 
a most unusual product of the Scout Move- 
ment. The program opened with a bugle 
call blown by Boy Scout Arthur Langdon 
of Brooklyn. 

As a part of his address, Dr. Finley pre- 
sented a greeting from Paul Siple, the Boy 
Scout, now a Sea Scout Mate with the 
Admiral Byrd Expedition in the Antarctic. 
The greeting came directly from Siple and 
had been plucked from the air by George S. 
Wilson, an amateur radio operator of 
Everett, Massachusetts. Siple’s message 
said, “As another year of Scouting comes to 
a close, I regret that I must again miss the 
festivities, but I have not missed the reflec- 
tions which come with them. Distance can- 
not affect the thoughts that come to us on 
every Anniversary of American Scouting. 
It means too much. Happy Birthday Greet- 
ings to the whole organization from Little 
America.” Signed, Paul A. Siple. 

Dr. Finley expressed the hope that this 
Boy Scout who has made such a distinguished 
record in Antarctica will be able to partici- 
pate in the Anniversary Week festivities 
next year. 

The speaker also said a word for inter- 
national peace, touching just for a moment 
upon the effect of the World Jamboree at 
Birkenhead last summer in promoting the 
sentiment of world solidarity of Scouts and 
pointing out that while the 50,000 boys who 


met at Birkenhead were but a fraction of the | 
2,000,000 Boy Scouts throughout the world, | 
their meeting together marked an important | 


occasion indeed. 


“‘Those 50,000 boys who met at the Jam- 
boree,” said Dr. Finley, ‘represented the | 


common activities and attitudes of the whole 
body of Scouts from Mount Arrarat, where 
I met a Boy Scout Troop a few years ago, 
to Scotland, where I have had the great and 
stirring pleasure of seeing Boy Scouts and 
Wolf Cubs by the thousands, on to Seattle, 
San Francisco and the islands of the Pacific. 
By their camping together for a fortnight 
with no distinctions of class, with no differing 
conveniences that wealth ordinary supplies, 
they strengthened the international and 
world solidarity of an organization whose 
every member is considered a brother to 
every other Scout! This assembly bore no 
high-sounding name. It was only a ‘Jambo- 








ree.’ It was not even a meeting for contest | 


but merely a getting together in which the 
chosen representatives of each country 
showed how the game of Scouting was played 
in each.” 

With a tribute to Lord Baden-Powell, Dr. 
Finley made specific reference to the part 


which volunteers have played in the progress | 
of the Scout Movement, noting that nearly | 
go0,00o men have been enlisted as volun- | 
teers, in the twenty-one years of Scouting | 


history in the United States, of whom nearly 
198,000 have been Scoutmasters and Assist- 
ant Scoutmasters. He had a word of special 
commendation for the more than 33,000 


men who are now serving with commissions | 


as Scoutmasters and Assistant Scoutmasters. 


An Unusual Scout 

N A preceding paragraph I referred to 

Scout Helmut Schulz, who it was my 
pleasure to introduce at the Twentieth 
Anniversary celebration. On page 26, in this 
issue, a photograph of Scout Schulz appears 
in connection with the Harmon Foundation 
Awards which were made public a few weeks 
ago. These awards, as you know, come 
from a Foundation established by the late 
William E. Harmon, who was greatly inter- 
ested in the development of educational 
facilities for boys and who had an especial 
interest in and good wishes for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Scout Schulz, one of the winners of the 
Harmon Award for 1929 from Region No. 1, 
came to the United States from Germany 
five years ago at the age of 12, unable to 
speak English. By chance he met a Boy 
Scout, attended a Scout meeting, joined the 
Troop, and a whole new vista opened before 
him. Today at 17 he has just ended the 
first semester of his freshman year at Colum- 
bia University. 


The Harmon Awards 


I HAVE made a general reference to the 

Harmon Awards. It is impossible to give 
in detail the record of every boy who re- 
ceived one of these awards. I wish there 
were the space available to do it, for a reading 
of these records is bound to fill one who is 
interested in the Boy Scout Movement and 
in boys with a profound sense of gratifica- 
tion. The lists are crowded with stories of 
wonderful accomplishments. 

Outstanding are the facts in connection 
with the award won by Eagle Scout Harry 
Mayeda of Sacramento, California, whose 
parents were born in Japan. This boy earned 
his way through school by means of jobs 
both before and after study hours. He has 
been a leader among the Japanese-American 
boys in his community and it was due to his 
enterprise that a group of Scouts from Sacra- 
mento, of Japanese birth or family, visited 
their ancestral homeland last year, to further 
the spirit of comity between Japanese Scouts 
and the Boy Scouts of America. 

Two of the awards went to Scouts physical- 
ly handicapped. Despite the loss of his left 
arm in an accident, six years ago, Eagle Scout 
Gordon Power of Baltimore, Md., has made 
such a splendid record that he earned an 
award. Scout Joseph A. Gagee of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, a cripple from the effects 
of infantile paralysis, was another handi- 
capped Scout who surmounted all the diff- 
culties involved and won his way on toan 
award. 





| 
| 


There was one Negro Scout, Eugene Lloyd | 


Mitchell of Findlay, Ohio, whose qualifi- 
cations won him an award. 
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“I Always Insist 
on GRO-CORD 
Soles ana Heels!” 


“T NEVER buy a pair of shoes 

unless they have NON-SKID 
GRO-CORD Soles and Heels. 
You can wear them to school, 
on Sunday and all the time. GRO- 
CORDS are made out of real tire 
cords that wear like “sixty”. 
They’re wonderful for hikes and 
all rough use. 


“Be sure to tell the shoe man you 
want GRO-CORD Soles and 
Heels on your next pair of Shoes. 
You'll like them as much asI do”. 





The Boy’s Munson 
The official sole adopted for use 
by the Boy Scouts of America 


) 
Shy Nag, 5 ASS 


NON-SKID 


SOLES and HEELS 


“Cord tire wear in every pair” 


LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL 
COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 
ALWAYS DRY! 


—if carry a Marble’s water-proof match 
box in your pocket. Absolutely water-proof 
—holds supply for several days. Made of 
brass,size of 10-gange shell. Only 
@0c at your dealer’s, orsent postpaid. Get one 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Company 
5092 Delta Av.Gladstone, Mich. U.S.A 


Oe Own a Real 
Fuel Operated 
MYSTERY B oy WE 


we AS 
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OCEAN LINER MODEL 


Look Over These Specifications 


Powerful “geyser” motor, made of brass. No 
Power springs, gears or moving parts to break. 


Conatruuction Heavy, durable, rust-proof metal. 


Painted just like big ocean liner. 
anywhere there is water. Small enough for 
Ruma bath tub—big and sturdy enough for lakes, 


ponds, rivers, etc. Plenty of speed—and how! 
Power unit fully guaranteed. 
ding 
Liner Mopzts. At your dealers or 
$5.00 
* power unit as big liner. 
every town. Every boat contains 


Realistic ‘ put’’ sound, just like a big 
motor gh cps Le hery 
Registered under three patents—1.200.- 
960; 1,556,336; 1,596.934—other patents 
pending. 
ss Be the first in your gang to own 
Dt ont Blew one of these big Mystery Ocean 
ES oss ¢00000r000 
$, radar th , del, Built like a racing boat. Same 
Ariot offun........ $1.00 
fe — ll We want boy demonstrators in 
valuable free prize offer. If 
» » your dealer cannot supply you, 
F R E E order direct from factory. 
Gobar Products - Box 91-A Anderson, Ind. 
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SHIPS AND AIRPLANES 


This packet and our large illustrated 
lists only 8c to approval applicants. 


PLYMOUTH STAMP COMPANY 
463 Cyrus Place, Bronx, N. Y. 


OLD MONEY WANTED—®,& $238 


for hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. Keep ALL old money. 
Get Posted. Send 10cts for 

: OOK, 4x6. Buying and selling. 
Guaranteed ieee COIN EXCHANGE, Room 36, 











SEMI-ANNUAL~--CLEARANCE 


“Globe Album” Spaces for 1500 Stamps...25c. 1000 
Stamps. ..25c. 3000 Hinges. .25c. 200 Different Stamps 
“Mounted” on App. Sheets. . .25c. 

STAMP EXCHANGE CO., 72 CEDAR AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 





100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
\S ee GOR os os idnnccascungtin 
cacy ag a 25 diff. U. 8. 25e. 1000 


15e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mostly foreign, 
Another Barrel of Stamps ‘nic ‘ehey last 
25¢ per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 t > peune. 
Approvals sent to all Deena ps4 U. rom ic 
up. Hinges 10c per 1 ; 3,000 for 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 192 “Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








LeRoy, 
300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 and 
A SNAP (6 oirrenent v. s. stamps $2 S5xerues, 2 


With each order, our pamphlet which tells * “How to 





BIG TEN CENT | BARGAIN 
Pair Stamp Tonvs; watermark de ; set scarce 
fine packet 55 diferent British and f French Ca Colonie, “focladia: erp 





Make a Stamp Collection Properly’ with 
lies and hundreds of bargains 
EN CITY STAMP & COIN 


in sets, packets, etc. OU! 
co. Cincinnati, O 


35, 604 Race Street, 


10c to approval aoe n° = a “imal 
Highland Stamp Co., 62 Woodcliffe Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 





All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


100 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 
sent with each order. 


B.L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 

to those asking for our attractive 

approvals and lists. Postage 4c. 
Approval Books on United States. British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25 % discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St.; New York 
118 ent.” Beautiful Picture stamp included. 
Send to-day. 


L.W. HUDSON, Dept. 118, Plainfield,N.J. 








All different stamps with Far-away British 
French & Portuguese Colonies for 2c postage 
if you request approvals “that are differ- 





ONE CANADIAN COMMEMORATIVE, 
A complete set of 9 var. air mail, 5 beautiful picture 
stamps and 100 other foreign stamps all for 5c coin to 
collectors who ask for our approval sheets. Prices on 
approvals 14, 4, %, le, etc. Lowest prices and best quality. 


Keigwin Stamp Co. B.L. Fernandina, Florida 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 





Fine le stamp! set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 

million lars (inter. ogtag!); | sD; perforation gauge and mme. scale: 

1 airmail "9 a ~ ting stam; ren smallest republic on earth; | 
ket soed Tra Mala: 


Dutch Indies, © ete, 
cants! pocket stock 25c, every 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 


fl 01: Stamps GIVEN an Postage 2c 
Big | price liste and approval sheets. 

000 diff. Té4c. 2000diff. $2.69. 

goo af oie’ i000 ox stamps Te. “1000 Hinges 10¢ 
14 


an od 












JOHNSON STAMP CO., Deot. B.L., Jamestow: 
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Show windows 


MR. KIPLING to the contrary, East does meet West—in 
the advertising pages ... British cutlery and Chinese 
French furniture and Persian rugs. 
from Italy and ivory from India. 
tea from Ceylon. . . . Products from every corner of the 
earth come to you in the advertisements. They are the 
show windows of the world. 

| Without leaving the arm-chair in your own den, you can 
pass from an Oriental bazaar to a breakfast food factory 
in Battle Creek—and back again. The journey is fraught 
You learn something of far- 
away lands and peoples—of periods and patterns. You 


begin to understand problems of craftsmanship and 


You realize that products con- 
sistently advertised are the finest of their kind. When you 
go to buy, you know exactly what you want, how much it 
should cost, where to find it and what to ask for... . 


You save time and money by shopping in the world’s show 
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and cultural part of the modern background 
. - » read them regularly 


world 
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Coffee from Brazil and 
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ERICH had come to spend a week-end with 
Harry, and upon the arrival of Phil and 
Bob the four had set off for a tramp over the 
hills, it being a brisk day of sunshine and 
clouds and pleasant breezes. Erich was a 
distinct addition to the party and there was 
many a merry jest passed back and forth as 
they made their way along a rather rough 
road. Presently Harry stopped and pointed 
to a large rambling farmhouse surrounded by 
outbuildings and hay stacks, which stood in 
the midst of a grove of sugar maples, not yet 
touched by spring, at the crest of a hill. 

“That’s where Mr. Hardy lives,”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Besides being a successful farmer, 
he likes to collect things—among others, 
stamps on the original envelopes—covers, we 
call them. They are mostly from way back 
in the early days of stamps, and before. He 
told me he’d be glad to show them to any 
of my friends, so if you like we’ll stop in.” 

Mr. Hardy had seen them climbing the hill, 
and stood at his open door as the boys ap- 
proached. Introductions followed, and their 
host led the way to the big living-room, 
which was furnished most attractively. Here 
every one was made comfortable while Mr. 
Hardy left the room, to return presently 
with a large scrap-book in which was 
mounted his collection of covers. At the 
beginning were a number of the before-stamps 
type. The first one was orange-colored, and 
in place of the present-day adhesive the word 
“PAID” had been hand-stamped. In a 
circle at the left was “LEBANON Penn,” and 
in the center, “NOV 1,”’ but no year indicated. 
The second bore a large hand-stamped italic 
“5,” the cancellation applied at “Carlisle Pa 
Sep 25,” and again no year indicated. The 
next was what is known as a patriotic. The 
flag of the Confederacy, in red and blue, was 
at the left. In the opposite corner was written, 

Paid 10 C,” below which was hand-stamped, 
“PAID,” and a large “10.” A cover ad- 
dressed to Edward Hopper, No. 325% Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn., had been canceled 
with the usual circle, ‘Salem Mass Jan 17v” 
and “3 PAID.” A war envelope with a Con- 
federate ten-cent stamp was addressed to Mr. 
E. P. Verser, Comp. F, 18th Regm’t Va. Vol, 
Pickett’s Division, Hunton’s Brigade, Peters- 
burg Va. and down in the left-hand corner 
was written “my love to you, Henry.” There 
were many of these war envelopes, and a 
touch of sadness seemed to linger about 
them. One or two were addressed to field 
hospitals, another to Lt. Col. Gregory, 42nd 
N. C. Militia, Sassafras Fork, Granville Co., 
North Carolina. Across the top was printed 
“OFFICIAL BUSINESS, Camp of Instruc- 
tion near Raleigh, N.C.” Mr. Hardy was 
able to fill out a few of the stories, and Harry 
suggested he write them down beside the en- 
velopes, so they would not be lost. 

“TI like these envelopes with their ad- 
dresses that suggest the adventures of indi- 
viduals hidden away in the background. 
Compare them with a nice clean row of new 
unused stamps, which are neat and orderly, 
to be sure, but there’s no personality 
they’re just specimens of good engraving, 
designing and printing. Still, now and then 
I do buy an unused set. These caught my 
fancy.” He laid on top of his closed book 
the three Italian commemoratives issued in 
connection with the celebration of the mar- 
riage of Crown Prince Humbert, the twenty- 
five-year-old son of King Victor Emmanuel 
IIT and Queen Helena of Italy, and Princess 
Marie Jose, daughter of King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium. The hori- 
zontal oblong design shows the young couple 
half length in profile, and coats-of-arms of 
the two nations at either upper corner, 
“POSTE ITALIANE” across the top; values, 
twenty centesimi, vermilion; fifty plus ten, 
brown; and one, twenty-five lira plus twenty- 
five centesimi, blue. 

The boys agreed with Mr. Hardy, with the 
exception of Erich, who stood out for unused 
issues. 

Phil told about the recent sales in New 
York of United States stamps. ‘They go 
higher at every auction,” he said. ‘You 
remember, Phil, we were discussing the Pan 
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WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
The illustrated SCOTT PRICE LIST is the most 


— offeri of sets, packets, Junior Alb 
packets, Airmaif ane —_ a, catalogues, 


albums, stock an ver made 
available to the et es collector. Tt i is Deautituite 
illustrated throughout, and con & wonderful 


range of offerings from 10c to hundreds of dollars, 
GIVEN FOR THE ASKING 
Now on Sale 
SCOTT’S SPECIALIZED 
UNITED STATES CATALOGUE 
1930 EDITION 


Pocket Size - = = $2.00 
SCOTT’S AIRMAIL CATALOGUE 


SCOTT oraber AND COIN ay 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Scarce LIBERIA TRIANGLE! 


GIVEN 1919 issue, unused, cat. 30c 


Send 5c today for sue paste, including airmail, specig) 
xy. bar . cross stamps; portraits, animals, 
nude slave and other interesting picture stamps. We wilj 
include with each order, a scarce unused Liberian triangle 
stamp. Also approvals. Limited supply—ACT Now: 
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STAMP TONGS Gv Given te Ly urchaser of our Fine 
f 49 different stamps from 
49 dif. exaerten—elinee mops, scenes, etc.—including 
British and French Colonies, Iraq, old Corea (issued 43 
years ago), Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 
Price only 10c to approval applicants! 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station Boston, Mass. 
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THE “AERO” PACKET GIVEN! 
12 DIFFERENT AIRMAIL STAMPS 
iST 40 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 
< lily contains Scarce Airmails depicting 
Pee aisnes, ete. British Colonials from  Gwallor, 
ogues, Jamaica, and Sets — New Zealand -_. Aus- 
made Stamps Straits. N. 
tifully States, and splendid ‘African, Canadian and "Oey: 
dertul jonese Sets. J send 4c (stamps) for postage 
ollars. requesting ‘approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, (B.L.) Liverpool, England 
= AZERBAIDJAN! 
SIA} ps. ! 

; TANNA-TOUVA! ZAMBESIA' 
$2.00 7 tt 10c_ today for (1) Fine packet 105 differ- 
it, unused stamps from Esthon jarino 
; | {world's smaliest republic), Montenegro, Syria, 

15 get six. Ansrbal ge ye, Serene 
Cc Scarce set 5 stamps from my: sterious country of 
.@) a nett ANNACTOUNA. oustees milked, etc. 
aie bber, Reine? Big lists and approvals with each order. 
A. ¥. KOLAR CO. - 1401-A Allen Bldg. - Dallas, Texas 
—— 
a FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different of far-away countries 
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or my famous Quick Service Approvals. 
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“ BSTANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 
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ple aid to the identification of all 6. S. stamps. Post free 
cket U.S. Library, 19th Century, 3 vols., $1.50; 20th Century, $1.00. 
nge lands. 1800 LATEST’ LIST OF v. s. ‘AND B. N. A. FREE 
ra Leone STANLEY GIBBONS, INC., 38B Park Row, New York City, N. Y- 
Tobago none 
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American four cent, inverted center. At the 
Collectors’ Club, in a sale conducted by 
Herman Toaspern, a copy of this 1901 
issue, with the picture of an automobile, 
sold for one thousand and eighty-five dollars, 
an advance of two hundred and thirty- -five 
dollars. The blue paper 1908 stamps, which 
seem high enough in the catalogue, broke 
through to far higher prices. The four- 
cent went to nine hundred dollars, nearly 
three hundred dollars above the former sale. 
One hundred and forty-one dollars was paid 









VEN ; 50% a “p 
B. L. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Oh | 


for the five, and six hundred and ten dollars 
for the eight cent. A block of four of the 
thirteen-cent value was bid up to three 
hundred and ninety-five dollars.” 

After some further talk the boys took their 
leave, thanking Mr. Hardy for the pleasure 
of seeing his stamps. They were cordially 
invited to come again. 

When on the road Erich told of a post- 
master in Illinois who was threatened with 
a reduction of his salary because of a big 
drop in stamp sales lowering his post to the 
third class. A friend, anxious to help, 
bought a thousand dollars’ worth to make up 
the deficit, but when word of the transaction 
reached the Solicitor-General, the sale was 
not allowed to count, and a warning was sent 
that a repetition of such methods would 
place the postmaster under suspicion. 

They walked along in silence for a while, 
then Harry referred to the Valley Forge 
stamp which pictures Washington kneeling 
in the snow in prayer. Rupert Hughes, the 
author, who has written a biography of 
Washington, claims there is not any reliable 
authority for the story; that Isaac Potts, 
who is quoted, did not visit Valley Forge till 
after the close of the Revolution and had 
the account at third hand. Harry thought 
it would be just as difficult to prove the 
incident never occurred, even if it could be 
shown that Washington’s headquarters were 
in a house near the camp, where he might 
have knelt in prayer, instead of in the snow, 
as Mr. Hughes claims. 

Conversation drifted to other subjects till 
the town was entered from a side street, 
near the business section, and a stop was 
made before Lovell’s book store, in the win- 
dow of which were always displayed recent 
stamp issues which were on sale within. A 
set of five Azores surcharges on stamps of 
Portugal were mounted on one card; ten, 
twelve, fifteen and twenty centavos on the 
twenty-five cent, pink, and forty centavos 
on the one, ten escudo, yellow-brown, addi- 
tions to this lengthening series of altered 
values. Three surcharges, one and three- 
quarters on one, and a half franc, blue; ten 
on thirty centimes, green; and seventy-five 
on ninety centimes, carmine rose, were from 
Luxemburg. A single charity stamp from 
Mozambique, in ultramarine and maroon, 
with an oval in the center of the design 
enclosing a drawing of a woman holding two 
children, the value, forty centavos. A Mexi- 
can air-mail, the forty centavos, slate green, 
issued during the national aviation week, 
which is one of those apparently engineered 
rarities, the price ranging from above five 
dollars upward because only a few copies 
‘were printed, was shown. These deliberate 
short issues always roused Harry’s ire. He 
was raving about it being the duty of the 
catalogue publishers to bar them when Bob 
slapped him on the back and reminded him 
he was wasting his energy—it might be saved 
for some more practical purpose. 

On another card were two airplane stamps 
from Dominican Republic, large size, hori- 
zontal oblong, like the single issue of 1928, 
ten centavos, blue. Now the ten is ochre- 
yellow and a twenty centavos value in green 
has been added. A map design has been 
chosen of the island on which are Haiti and 
‘Dominican Republic. Like most air-post 
stamps an airplane is shown, this time a small 
one at the upper edge, above the map. 

It was growing late, and two blocks 


| further along Main Street the party broke 


up, agreeing to meet again in the evening. 
As Erich and Harry continued on their way 
the talk turned to future issues. Erich said, 
“T hear there are to be special stamps from 
Germany upon the occasion—June 30th—of 
the departure of the last of the Allied occu- 
pying troops from the Rhineland. Then, in 
September, an international philatelic exhi- 
bition is to be staged in Berlin and there 
will probably be appropriate postage stamps 
for the occasion, as as has been the custom in 
other countries.” 

“Uruguay, smallest of South American 
republics—a little over seventy-two thousand 

uare miles—is to celebrate a hundred years 
of independence on August 25th,” said 
Harry. “Stamps are almost certain to be 





part of the anniversary event.” 























When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


That’s the LIFE. 


Smack... and $5.00 lands right in your mitt— 
Lots of fellows 
will be in there making fancy catches and pull- 
ing down spare money earnings. 


or $10.00 or maybe $15.00! 


How about you? Jack Gardner is at the bat slamming ‘em out. 
Don’t stand on the side lines with your hands in empty pockets while 
fellows make leaping catches of dollar bills right in front of your 


Become a BOYS’ LIFE outfielder for the month of March and 
fill those empty pockets by making your share of catches. | 


eyes. 


Snaring BOYS’ LIFE spare money is easy—as 












































































Leapin’ Up and Spearin’ 
“Spending Money” Line Drives 











easy for you as picking line drives off the fence 


is for the big league outfielders. 


And think how swell it will be to have your own spending money 
—you can buy those things you want—bike, new skates, baseball 
bats and gloves, sport shoes and sweaters, tennis equipment, camera, 
etc., without pestering Mom or Dad, and have money left over besides. 


Get going—don’t let your buddies beat you to it—they will read 


this, too. Get the jump on them— 


Fill in the coupon and mail off today. 


Jack Gardner, 

BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

Dear Mr. Gardner: 


I want to join up with the Live Wires. 
tunity outfit on earning spare money. 





Please send the oppor- 



















































































Hiteiitierstasbele.c 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
. test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of fun 
you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID 











MAC FAR D 
<n or Fae 
Working information. 
Write for yoursright away. 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
52 East Washington St. 
‘stown, Md. 


SEND 


NOW! 
and place in boy training. 


Points way to} Pp» poise BB 
MAGIC 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL 





FREE TO BOY: 


“BB Magic” tells the wonderful story of round 





shot; its importance 





and concentration. Makes crack shots. Belongs 
in every boy’s pocket, every parent’s desk. Your 
copy FREE. Write at once. 


““ BENJAMIN 


25 SHOT AUTOMATIC 
"THE MYSTERY RIFLE” 
OUTSHOOTS 


ALL OTHERS 














G17 NorthB St. Louls, Mo. 
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the only gun of its 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 





LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developed surprising talent 
during spare time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
are now earning from 

$300 a week. Whether you 
ou have talent or not 
for sample Picture 





$50 to 
Le 





2096 National Bidg. 
Cleveland, Onio 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send for this big 19 inch 
“Whirlwind” Cabin 
Plane, capable of flights 
of 1000 ft. Can be as- 
sembled in one evening. 
New, nn Easy 
Construction, all balsa, 
specially treated for 
strength and lightness. 














Finished propeller, 
metal parts, wheels, 

stamped faces parts, 
etc., included. Set with iastructions postpaid $1.95, set 
up ready to fly $3.95. New complete catalog of models, 
kits, balsa, plans, rubber, tissue, etc., full of latest 
ideas on scientific flying models, sent for 5c. 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., Champaign, Ill. 


Information F R E E 


Send us your name and address for full information regarding the 
Find out abou 


















AVIATION 





Aviation and Airplane business. ; it the great 
industry, also sent free if you answer at once. 





— | . and how we a = at home, during 
4 ° q y. 
AMERICAN byes OF AVIATION 


Our new tunities in the Air- 
Dept. 1804 _360 Ave. CHICAGO 





[SCHOOL RINGS 7= 
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Send for our Catalog of Rings and 
Pins for Schools, Clubs, Frats and 
i Academies. Factory prices. 
Rings, $1 up. Pins, 35¢ up. 
K. GROUSE COMPANY 
th Attleboro 


a0 orci ROUSE Byte tee 


RAISE CHINCH ILLA 
LAND WHITE 
FUR RABBITS Sos.75 ste 

peblise™ avarnre eh cach Now ect 

se alagus tareanae es ier geetin aler ir: hacress 


“Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, pavertioing. ete. 
Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Rotary $149. Easy 
rules sent. Send for catalog presses, type paper 
te. THE KELSEY CO., S-71, Meriden, a. 
































A\\, SOMETHING DIFFERENT,’ _PIN COMPLETE 
& ‘OLORS 








\) WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD 
LESS) STERLING SILVER $135 

We men MORE) .65 

cas/z7oa METAL Arts Co.,Inc. 933 Portland Ave. Rochester; 





12 } SILVER PLATE 7S 











AIRPLANE 


# 12-inch scale model of 
} Lind h's —s of St. 
i signed and very realistic. 

Rises from stoand by own 
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the Last 
(Concluded from page 9) 
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“The night of the game!’’ said the Coach. 
“Looks like a full day ahead for you!” 

Rodney stopped and stared. “Why, 
what—you don’t mean I may get a chance 
to play?” 

“Tt’s quite likely,” the Coach responded. 
“‘T must say, Rodney, you’ve done more for 
the team this afternoon than I’ve been able 
to do in all season. And, strangely enough, 
I was just hoping there’d be one man on the 
squad who’d rise up and air his views like 
you did! That’s a gift I do not possess. I 
may feel all those things you expressed 
keenly, but I cannot get them across to 
others.” 

“Oh, I—it wasn’t anything, Coach,” 
replied Rodney, a bit embarrassed. 

“It’s what the team’s been needing for a 
long time,” rejoined Coach Newell, warmly. 
“And I'd like to ask you, Rodney, if you’ll 
be good enough to talk this game up to the 
fellows all week, and then go after them hot 
and heavy in the game Saturday?” 

“Gee!” whistled the substitute infielder. 
“‘T don’t know whether I can do that or not. 
I was all worked up when I spoke my mind. 
If I knew I was to do that ahead of time I’d 
have to prepare for it!” 

“T don’t care how you do it, just so you 
do it,” urged the Coach. “I’ve taught the 
team all the baseball I know. Now it takes 
some one like you to give the team the pep 
to play baseball as they should. I'll put 
you on the third base coaching line every time 
Crosby’s at bat, and you fire words at the 
fellows—whatever you feel like saying! Is 
Reger” ° 

“Well, I—I’ll do my best!” a much sur- 
prised Rodney promised. 

Newspapers in both college towns fairly 
leaped upon the news that Finley had asked 
to be released from the Crosby game and 
that Crosby had stood in the way of Finley’s 
possible attainment of intercollegiate honors 
by refusing to permit a cancellation of the 
scheduled contest. 

“Bitter Feeling Between Old Rivals 
Prevents Finley Arranging Game with 
Great Western!” the Finley papers an- 
nounced. 

“Crosby’s Fighting Spirit Aroused by 
Finley Proposal to Cancel Annual Contest!” 
was the version given the incident by Crosby 
papers. 

Fans in both towns and round about 
heatedly aired their views. Finley’s dis- 
appointment at not being able to play 
Great Western was keen. This disappoint- 
ment verged on indignation. 


UE to the agitation, a capacity crowd 
greeted the two teams as they trotted 
out on the diamond at Crosby Field the 
following Saturday. The game ordinarily 
would not have attracted much interest be- 


| cause of Crosby’s notably weak team, but 
| the promise of feeling between the two 


nines and Crosby’s show of spunk in refusing 
to cancel the game had lifted the contest to 
unexpected heights. Not that Finley would 
be gaining any distinction in defeating her 
traditional rival but the game might develop, 
from the spectators’ standpoint, outbreaks 
of sensational nature. 

“The players will all be on edge,”’ guessed 
a veteran rooter. “I remember years ago 
when Finley and Crosby argued over a 
player Finley claimed was ineligible and the 
game that day was a holy terror! How those 
teams went at each other! If this game 
turns out half as hot it will be well worth 
seeing!” 

A sullen Finley team went to bat in the 
very first inning and pounded four runs 
across the plate, knocking Crosby’s star 
pitcher, Bob Shaw, out of the box, and bring- 
ing cheers and catcalls from their sup- 
porters. 

“That’s the way to do it!” raved a Finley 
rooter. ‘How do you like that, Crosby? 
You'll be sorry you ever played this game! 
It'll be twenty to nothing by the fifth 
inning!” 

As the Crosby team went out in one, two, 
three order in their half of the inning before 
the fast-ball pitching of Finley’s mound 
ace, Crosby supporters were seen to steel 
themselves for the slaughter they instinc- 
tively felt was coming, hoping against hope 
the while that Crosby would find some 
way of silencing Finley bats. The sight of 
Rodney Graham, substitute infielder, occupy- 
ing the third-base coaching box and exhort- 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


ing his team-mates to “‘hit that ball’ had 
been a surprise to all. 

“That boy’s got pep!” some one observed. 
“But it’s going to take more than pep to 
win this ball game!” 

Russ Barry, whom Coach Neweil had sent 
in to pitch in place of the ill-fated Bob 
Shaw, slow-balled the ferociously inclined 
Finley batters in the second inning and 
retired the side without a score, Crosby 
taking some heart at this performace. 

“Four runs is all they get!” cried out a 
Crosby fan and laughed as he said it. 

The Finley stands laughed, too. Four 
runs were already more than enough to win 
this ball game. Their pitcher, Smoky Joe 
Martin, could do with Crosby as he pleased. 
In this instance Smoky was working for a 
shut-out. He had confided this to his team- 
mates before leaving the dressing room. 

“‘Let’s rub it in to those birds by handing 
them a whitewash!” he had proposed, with 
every Finley team member heartily second- 
ing his proposal. Smoky’s record for the 
season had been enviable. Ten victories 
and no defeats, with an average of eleven 
strike-outs per game—an amazing total. 
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Next Month 


Connie Mack, famous man- — 
ager of the Worlds Champion | 
Athletics discusses: ; 


Sportsmanship 


The most respected figure in 
baseball will tell you how to 
play the game. 


Don’t Miss It! 
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“These Crosby batters will be pie for 
him,” ventured an admirer. 

And so it proved. For eight innings Smoky 
Joe exercised a mastery that was little 
short of perfect. In that time but one lone 
hit had been made off his dazzling delivery 
and a scratch hit at that, a grounder to 
deep short which Jed Hale had beaten to 
first by a step. Crosby had not been able 
to get a man beyond second despite the 
heroic urgings of a fellow on the third base 
coaching line whose running-fire chatter 
had seemed to fall upon deaf ears. 

Finley, meanwhile, had been experiencing 
trouble with Crosby’s relief pitcher, whose 
tantalizing slow ball had them swinging 
hard, but, for the most part, futilely. Three 
more runs had been added to their first- 
inning total, gathered in one at a time in the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth innings, so that the 
scoreboard at the first of the ninth now read: 


> eS sera 
SS Sera - 


“Well, it could have been worse!” said a 
Crosby rooter, philosophically as the stands 
rose to applaud relief-pitcher Russ Barry with 
his retiring of the Finley batters without 
further scoring. “Seven to nothing isn’t 
quite twenty to nothing, and if Russ had 
been in the box from the start,.we might 
almost have had a chance at this ball 
game!” 

“Not the way that Smoky’s been pitch- 
ing,” denied a Finley rooter. “It’s a shame 
to have wasted such pitching on Crosby. 
What he’d have done to Great Western!” 


AS THE Crosby team came in for its last 
bats, the players were met in the dugout 
by an aroused substitute. Rodney Graham 


had exhausted everything he could think of 
in his recently appointed position of coacher 
to no avail. Now he launched, in despera, 
tion, upon a something with which he was 
very familiar. The words came from his 
mouth forcefully, aided by appropriate, 
dramatic gestures. His team-mates stared 
at him as though he had gone “goofy.” 

_ “Fight!” Rodney exhorted them, extend. 
ing his right arm, fist clenched. “This 
game’s not lost yet! You're not beaten till 
the last out! I tell you—victory perches on 
the banner of the team that won’t be out. 
gamed!” 

“Razzberries!” snapped Captain Brandt 
“Shut this guy up, somebody! He’s gon 
nuts!”? - 

“Rodney!” spoke the coach, “you'r, 
batting in place of Russ!” . ° 

Crosby’s substitute infielder leaped fo; 
the bat pile and picked out his stick. Fellow 
players grinned. 

“All right, wind-bag, let’s see you hit that 
guy!” Jed taunted. 

“Yeah! You been telling us what to do 
all this. game!” jeered second baseman 
Pete Ryder. ‘Now do it!” 

“You watch me!” challenged Rodney a; 
he strode toward the plate. ‘That Martin’: 
been pitching his head off. It’s about time 
he started to crack!” 

“Ho, ho! Look who’s coming to bat!” 
greeted the Finley catcher, as Crosby's 
substitute infielder stepped into the batter's 
box. ‘‘Mister Loud Mouth! Well, that’s 
too bad, but we’ll just have to let him down 
easy—on strikes!” 

Glumly Crosby’s regulars looked on from 
the dugout as the fellow pinch-hitting fo 
their relief pitcher, swung hard at two 
pitches and missed them cleanly. 

“He’s a fizzle,” said Al Simms, center 
fielder. “Don’t see why Coach let him 
shoot off all that hot air! What was that 
he said about something being perched ona 
banner? What applesause!” 

Crack! 

A small white object sped swiftly through 
the Finley infield with the third baseman 
and shortstop grabbing frantically at it. 

“‘A hit!” shrieked the crowd and a hum 
of surprise went the rounds. 

“What-do you know about that?”’ gasped 
Crosby’s team captain, straightening wp. 
“Let’s get one run, gang, if we can, and save 
a shut-out!” 

Making a megaphone of his hands, Rodney 
shouted across the diamond at his tean- 
mates. 

‘‘Come on, you guys! 
cinch to hit!” 

The Finley infield laughed at this sally. 

“You lucky stiff!”’ retorted Finley’s first 
baseman. “You just happened to connect 
with the ball. That hit was an accident!” 

“Everybody hits!” cried Rodney, paying 
no heed to taunts being hurled at him. “All 
right, Pete!” he called to second baseman, 
Ryder, who was next at bat. ‘“‘Line her 
out!” 

But Pete, playing to get the one mm 
around, laid down a bunt which advanced 
Rodney to second, where he might be scored 
in the event of another single. 

Arriving at second base, Crosby’s pinch 
hitter was furious. 

“What do you mean—playing for one run 
with us seven behind?” he demanded. 
“Play to win! Hit that ball!” 

The stands roared as his words carried wp 
to them. 

“That bird’s an optimist if there eve 
was one!” laughed a Finley rooter. “Hes 
been trying to tell his team all this game thal 
we didn’t amount to much, and now hes 
baiting the boys to ‘play to win.’ W hat 3 
scream!” 

“Only two more!” the Finley catche 
called to Smoky Joe Martin as he prepa 
to pitch to the net batter. 

Smoky nodded scowlingly. He had 
wanted a one-hit game. The single by thé 
noisy pinch hitter had been aggravating. 

“Only two more!” repeated the Crosby 
base runner. “But try to get those tw? 
out!” 


ENTER FIELDER AL SIMMS, at the 
plate, looked Smoky’s pitches over uw 

the count was three and two, then shot 4 

low skimming drive into right field, and th 

Crosby stands came to their feet with the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


first real outburst of the day as pinch hitter 
rodney Graham dashed across home plate 
with Crosby’s first run. Al Simms went on 
down to second on the throw-in. 

“Whoopee!”’ yelled a Crosby fan. “We've 
gored! Now nothing else matters!” 
~ «Qn clean hits, too!” shouted some one 


ot natiatale on crossing the plate, Rodney 
rushed to the dugout, where team-mates now 
sreeted him warmly and with willingness to 
jjsten to what he might have to say. 

“We've got Finley on the run!” Rodney 
gasped. “This Smoky’s been so anxious to 
shut us out he’s just about ruined his arm. 
| knew his pitching was too good to last. 
Wait him out, you fellows! Make him pitch 
till it hurts and then smack that ball. Re- 
member—you’re not beaten till the last 
out—and life’s great umpire——” 

Team-mates hanging on his words, looked 
at him puzzledly. 

“] mean—that umpire out there,” stam- 
mered Rodney, correcting himself, “can’t 
call you out unless you let him call you out! 
But as long as you beat that ball to first 
and keep that bird in pitcher’s box from 
throwing ’em past you, you’ve got a fighting 
chance. And that’s all anybody wants in 
this life—a fighting chance! This is no 
place for quitters!” 

“Play ball!” bellowed the umpire. 

And Jed Hale, next at bat, raced for the 
late. 
Pe itters, eh?’’ he mumbled over and over 
and hit the second pitch for a looping drive 
that fell safely behind second base, after 
three fielders almost collided in trying for 
the catch. 

“Horseshoes!” moaned Finley in offering 
reassurance to a now quite disturbed pitch- 
ing ace. 

“Nothing to worry about, old man!” 
called the Finley catcher. “That should 
have been the second out but we'll get the 
next ones for you!” 

Al Simms had not been able to advance a 
base on this short single. He crouched on 
the second base bag, waving his greetings to 
an elated Jed at first. 

“Here we go, gang!” shouted Rodney, 
having taken up his old station as coacher 
on the third base coaching line. ‘I told you 
this baby was done. They’d better be 
taking him out! If they don’t it’s going to 
be too late!” 

The Finley team laughed its derision. 

“All this excitement over one run!” 
joshed the third baseman. ‘“‘The way you 
guys have been playing all year you’d rave 
over a base on balls!” 

“Base on balls!” took up Rodney. ‘‘That’s 
agood idea! Wait him out, Dave! Let him 
give you a walk!” 

Captain Dave Brandt, in the batter’s box, 
was hitting in what is known as ‘clean-up’ 
position, but Dave had not been able to so 
much as touch any of Smoky Joe’s offerings 
thus far. 

“A walk, eh?” rejoined Finley’s catcher. 
“The bigger they are, the harder they bite 
the dust. Smack ’em in here, big boy! 
It'll only take three to put him away!”’ 

But Crosby’s captain, mindful of Rodney’s 
coaching, stood at the plate, making no 
attempt to swing at the pitches. Smoky 
Joe, irritated, pitched two balls, then a 
strike, another ball—and his next pitch— 
a whizzing speeder . . . 

“Ball four!” announced the umps. 

“Right over the corner!” protested 
Finchley’s catcher. 

“Just on the outside!” rejoined the umps, 
firmly. ‘Take your base!” 

“What did I tell you?” kidded a fellow 
from the third base coaching line. “A base 
on balls! ‘Sure we rave about a base on 
balls! Why shouldn’t we? Bases full and 
only one out? What’s the matter with that 
great pitcher of yours? I’m warning you! 
You'd better take him out!” * 

Smoky Joe, hearing these remarks, left 
the pitching mound and took half a dozen 
steps in the direction of third base. 

“Say, you! They’ll be carrying you out in 
‘minute if you don’t pipe down! Get me?” 

“Why, hello, Smoky!” greeted Rodney, 

fing his cap and making an elaborate 
bow as the Crosby crowd roared. “So you 
known I’m out here, do you? Well, well! 
And you wanted to pitch against Great 
Western to-day! Thanks for letting up on 
us, old man! We sure appreciate it! Sorry 
Ne couldn’t have given you a better game— 

t the game’s not over yet. You never 
can tell!” 

Finley’s pitching star returned to the box 
— the Pressure of team-mates who came 

Sse their positions to steady,him. 

ert Kyle, Crosby left fielder, was at bat, 
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nervously swinging his club. He took two 
strikes at balls that fairly burned past him. 

“Atta boy, Smoky!” cried a Finley 
rooter. ‘‘Now you’re back in stride. Make 
’em like it! You had some tough breaks, 
old man!” 

The next pitch was a ball, and on the pitch 
following, Bert hit. His hit, however, was 
a long high fly to center. The base runners 
touched their bags and prepared to run 
on the catch. As Finley’s center fielder 
made the catch, Al Simms, on third, set off 
for home. The fielder made a fine peg to 
the plate but the ball arrived just a fraction 
too late, and Crosby’s second run was in. 
Finley’s catcher immediately pegged the 
ball back to third in an attempt to catch 
the runner going down to this base, but 
Jed Hale slid under the throw and there 
were men on second and third, and two out 
and the score: Finley, 7; Crosby, 2. 

“Tt’s all over now,” said a Crosby rooter, 
settling back. ‘But we did throw a little 
scare into that cocky bunch anyhow. Bet 
they were glad of their big lead. If it hadn’t 
been for those four runs they made in the 
first inning we’d sure be in this ball game!” 

“That’s all right, gang!” called Rodney, 
running down the opposite base line, fists 
clenched. ‘‘They’ve still got to get the big 
one! We're not beaten till the last out. 
Don’t forget, fellows, Finley wanted to 
cancel this game! They wanted to cancel 
it to play a real team! What are we going 
to do about that?” 

Sid Henry, Crosby’s third baseman, 
thought that he should do his share about 
it without further delay, and swung viciously 
at the very first pitch. The result was a 
scorching flash of white which streaked ten 
feet over first base and struck just inside the 
foul line out near the right field fence. With 
the hit, Crosby rooters became raving 
maniacs as the two runners on base scored 
standing up and the batter arrived safely 
at second. 

“Four runs in!” screamed Rodney, 
dancing madly up and down. “That’s the 
old fight, gang! Didn’t I tell you these guys 
weren’t so much? All you birds needed was 
to get started. How about it, Finley? You 
still want to play Great Western? Holler 
when you’ve got enough! But you’d better 
pull Smoky Joe! That’s the fourth hit 
we've got off him this inning and we’re 
going to get more if he sticks!” 

The effect of this last hit on the Crosby 
team was a strong tonic. Before this hit, 
the idea of actually making serious inroads 
on Finley’s commanding lead had seemed 
absurd. But now the possibility of tying the 
score became something possible, and there 
was a wild scrambling for bats as team mem- 
bers lined up for a parade to the plate. The 
sight of this action alone was chilling to a 
now thoroughly sobered Finley nine. There 
was a discussion out on the diamond as to the 
advisability of leaving Smoky Joe in longer. 
There was no question about it—Crosby was 
getting to him. But Smoky Joe, raging at 
the turn the game had taken, begged to be 
allowed to finish. 

“We're still three runs ahead,” he said. 
“Tll put an end to this thing and do it 
quick!” 

Andy Oakes, Crosby right fielder, was at 
the plate, eager for a chance to swing at the 
ball. He was not so eager after the first 
pitch, which went past him with express- 
train speed for a called strike. As Smoky 
Joe’s second pitch was also a strike on which 
Andy swung with all his might, some of the 
spectators left their seats and moved toward 
the exits. 

“She’s all over,” said one. ‘But, say, 
if Crosby could only have started sooner!” 

Deciding not to waste so much as one ball 
and to finish the game with his next pitch, 
Finley’s star hurler aimed to split the plate 
with a blinding pitch. 

“Watch this one!” cried the divining Rod- 
ney from the third base coacher’s box. 

And Andy, taking the tip, stepped forward 
to meet the ball. He drove it hard, straight 
back at the pitcher. Smoky Joe knocked 
the ball down with his gloved hand, and it 
rolled several feet away. He lunged for it, 
fumbled, recovered, and threw hurriedly 
to first. 

“Runner safe!”’ judged the umpire. 

“Aha!” shrieked Rodney. ‘We’re still in 
the ball game!” 

Then, feverishly calling upon more of his 
oration, he let his fellow players have it, 
and a greatly upwrought Finley as well. 
“There’s no substitute for fight!” he raved. 
“The fellow who won’t be licked, can’t 


be licked! So fight to the last ditch no 
matter what the score! Victory perches on 
the banner——” 
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“Of the team that won’t be 
outgamed!”’ took up Al Simms 
from the Crosby bench. “I 
know that line now! Come on, 
gang! That Rod’s notsocrazy! 
Who’s up? Haven’t we just 
about batted around?” 

“T’m the ninth man,” an- 
nounced catcher Hank Gorman 
as he left for the plate. 

At sight of Hank coming up, 
the fellow “orating’’ from the 
third base coaching line, yelled: 
“Save me a bat, Hank, old 
warhorse! If they leave Smoky 
Joe in I’m going to kill him! 
Whoever said he could pitch? 
What were we doing the other 
eight innings—playing ’pos- 
sum?” 

‘“‘Here’s our meat!” talked 
the Finley catcher, nervously. 
“Two men out, Smoky. Pitch 
to me, big fellow!” 

‘Let me handle this!” begged 
Rodney of Hank. “I'll get 
you a free ticket to first. This 
pitcher’s going up!” 

With that, Smoky Joe pitched 
and the verdict was, “Ball 
one!” 

“See that? What did I tell 
you? He’s going up! up! up! 
He can’t keep ’em down! 
Higher! Higher There you 
are! Ball twol He can’t get 
’em in there! He’s a goner! He 
might as well try to pitch bal- 
loons! Look there! Another 
ball! It won’t be long now! 
Keep that bat on your shoul- 
der!” 

Greatly alarmed, Finley’s 
catcher came out ahead of the 
plate to confer with his plainly 
wavering pitcher. Out in deep 
center a Finley relief pitcher 
was warming up frenziedly. 

“Steady down!” begged 
Smoky Joe’s battery mate. 
“You’re pitching too fast. 
Don’t let’em rattle you! Listen 
to me!” 

“Tl pull out!” snapped 
Smoky. ‘Nobody’s knocked 
me from the box this year 
and Crosby’s not going to do 
it!” 

Resuming his position on the 
mound, Smoky took his time 
before making the next pitch. 
His face wore a strained look. 
But he smiled when the umpire 
raised his right arm and called, 
“Strike one!” 

“Ow! That was an ac- 
cident!” cried the coacher from 
the third base line. ‘He can’t 
doit again, Hank! He’s thrown 
his arm out! You'll be on first 
after this next pitch. Watchit 
now! High and wide! High 
and wide!” 

“Take your base!” boomed 
the umpire. True to Rodney’s 
prediction, the pitch had been— 
high and wide. 

Crosby rooters were now in 
a frenzy of excitement. 

“Tying runs on base!’’ some 
delirious fan shouted. ‘‘And 
pinch-hitter Graham up again! 
Boy, what a place for a pinch- 
hitter! Bases loaded! Come 
on, you human talking-picture! 
Give that ball a ride!”’ 

Head hanging, Finley’s pitch- 
ing ace surrendered the pitching 
mound to his incoming relief 
hurler. It was high time for 
emergency steps. These fellows 
who had shown scarcely any 
life throughout the game had, 
this eleventh hour, started com- 
ing with a rush as though they 
had suddenly discovered a hid- 
den power. And now, tremen- 
dously encouraged by the 
damage they had already in- 
flicted upon a foe rated far 
above them, Crosby was spring- 
ing to the attack with the 
burning idea of cutting Finley 
down to their own size. 

“You'll never stop us now!” 
sang a Crosby fan. 

But those Crosby supporters 
who maintained control of their 
emotions sat on the edge of 
their seats, hoping against hope 
—realizing quite fully that even 
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the most inspired of rallies mys 
end. % 

“We're still three runs 
hind,” one of them remarked 
“and that’s plenty at this stag, 
of the game! But, oh, what a 
inning!” 

The relief pitcher’s name yx 
Nixon, and Rodney Grahay, 
pinch-hitting for the  seconj 
time in the same inning, sto, 
just outside the pitcher's ho, 
studying him intently as }, 
took half a dozen warming up 
pitches. Rodney had nothino 
to say now. His voice was aj 
but gone. His team-mates 
however, were doing the saying 
for him, shouting insane word, 
of encouragement and entre}, 


from the bench. Even Coach fi 


Newell, who theught he coy|j 
never ‘let himself go,’ wa 
wildly imploring: 

“It’s all up to you, Rod, oj 
boy! All up to you! 

And as Crosby’s substityt 
infielder stepped into the bgt. 
ter’s box, to still his throbbing 
nerves, he started repeating 
himself, “Fight! Life is like 
the game of baseball! You'p 
not beaten till the last oy! 
And victory perches——” 

CRACK! 

Rodney here accompanied 
his oration with a dramatic ges 
ture that had not been taught 
him by Professor Pitkin. This 
dramatic gesture was the swing 
of a baseball bat which con. 
nected with the relief pitcher's 
first pitched ball, and sent jt 
winging out over the heads of 
Finley's athletic debating team 
as the final word in an uphil 
struggle, the like of which had 
never been seen on a Crosby 
diamond—and few other bas. 
ball diamonds for that matter! 

As the ball disappeared over 
the centerfield fence, and four 
runners scampered about the 
bases with the figures on the 
scoreboard commencing to click 
as each pair of feet tripped 
lightly over the home plate, the 
delirium which broke over Cros- 
by Field was heard at Milton 
Corners, ten miles away. The 
Finley rooters were the only 
ones who made no sound, sit- 
ting dazedly, and staring u- 
believingly at the final figures 


” 


marked up by the scorer. 


FINLEY... 400010110-7 
CROSBY.. oo0000008-3 


The fellow to carry the last 
and winning run across the 
plate was met by a swarm of 
team-mates, each of whom 
sought the honor of giving him 
the first cordial whack on the 
back. He ducked and dove in 
an effort to escape them and 
reach the dugout unmolested, 
but they changed from baseball 
to football and tackled him 
from in front and behind, lifting 
him, however, to their shoulders 
and parading him about the 
field. 

“And now I guess that makes 
us the ones to play Great 
Western!” cried a Crosby 
rooter. ; 

That night a hoarse student 
responsible for the seasons 
biggest upset in baseball, de- 
livered an oration which hada 
strangely familiar ring to mem 
bers of the team who sat out 
front and, though his voit 
broke several times due to the 
strain already placed upon 't 
he brought cheers from a certail 
section of the packed auti 
torium when he concluded with 
what had now become a classi 
line, “Victory perches on the 
banner of the man who will not 
be outgamed!”” 

A trio of bewildered judges 
unable to account for this vocll- 
erous enthusiasm on the bass 
of the oration, decided that 
something must have bee 
wrong with their own critical 
judgment, and awarded ol 
Rodney Graham the cup! 
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Bowlfuls of 


PEP 
Brimful of 


HEALTH 


these are 





SWING into the march with pep in your 
stride. Rhythm in your muscles. Help 
yourself to health with a bowlful of 
Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. 

A wonderfully balanced food with milk 
or cream.. Brimful of health-building 
wheat ... the wholesomeness of the 
whole grain. With just enough bran to 
be mildly laxative ...to help keep you 
feeling fit. And filled with the glorious 
flavor of PEP. The famous deliciousness 
that makes Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes 
the best bran flakes you ever ate. 

How the flavor thrills your taste. 
Every one welcomes it. At every meal. 
Great for young folks and folks who 
stay young. 

Serve Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes 
often. For pep! For health! Look for the 
red-and-green package at your grocer’s. 

Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek 
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IMPORTANT—Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are mildly 

laxative. ALL-BRAN—agother Kellogg product—is 

all bran and guaranteed to relieve both temporary 
and recurring constipation. 
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